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MEMOIRS of the year 1604. Medals pre- 
ſented to his majeſty by Roſny. Death of 
the ducheſs of Bar: particulars concerning her 
death, and the diſputes which it occaſions. Deli- 
berations upon the re-eſtabliſhment of the Jeſuits. 
Converſations of Rofny with Henry, and the ar- 
guments which he urges againſt their re-eſtbliſh- 
ment: the conditions upon which they are recalled - 
protection granted them by Henry. Father Cotton 
makes his court to Roſny. Memorial againſt car- 
dinal D'Oſſat. Sentiments of Roſny not favour- 
able to this cardinal or the policy of the catholics.. 
Treachery of Nicholas L'ilote ; how diſcovered : 
particulars upon this ſubject. Villeroi's conduct 
examined, Roſny's fent:ments upon the difference 
of religion. Promotic of cardinals,. and affairs of 
Rome. Curious conver tation of Henry with Roſny, 
upon the domeſtic diſorders occauuncd by the queen 
and the marchioneſs of Verneuil. 
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ARTHER memoirs of the year 2 Canti- 
nuation of the preceding article, the diſ- 
quiets and Jomeſtic quarrels of — V. Roſy 
endeavouts to put an end to them: the riſk be run 
upon this occaſion from the queen and the marchi- 
oneſs of 4 ber malignity. Wiſe and diſ- 
intereſted conduct of queen Margaret. Factions of 
the proteſtants and ſeditious in the kingdom. Hen- 
ry's journey io the provinces deſigned and prevented. 
Roſny viſits his t: how received at Ro- 
chelle, at Poitiers, &c. Hatred of the pruteſtants 
againſt him : other particulars and advantages of 


this journey: his from Henry at his re- 
turn. Juſtification of the duke d : falſely- 
accuſed. New in of the count d' Auvergne: 


means uſed to have him arreſted : letters 
which he received and wrote to him: an account of; 
His being ſeized : his trial. The machioneſs of 
Verneuil is likewiſe arreſted : Roſny is employed to- 
interrogate her : he can, neither by advice nor in- 
treaties, perſuade Henry to-baniſh her from France. 


Weakneſs-of-this prince for his miſtreſs. 
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IV. depoſites his- i I. in the Baſtile: 
council held on this occaſion. Conſiderations ms 
maxims- of Roſny upon government: means he 
makes uſe of to recover money. Verification of 
rents: other operations and tail of the finances. 
Regulations of the police and army. Eſtabliſment 
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Spain, on account of commerce. Peace reſtorech 
by Roſny, by means of a treaty : particulars and 
ſubſtance of the treaty. Farther account of the af- 
fairs of the United Provinces, of Spain, and of 
England. Agreement and treaty between the two- 
laſt powers. Cauſes of the diſcontent of the Uni- 
ted Provinces againſt England. The conſtable of 
Caſtile comes to Paris: his converſation with the 


concerning this ambaſfabor. Erroneous 
maxim. of Roſny's on the Salic law. Introduction 
to the execution of Henry's great-deſigns. Affairs 
of the Griſous, and of the fort of Fuentes: 
ings of the French, and other particulars on 
air. Diſpute with the Pope on the ſubject of 


this 


the bridge of Avignon; terminated by Roſy in 


favour of the king. The acquifitioa of the earl 
dom of Saint-Pau} : prudent advice given by Roſny 
to Henry on this occaſion. Religious orders eſta- 
bliſhed. in France. 


EMOIRS of the year 1605. Concluſion of 
, the proceſs againſt the counts of Auvergne 
and Entragues. Complaiſance and weakneſs of 
Henry IV. for the marchioneſs of Verneuil. The- 


oe procure the demolition of the 


reat diſpute between Roſny and-father Cotton, on: 
the ſubject of the college of Poitiers : defends him- 
ſelf againſt the calumaies of his enemies: his re- 
conciliation: with father Cotton: he quarrels with. 
the duke d' Epernon and Grillon : their reconcilia- 
tion, Inftances of the fantaſtical humour of Gril- 
lon. New calumnies againſt Roſny, by which he 
is in danger of being diſgraced. An affecting con- 
verſation with Henry, in which they are reconciled: 
an intereſting detail of this whole affair. Other 
attempts 
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attempts of Roſny's enemies to ruin him : 
of his daughter with the duke of Rohan: Henry re- 
fuſes to give the lieutenance-de-roi of Saint- Jean 
d'Angley to the duke of Rohan: other favours and 

ratuities granted and refuſed to Roſny by the king. 
Henry's deſign to marry mademoeiſelle de Melun to 
the marquis of Cœuvies. 
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tails of the finances and of government. Re- 
ions of the author upon the taille, la gabelle, 


Ke. Debts of France; diſcharged. Flouriſhing 


fate of the kingdom. Henry IV's application to 
the affairs of ſtate : his letters to Roſny. Death of 
Clement VII. Leo XI. owes his exaltation to the 
— of Henry: his death. Paul V. Pope. 

gyric of the embaſſy of the count of Bethune. 
Brief of Paul V. to Roſny : the eſteem in which this 
miniſter is held at Rome. Farther affairs of Spain, 
Flanders, and England. The kings of France and 
England diffatisfied with Spain. Affairs of the pro- 
teſtants : informations given to Henry of their bad 
deſigns. Roſny's opinion of the preſent ſtate of this 
body. Indiſpoſition of Henry. Aſſembly of the 
proteſtants at Chatelleraut : the views of H: nry and 
the huguenots in calling this aſiembly: Roiny ſent 
thither on the part of the king: his public and pri- 
vate inftructiuns : his cunverfation with queen Mar- 
garet. Intrigues of the duke of Bouillon and his 
party againſt Roſny : his wife conduct in the aſ- 
fembly ; his bold ſpeech at the opening of it: he 
refuſes to be preſident of this allembly. 
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ARTHER memoirs of the year 1605. Con- 
F tinuation of the account of the aſſembly hel at 
:hatelleraut. New artifices of the duke of Bouil- 
Jon : his letters to the king and afſembly. Impri- 
ſonment of the Luquiſſes. Different advices given 
to Henry IV. concerning the ſeditious: Roſny's 
opinion of theſe advices. Roſny diſconcerts the 
ſchemes of the proteſtants at Chatelleraut : he con- 
cludes every thing at that afſembly to the advan- 
tage and ſatisſaction of the king. The affairs of 
the deputies general : that of the' cautionary cities, 
Ke. His advice is not regarded in the affair of 
Orange: diſmiſſes the aſſembly ; declares the king's 
pleaſure to them; and returns to give an account of 
his proceedings to his majeſty, Henry's journey to 
Limoſin: Roſny accompanies him thither. Turenne, 
and the other hen belonging to the duke of Bouil- 
Jon, ſurrender to the king. His majeſty's return. 
Roſny holds the chamber of Les Grand Jours. 
Myrargues, and the two Luquiſles beheaded. 
of Theodore de Beza. Roſny quarrels with the 
count of Soiſſons, on account of ſome privileges an- 
nexed to the poſt of grand maſter of the ordnance : 
with the duke d' Epernon, upon account of the city 
of Rochelle: Henry's reception of the deputies of 
this city. Roſny's return to Paris: account of his 
— Queen Margaret arrives at Paris; her 
reception from their majeſſ ies. Memorial of Roſny 
upon duels, wherein he explains the origin, and the 
different cuſtoms of duelling. Henry's blameable in- 
dulgence in this reſpect: the good and bad fortune 
of this prince. 
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EMOIRS. of the year 6065. Roſny pre- 
ſents medals to the king. The king and 
queen confer with Roſny on the ſubject of their quar - 
rels. Converſation between Henry IV. and Roſny 
upon politics, in which they concert meaſures to- 
bumble the houſe of Auſtria. Roſny is made duke 
ition to Sedan : in- 
trigues at court this occafion. Letters — 
the duke of Sully to the duke of Bouillon: bis ad- 
vice to H : diſguſted upon account of the 
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Henry to ſeize the fortreſſes in the ent ldom of Saint- 
Paul; which is not liſtened to: Henry offended wich 
him upon coroner of db eatry tans Peadi. Diffe- 
rences of Paul V. with the Venetians. gives 
good advice to both parties. The city of Mets has- 
je ſuits: new favours-granted them. 
by Henry. Adventure of father Cotton on the ſub- 


ject of Adriana De- Freſno. Diſputesupon 


religion ;. 
with the clergy, on the of the council of 
Frent ; between the catholics and the 8 
of Rochelle. Ceremony of the baptiſm of the chil- 
dren of France. Regulations upon the gabelle and 
the elections. Other operations and regulations in 
the finances. Private life of Henry: his amufe- 
ments: conver fation between him and the Ccoantiers. . 
Military affairs in Spain and Flanders. Refleftians- 
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T BEGAN this year 4, as I had done all the pre- 

ceding ones, by the performance of a ceremony 
annexed to my employment, which was to preſent 
their majeſties with two purſes of filver medals. 
When I went to pay them the accuſtomed compli- 
ments on the firit day of the new year, I came into 
their chamber ſo early in the morning, that I found 
them ſtill in bed. Beſides the purſe of filver, I had 
cauſed two purſes of gold medals to be ſtruck, which 
they received with great pleaſure. Roquelaure, 
Frontenac, and La- Varenne, coming that moment 
into the room, the converſation turned entirely up- 
on theſe medals, of which the emblem was an open 
granada, and the device alluded to an anecdote in an- 
tient hiſtory concerning Darius“ and Zopirus. The 
King was the more pleaſed with the defign, becauſe he 
found it affect the malcontents of France in ſuch a 
manner, as he had a few days before directed me to 
make it affect them. His majeſty the next day 


+ 16. | 

* As anexplanation of theſe medals would be of little conſcquence, 
T furbeor to give any; nor de I take any notice of them in the begin- 
ng of any other years, T. ofe who intereſt themſelves in the ſubje fs 
of this nature, may fee the ſeries of theſe medals, vol. II. p. 6. of ths 
Old Memo.rs, where they are collected by the author, 
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made me a preſent of his picture, in a box orna- 
mented with diamonds ; and the queen ſent my wife 
a diamond chain and bracelet of grea value. 

The death of the ducheſs of Bar, his majeſty's 
only * ſiſter, was the firſt intereſting event to the 


* The ſuſpicion ſome conceived of this princeſs having been poi ſon- 
ed, was entirely groundieſs ; her death was attributed by others o the 
potions the took to make her pregnant : it rather ſeems to have bien 
occaſioned from her phy ſiciaus having treated her as being with child, 
though ſhe was nut. Andrew Du- Laurens, whom the king ſent o 
Her, was nut miſtaken in this reſpect, as tue reſt wire; but the prin- 
ceſs herſeli was fo firmly perſuaded of her being with child, by the ex- 
treme defire ſhe has to find it fo, that ſhe retuſed to take any of the 
medicines preſ ribed by that phyſician; imagining he wanted to fave 
her 1. fe, „t the expe ce of tue chi'd's ſhe believed herſelf to have con- 
ceĩve ; whereas ihe was not at all folicitous abcut the pretervation of 
her own lite, provided that of the ſuppoſed infant cculg de ſrveg, She 
perfitict in this nution and theſe ſentiments till the luſt mom at 
of her life, always crying out, Save my chi.“ Her body having 
been opened, it clearly appeared Du Lurcus had been exiremel 
right in bis judgment: that infteid of a real pr. gnancy, her illneſs 
was occahoned by an inward tumour or ſwelling, which for want of 
an application cf the proper remedies to diſpezie it, had brought on 
an inflammation. 

This prince s was a rare example of confugal effection; whenever 
ſhe ſaw or heard any neu-ma:ried women ſp ken cf, ſhe uſed to make 
i her with, mat they might love their huſbancs as affect onately ag 
ſhe loved hers, She often repeated this verſe of Propertius, changing 
the word Ferus into Deus: 

Omnis amor magnus, ſed cperto n cor: ge major: 
Hanc Venus, ut vivat, wentilat ir facem. 
Her corpſe was carried to Vendome, and depoſited by her mother's, 
queen Jane of Albret, The pope had at length granted this diſpenſa- 
tron, which had been fo long ſolicited, but the ducheſs died before it 
arrived at Lorrain. 

Henry IV. took it much amiſs, that the pope's nuncio, inſtead of 
the compliments of condolence, h ch he received from all the princes 
in Europe on his fifter's death, only ſpoke to him of his h lin ſs's 
tears for the ſalvation of that princeſs, who died out of the buſum of 
the church; and anfw red him with ſume warmth and indignation, 
but very judiciouſly, that it was a notion incorfiſtent with t e good- 
m-1s of God, to ſuppoſe, that the moment when a perſon breathes his 
laſt was not ſufficient for his mercy to open the gates of heaven to any 
finner whatever; “ I have not, anded he, the leaſt doubt of my fifter's 
„ being ſaved. De Thou, and Chronvl. Septen. anno 1604. 

What Atmelot de la Huuſſuy anvances in his nates on cardinal 
DP Uilat's letters, that this prince: ts had nu more affection tor her huſ- 
dend than he bad for her, is contr ry to the opinion of all other hifto- 
mane; there is mute foundation for his notion, that the deſign of the 
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court this year: Henry appeared greatly afflicted at 


it; he wore deep mourning, and not only ordered 
the whole court to do ſo likewiſe, but alſo the firſt 
gentlemen, and officers of his bed-chamber, the 
grand maſter, and officers of his wardrobe, the pages, 
and, in a word, all his houſhold ; the ſame regala- 
tion was obſerved in the queen's family. 

THe ducheſs of Bar, before ſhe left France, had 
contracted ſome debts in Paris, which were not 
yet paid. Without doubt, this princeſs had been 
prevented only by death from diſcharging them, fince 
ſhe had ſent jevels from Lorrain to be pawned te 
her creditors, who had made a ſeizure of her houſes, 
furniture, and other effects. Her houſes weie, 
a palace at Paris, a houle at Fontainebleau, and 
another at Saint-Germain, which the king her 
brother had given her ; and, among other furniture, 
there were p:Ctures in her gallery, chamber, and 
cloſets, which were well worth keeping in the royal 
palaces, and which the king wiſhed to have for that 
purpoſe ; but they had made the ducheſs's debts fo 
conſidetable, that he did not think it fit to deſire 
them, till they were all cleared. Theſe debts 
amounted to twenty thouſand livres. 

I was afterwards commiſſioned by his majeſty to 
take an inventory of the furniture and jewels be- 
longing to this princeſs : that which rendered this 
employment very difficult to execute, beiides the dif- 
ferent kinds of debis and effects, was the ſpecifying 
of thoſe that the king of France and the duke of Bar 


journey the duke of Bart ok to Rome, was leſs to ſolicit the diſpen- 
ſ.tion for his mar:iage, than to vppole it; bu that ine pope did rot 
ſuffer hin ſolf to be io impoſed on. The palace here ſpoken of is the 
palace of Suſſons, formerly call'd, The queen's pala: e, becauſe it had 
delonged to queen Catherine of M dicis, who left it by ker will ta 
her grand-doughter, Chrittina of Lorra:n 3 but by re-ſun of queen 
Cati:er:ne's de ts, it was ſulc in x601, and bought by the ducheis of 
Bar. It was ſold again in 1604, for one hundred thouſ end livies, or 
thereab ute, to the count of S. iſſons, whoſe daughter, Mary of Buure 
bon, tran ferred it, as part of her pc rtion, to prince I homas Francis of 
Savoy-Cariguan, grandfather of prince E: gene, 

B 2 had 
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had a right to, and the claims they both made to the 
rings the princeſs had pawned in Paris, Madame de 
Pangeas gave us a very exact account of what 
rings and other jewels the princeſs was poſſeſſed 
of, either before or after her arrival in Lorrain, 
and of what her moveables in France conſiſted ; and 
the inventory was regulated by this writing. The 
whole was regiſtered with great exactneſs, in the 
preſence of two or three members of the council, 
named by his majeſty, and the duke of Lorrain's 
commiſſioners; and this done, each of the two 
inces took poſſeſſion of thoſe effects that either be- 
— or were to be returned to them. The 
ducheſs's palace at Paris was, by the king, deſtined to 
be fold, becauſe part of the money for which it was 
firſt purchaſed was not yet paid; and the ſum pro- 
duced by this fale was ſufficient to ſatisfy the firſt 
owner of it, and all the other creditors. The king 
gave the houſe of Fontainebleau to the queen, and 
that at Saint-Germain to the marchioneſs of Ver- 
neuil, But as this ſale could not be made imme- 
diately, and the creditors demanding ſureties, it was 
by their conſent, agreed between the two princes, 
that the jewels ſhould be depoſited in my hands, 
without any other ſecurity than my word : they re- 
mained there till the following year, when the 
queen having taken them, I was diſcharged by a 
writing, dated 28 June, 1605, and ſigned by Des- 
Marquets and Bontemps. I ſhall now proceed to 
the re-eftabliſhment of the jeſuits, which I have 

promiſed to give ſome account of. 
NeoTwiTHSTANDING the arret that ſeemed to de- 
rive them of all hopes of ever ſettling again in 
— yet they had found means to engage the 
court in their intereſts, and to make, even in 
his majeſty's council, ſuch a great number of pro- 
tectors, whoſe voices, joined to the earneſt and al- 
moſt continual ſolicitations of the Pope, the houſe of 
Lorrain, and many other perſons both within and 
without 
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without the kingdom, ſo greatly ſtrengthened their 
party, that it was not poſſible for Henry to reſiſt any 
longer; and, indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that he 
ielded without much reluctance. Some jeſuits 
who had gained acceſs to his perſon on account of 
what had paſſed the preceting year during his jour- 
ney to Metz, behaved with ſo much addre's, and 
made ſuch advantage of that permiſſion, that Henrv 
began to fee them with pleature “, and even to au- 
mit them familiarly to his preſence. T hoſe who 
were thus ſent to try their fortune, and who we 
may be aſſured had been choſen with all the d- 
cernment of a f{uciety that underſtood mankind per» 
fectly well, were the fathers Ignatius, Mayus, Cot- 
ton, Armand, and Alexander; for father (inthier 
did not yet ſneœ himſeii; hsturnof mind, which was 
tather arcent than complting, was not yet wanted. 
W HEN the jeſuits were thus ſccure of great part 
of the-court, and flattered themſelves that their ene- 
mies in the council would be either the weakeſt par- 
ty, or fuch as would not contradict a propoſal they 
knew to be agreeable to the king, they preſented a 
petition in form to his majeſty; „ ho baving in ef- 
fect taken a retolution very favourable for them, or- 
dered the conſtable one day to aſſemble a council at 
his houſe, compoſed of the chancellor, meſſieurs de 
Chateau- neuf, Pontcarre, Villeroi, Maiſſes, the pre- 
ſident De Thou, Calignon, Jeannin, Sillery, De- 


* The favourable reception the jeſu'ts met with at court and in 
aris, was principally owing to their qualifications as preachers ; thoſe 
who are named here were excellent in that reſpect. We ſhall ſoen 
have occation to ſpeak of father Cotton, Father Laurent Mayus, or 
Mayo, was born in Provence; he ws a man of great wit and conduct, 
and one of thoſe who the moit effectually athſted the pope's nuncio 
in procuriug the re-eftabliſhment of the jeſuits. This jeſuit putting 
Henry IV. in mind of his promiſe to recal that order at a proper 
time, {aid to him, “ Sire, your time is now come, it is nine months 
„ ſince you mace this promiſe, and women are delivered at the end of 
„ nige months” © True, father Mzvo, anſwered that prince, but 
but don't you Know Kings go longer than wemen do. Chronel, 

Septennaire, anno 1603. : 
B 3 Vic. 
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Vic, and Caumartin ; there to hear from La-Varen- 
ne, the moſt zealous ſolicitor the jeſuits had, the 
tc ciety's propoſals, and what arguments they could 
« ffer to ſupport them; to Celiberate upon them; and 
ic bring him an exact account of what paſſed ®. 


His majeſty would have been very well fatisfied 


to have had me cf this council; and his reaſon for 
not naming me to the conſtable among the others, 
was (as he told Olerai, the firſt groom of his bed- 
chamber, who afterwards repeated it to me) be- 
vrauſe he believed this commifion would not be 
az1eeable to me. But Sillery here exerte] all the 
z "1s of a courtier; he affected to his majeſty ſo much 
1::1priſe that this council ſhould be held without me, 
z cempanied with all thoſe treacherous praiſes which 
y and malice make uſe of no certain occaſions, 


Tune parliament of Paris, having b en informed of the king's re- 
tt} 2 teu ing th: recal of the jeſuits, ſent the firſt preſident de 
ia as ti. eir deputy to his majeſty, to preſent their remonſtr-nce 
: „tit. The prefident ſpoke to the king with great vehemence ; 
tue ſubſlance of his ſpeech may be ſcen in De Thou, who after hav- 
Ing related, as an eye-witneſs, what paſſed cn this occaſion between 
the king and his parliament, complains of a writing which came 
n road at that time, under the title of, The king's anſwer to t..c re- 
monſtrance of the parliament; and whi. h is a continued ſeries of re- 
zoaches from thot prince to the firſt preſid nt, an of praiſes of the 
3cſnits : wherea« the only anſwer he king made to the deputies of the 
Torliament was, that he thanked them for the ſolici ude they dif 
covered for the preſervation of his life, and that he would take all 
neceſſary me iſures not to run himſcif into any dingers. The length 
and fpirit of thi. writing teſtify in favour of M. De Thou; but on the 
other ſde, this anſwer of Henry IV, whether true or fit:tious, is ſet 
for h inthe 4'h vol me of Villeroi's State Memoirs, p. 400, and con- 
firmed by Mattiiiev, that prince's hiſtoriographer, whom Henry IV. 
Þ:; mfclf furniſhed w.th m moirs of his hiſtory, vol. II. book iii. On 
this authority, which is of great weight, f.ther Danie! has ci edit in 
bis Hiſtory of France, in fo 10, vol. III p. 1939. Theſe things would 
induce one to believe this was the real anſwer of Henry IV. at leaſt 
in ſubſtance z ani M. De Thou zgrees, that after the king's anſwer, 
h ch contained an order to r:giſter his edit, te parliament raving 
made a farther atte pt to avoid regiſtering it, his majeſty ſent for them 
a ſecond time, and declared his will to them with authority, ard even 
with anger, and afterwa'ds ſent Andrew Hurault de Maiſſes, one of 
his ſecretaries of ſtate to the parliament, to cauſe his edict to be re- 

giſtered without any modification, 
that 
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_ that he laid the prince under a neceſſity of telling 


him I ſhould be there likewiſe. The views of this 
artful courtier were, to make me only anſwerable 
for all the inconveniences which they foreſaw might 
equally attend a denial, or grant of the jeſuits requeſt, 
for every one knew it was a nice affair, I gueſſed 
Sillery's motive for acting in this manner, and it was 
not long before my ſuſpicions were fully confirmed. 
THe council being aſſembled, and myſelf preſent, 
as one of the members, the queſtion was put to the 
vote; when Bellievre, Villeroi, and Sillery, direct- 
ing theireyes to me, Sillery ſpoke for the others, and 
ſaid, that theſe gentlemen, as well as himſcH, yield- 
ed to me the honour of deciding upon this queſ- 
tion, as to one who was better acquainted with 
the affairs of fate and the king's inclinations than 
any that were preſent, I was already not too well 
diſpoſed towards Sillery, and this ſtroke put me quite 
out of humour with him: inſtead of a compliment, 
with which any other courtier woul have paid 
his flittery, I anſwered to his meaning, and that 
without any diſzuiſe, I told him, that I faw no 
reaſon for altering a cuſtom fo generally received as 
that of voting according to rank, eſpecially on a 
ſubject that my ſentiments, whatever they were, 
would, on account of my religion, be ſuſpected of 
partiality ; unleſs it was with a defign to give the 
world a ditadvantageous interpretation of my words, 
as I knew many that were preſent expected to have an 
opportunity of doing ; and had even done it be- 
forehand, by groundleſs charges upon a point on 
which I had not yet declared my thoughts; and add- 
ed, in plainer terms, that although I ſhould vote 
firſt, yet F would not give the perſon that fpoke to 
me ſo great an advantage as he ſeemed to hope for 
but that I would do nothing till I had firſt conſulted 
my oracle, And in reality | was reſolved to have a 
conference with his majeity, before any reſolution 
was taken in the matter in debate, ** I find then,” 
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ſaid Sillery, ſmiling maliciouſly, and affecting igno- 
rance of the meaning of my lait words, “that we 
*++ muſt wait for your opinion till you have taken a 
journey to the banks cf the Seine, four leagues 
&© from hence.” Ablon it was that he meant, the 
place where the proteſtants had their aſſemblies. 
„ Monſieur, replied I, your enigma is not very ob- 
„ ſcure; however, I 2250 you, that as in religious 
«« matters, not men, but the words of God, are my 
* oracles, fo in affairs of ſtate, I am guided only by 
+ the voice and the will of the king; which I in- 
tend to be particularly informed of, before any 
« thing de determined upon a buſineſs of this im- 
*+ portance.” Then addreſſing myſelf to the whole 
company, I told them, in a tone of voice ſomewhat 


raid, that great inconveniences muſt infallibly be 


the conſequences of a precipitate reſolution in this 
caſe. 

AFTER this diſcourfe, which might be taken for 
that act of deliberation J had juſt before declined, 
the conſtable taking advantage of the hint I had 
turniſhed him with, and pleaſed likewiſe with hav- 
12% an opportunity to do me ſome ſervice; for, ever 
fir.ce thai he had received from me in che affair of 
marecha! Bion, his former prejudice againſt me was 
changed into a fincere affection, ſaid, that he was 
Entirely of my opinion, as to the neceſſity there was 
of knowing the particular inclinations of his ma- 
jelty, before any thing was reſolved on; and added, 
at it would not even be improper to defire him to 
be preſent at their debates, if it was only to put a 
ſtop to thoſe little heats and animoſities, that had al- 
ready begun to appear in our firſt fitting, Villeroi, 
ſhewing an impatience to proceed, which ſurpriſed 
every one that knew his diſpoſition, ſaid, that ſince 
this affair could no otherwiſe be terminated than b 
the re-eſtabliſhment of the jeſuits, it was needleſs to 
protract it any longer; and, after giving all the 
weight he could to his holineſs's interpoſition, and 
anſwering 
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anſwering for the faithful performance of the pro- 
miſes made by the ſociety, he explained the motives 
of the king's conduct in this affair, who had not, he 
ſaid, referred it to a council, the members of which 
were all appointed by himſelf, to be contradicted, but 
to avoid taking upon himſelf the annulling, by his au- 
thority, ſo ſolemn an arret of parliament as that 
againſt the jeſuits; and concluded, by complaifantly 
ſaying, that it was fit his majeſty ſhould be ſpared 
the diſagreeable neceſſity of deciding ſolely this 
queſtion, Villeroi certainly highly honoured us all 
by this ſpeech ; and the council, no doubt, owed 
him great acknowledgments. De Thou ridiculed 
this opinion, as Villeroi had done ours ; he ſhook his 
head, and ſaid, that, if his majeſty's deſign had been 
fuch as Villeroi had repreſented it to be, not to 
meddle in this affair, he would have referred it to the 
deciſion of the parliament, as likewiſe the examina- 
tion of the jefuits propoſals z and hence taking oc- 
caſion to give his own ſentiments of the matter, he 
added, that if the king would avoid the blame he 
would incur by acting otherwiſe, and the danger that 
would reſult from it both to the ftate and his own 
perſon, this was the only part he could take, name- 
ly, to refer it to the parliament, Certainly this was 
not ſpeaking like a courtier : but neither his advice 
nor that of Villerci was followed. The reſt of the 
counſellors declared, by a fingle weed, that they 
thought it neceſſary his majeſty ſhould be applied to, 
before they proceeded any farther; and this was the 
end of our firſt fitting, | 

THe next day I had a private conference with his 
majeſty; and the firſt thing I brought upon the car- 
pet, being the debates on ihe preceding evening, I 
perceived the king expected I ſhould tell him my 
tentiments of them. I did not heſitate a moment ag 
to the part I ſhould take; and truth obliges me 
to confeſs, it was not very favourable for the 
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jeſuits®, I told his majeſty, that I could not poſſibly 
comprehend how, after an arret of parliament pub- 
liſhed by his order, and for a cauſe as neceſſary as juſt, 
he ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be ſtill prejudiced in fa- 
vour of an order, from which both himſelf and the 
ſtate had nothing but miſchief to expect. Here I 
could not help bringing the king of England to his 
remembrance ; and, having no intention to protract 
my diſcourſe to any length, I contented myſelf with 
barely entreating him to diſpenſe with my aſſiſting at 
ſuch hateful deliberations: or, if not, to let me 
know his will preciſely, and command me fo abſo- 
Jutely to regulate my vote according to it, that T 
might find my excuſe in the neceſſity of obeying him. 
a Well, ſaid Henry, fince we are alone, and you 
& have leiſure to diſcourſe on this matter, tell me 
« freely what it is you fear from the re. eſtabliſh- 
« ment of this ſociety, and afterwards I will tell 
„ you what I hope from it, to the end that we may 
% judge whoſe arguments have the moſt weight.” 
I would ſtill have excuſed myſelf from this taſk, ſay- 
ing, that it was abſolutely neeilleſs, ſince his ma- 
jeſty had already taken this reſolution. But he te- 
plied, that that ſhould not hinder him from paying 


ſome regard to my reaſons ; and commanded me ſo 


poſitively to enter into this diſcuſſion, that I could 
no longer refuſe to ſatisfy him. 

THE public has no advantage to hope from the re- 
floration of the jeſu.ts in France t, which it may 


It ie id in the manuſcript of the king's library, which we have 
quoted before, that mefſheurs de Sully, de Bouillon, de Maupeou, &c. 
did all they were able t: divert the king from this reſolution. 

+ The foll wing diſcourſe does not contain ary thing more, nor is 
even ſo firong as the preſident de Ha lay's, which we ſee in De Thon, 
nor han what all the writings at that time cr ſince are filled with 


againft the jeſuits: I fre] no leſs repugnance in tranſcribing it, than 


J kave owned my felf to be ſ nſible of in the preface to this work. But 
the reader will eafily obſerve here, that it has been endeavoured to im- 
poſe mere corjeCtures on him as ce:tzin ſacts, and bare poſſibilities as 
avowed deſigns. Ten pages of vain declamation never will counter- 
ballance the leaft real fact aſcertained in four words: and, to ſpeak 

juſtly, 
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not promiſe itſelf from any other religious order; 
and for the excluſion of the jeſuits there are particu- 
lar reaſons, ariſing from the inconveniencies which 
follow from their eitabliſhment in this kingdom. 
Theſe reaſons and inconveniencies are reducible to 
four heads, which are immediately ſeen to be of the 
laſt importance; religion, the conduct of govern- 
ment with reſpect to foreign nations, the interior 
government of the kingdom; and laftly, the perſon 
of the king. Let us now ſpeak of the firſt : the 
only ſure foundation upon which the ſyſtem of go- 
vernment, which the council will henceforth fol- 
low, can be ſupported, is union and peace between 
the two religions prevailing in France: the jeſuitsy 
muſt be ſuppoſed, by thoſe who favour them, to pro- 
mote this peace and union; but in truth, this can be 
leſs expected from them than from any other men. 
Their firſt ſt atute places them in ſuch blind ſubjection 
to their general, or rather to the Pope “, that, tho” 


Juftly, M. de Sully does not prove anything here, but his paſſion and 
animoſity againſt the jeſuits. It gives one horror to repeat, or even to 
think, of What he fays of ſtabbing and poiſoninz, which could only 
come from the mouth of a calviniſt, and an inveterate enemy; tut it 
ought to ſurpriſe us the leſs in coming from M. de Rofny, ho was 
under folemn engagements fo the king of England to act and ſpeak in 
that manner, whenever the recalling of the jeſuits ſhould come in 
queſtion, for the intereſt of hereſy, their common cauſe, of which he 
was as zealous an eſpouſer, as the king of Great Briiain a declared 
enemy of the church. 

It may be obie ved, in relation to the article in the inftitution of 
the jeſuits, which enjoins a blind ſubmiſſion to their general, that by 


this ſobmiſſion or blind obedience is meant, firſt, the vow they enter 


into after a noviciate of nine years: now this vow is exactly in thisag 
in all other religious orders; its nature is perfectly the ſame, and no- 
thing is required of the jeſuits, but that ſubmiſſion and obedience 
which the holy fathers of the church enjoined to the faithful, who 
particularly conſecrated themſelves to the ſervice of God : beſides, 
this obedience ought never to be blind, but in points of perfection 
und religious obſervance ; it can never derogate from the laws of na- 
ture, nor thoſe of divire, ecclefiaſtical, or civil inft.tution, forthe pre» 
ſervation of order in the government? of nations. 

By this ſubmiſſion or obegiencc is alſo meant, ſecondly, the fourth 
vow which the profeſſed of that company make, and which is ſuper- 
added by them to the three a of the religious orders. 

Now 


— 
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as particular men they might have the moſt pure and 


pacific inter tion, they can move only by the will of 


theſe two ſupericrs, of whom the pope has a great 
deal of miichief in his power; and their general is 
always either a Spaniard born, or a dependent upon 
Spain. Now it cannot be imagined, that the Pope, 
and the general of the jeſuits, will ever contendedly 
ſee the proteſtant religion forming a diitinct intereſt in 
France; it mult therefore be, that the jeſuits, filled 
with the notiens of Rome, men likewiſe of dexterity 
and intelligence, and to complete their character, 


jealous of the honour of their own party, will, by 


their confeſſions, their ſermons, their books, and 
their converſation, keep up a perpetual ſchiſm 
among the people; whence will enſue diſcord and 
contention between the different members of the 
body politic, which will ſoon or late produce ſuch 
another civil war, as that frum which we are got free, 


Now this fourth vow impoſes no other cbligation on them, in regard 
to the fovereign PoniiF, but merely o obey him, when he ſhall com- 
man them to go on miſſions for the ſalvation of ſ.uls. This is the 
whole ſubſtauce of it, notwithſtanding what multitudes ſay of it, who 
continually repreſent this vow in the moſt ocivus light, and who 
from thence {nceilagtly take occaſion to inveigh againſt the ſociety : 
If per promit.o ſpecialem obedientiam ſummo pontifici, circa miſſtores : 
„Moreover, I promiſe a ſpecial obedience to the fovereign Pontiff, in 
& relation to miſfficons;”” theſe are the expreſs terms in which this 
vow is made. I contains four circumſtances which comprehend the 
v ole extent of it; which may be feen in the book of the inſtitution 
ot the Jeſuits, or in tile abridgement of it printed at Bruſſels, in 1690, 
part 3. chap. 3. ſect. 3. Theſe circumiances as, firft, the jeſuits 
are fo bid 10 ſ licit the Pope, either them elves or by other perſons, 
to be ſent to on: country rather than nother; ſecondly, they muſt 
obey, whether they are ſent a nengſt the Tu ks, or other infidels, or 
even totie Indies, whet! er they are appointed to labour in the con- 
verſi n of heretic nd ſchiſm; tics, or in the perfection of the faith- 
fu! ; thirdly, they muſt ſt cut immediately fer the places of their 
deſtivat.on, withuut any wiltul excuſe or del.y; fourthly, they are 
not to demand any neceſſaries vor expences fur the journey, but muſt 
be ready to go on foot or horſeback, with money or without, as his 


holineſs ſhall think proper, having regard caly to Goo's ſervice, Can 


@ vow of this na ute afford any manner of fuund:tion for the injurious 
reflection: that have for two centuries paſt, both in writing and by 
word of mouth, been cait on the ſociety on this account? 


Nor 
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Non are they leſs capable of diſturbing our con- 
cord with ſoreign nations, which is the ſecond 
reaſon for which good policy would oppoſe their re- 
vocation ; the pope either favouring Spain by incli- 
nation, or depending againſt his will upon that 
crown, particularly ſince the Spaniards laſt invading 
Italy; and the great view of Spain being the deſtruc- 
tion of the French monarchy ; when we conſider 
that the jeſuits are connected with both the pope and 
the Spaniards, by principles, cuſtom, and teligion; 
what can be concluded, but that France will have in 
her boſom a body of men always ready to take part 
with her enemies? Here religion comes again into 
the queſtion : the ſcheme formed by Henry, for the 
glory and tranquility of Europe in general, requires, 
that as ſome time he ſhould ſend an army into Italy, 
capable of ſetting the pope free, even without his 
own conſent, from the ſhackles in which he is kept 
by the power of Spain; in this deſign the help of 
the proteſtants will be neceflary, without which no- 
thing can be done againſt the Spaniards: but the je- 
ſuits will never like a ſcheme of general policy, 
which will make the proteſtants important, and eſ- 
tabliſh them in Europe, 

RATHER than ſee the execution of ſuch a deſign, 
and become enemies to Spain, as they mult then do, 
they will endeayour to waſte the forces of the king 
upon his ſubjects, which is the third reaſon againſt 
recalling them: and, what will produce almoſt as 
much diſorder in the government of the kingdom, 
their acceſs to the prince, and the influence which 
they will have over the exerciſe of his power, will 
enable them to commence another kind of war 
againſt the miniſters, and men in office, under the 
ſuſpicion that they have not the ſame deſigns with 
themſelves. I reckon myſelf among thoſe who will 
de the firſt ſacrificed to theſe few favourites. And 
to conclude, has not the king himſelf had a dread- 
ful inſtance of their hatred, without giving them 

new 
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new opportunities of daggers and poiſons ? and does 
he not know the reaſons for which the jeſuits would 
have put another prince upon the throne of France 
in his place? ſuch a one as they hoped to make 
more eaſily concur in their ſchemes, both general 
and particular, Ifhe had any doubt of it, I offered 
to prove it evidently to him, by a paper ſent me 
from Rome againſt the cardinal D'Oſſat. of which 
I ſhall ſpeak preſently; and I then added a few re- 
flections, with which that paper had ſupplied me. 
Tus king anſwered me, that he ſhould like to ſee 
that paper, and ordered me to ſhew it him ; but he 
temained. invincible in his purpoſe, notwithſtanding 
all the reaſons that I could offer him. He told me, 
he had only two things to oppoſe to my diſcourſe, 
which he found I had performed by long premedita- 
tion ; the firſt was, that it was natural for the jeſuits 
to be devoted to Spain, the only power which had 
courted and careſſed them, when they were ſcorned 
or hated almoſt every where : that if they had found 
the ſame reception in France, or ſhould now begin 
to find it, they would ſoon forget Spain 1. For the 


1 Without any deſign of ſpeaking in favour of the French jeſuity 
of that time, I would only obſcrve, that Henry IV. formed a true 
judgment of the diſpoſitions they have fince manifeſted, The ſervices 
France has received from them have diſſipated the reproach ſo often 
found in the mouths of all who then were enemies, that they endea- 
voured to exalt Spain on the ruins of the French monarchy : beſides, 
the jeſu;ts did not become engaged in the league from their connexions 
with foreign nations, but from the preſent fituation of affairs of reli- 
tien. If, from an error in judgment, in which they were authoriſed 
by the opinion of the Sorbonne, and moſt good Frenchmen, they 
conceiv.d it expedient to ſtrengthen themſelves by a foreign ſupport, 
it was not becauſe they were enemies to the nation, their country, of 
the government, but becauſe they apprehended ſuch connexion neceſ- 
fary to promote the intereſts of religi n; and becauſe they, like ma- 
ny other catholics, blinded by an exceſs of zeal, erroneoufly imagin- 
ed, that whatever was done in defence of the faith was juſtifiable : 
they however obſ.rved more decorum than many others; for none of 
them appeared in Paris at he time of the bar:icadez not were any of 
them ſeen to join in the odd and ridiculous proceſſion of 2 590. Vide 
father Daniel's hiſtory of France, vol. III. It may be further obſerv- 
ed, that the jcſuits were perigFuted in Spain, ſor being too — 
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truth of this, he quoted father Mayus, who had de- 
clated to him, as he told me, in the name of the 
whole ſociety, their fincere attachment, and con- 


firmed it with the ſtrongeſt oaths, ſubmitting that 


de and his aſſociates ſhould be conſidered as the 


moſt flagrant traitors, if his promiſes were not ful- 


filled; 

Tut king added, that theſe oaths and promiſes 
perhaps would not fo fully put me to ſilence, but 
that I might have ſomething to reply ; but that a 
ſenſe of bis own intereſt, and care for the preſerva- 
tion of his perſon +, determined him, he ſaid, not 
only to receive the jeſuits to mercy, but to treat 
them well ; for if he once reduced them to defpair, 
and deprive them of all hopes of returning to France, 
there was nothing which they would not attempt 
againſt him. His majeſty then dilated at large up- 
on the credit, the artifices, and the expedients of 
that fociety ; by whith he endeavoured to perſuade 
me, as he appeared himſelf perfuaded, that this ſo- 
ciety, to whatever diſtance it might be driven by ba- 
niſhment, would have a thoufand means of practiſ- 
ing on his life, and that he was defirous to ſet himſelf 
free from perpetual diſquiets. He concluded with 
this expreſſion of Cæſar , That it was better to put 
one's ſelf at once into the power of thoſe that one 


the interett of France; at the ſame time, they were charged in France 
with being too cloſely engaged to Spain. No one, in fact, laboured 
fo effectually to obtain the abſolut on of Henry IV. and his reconcili- 
ation with the pope, as cardinal Tolet, a Spaniſh jeſuit. This ap- 
pears from the letters of cardinal D*Oſfat, between the years 1595 and 
160 3. Hence \arofe the pique Spain, and Philip the ſecond, bad 
againſt the jeſuits, and father Aquaviva their general, whom, for 
that reaſon, they were er ntinually involving in troubles, 

+ Pentre-ſaint-gris ] faid Henry IV. to thoſe who endeavoured to 
ditſuade him from recalling the jeſuits, “ will you be anſwerable, for 
*© my perſon?” which words ſtopped every on-'s mouth. See the 
king's MSS. vol. go 3. 

t Infidias undique imminentes ſubire ſemel confeflim ſatius efſe, quam ca- 
were ſemper, ſays Suetonius; which does not ablolutely fignify, that 
the moſt unexpected death is the beſt, as the text in the old memoirs 
expreſſes it, and which is more conſiſtent with the context. 

ſuſpects, 
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ſuſpects, than to be continually uſing precautions 
againſt them. | 

By theſe words, and the tone with which they 
were pronounced, I eaſily comprehend that his 
majeſty had already reſolved upon the re-eftabliſh- 
ment of the jeſuits, and that nothing could diſſuade 
him from it. "Therefore, inſtead of oppoſing this 
reiolution by new objeCtions, many of which, and 
thoſe very ſolid, I had ftill to offer; I told him, 
that ſince he 1eemed to make the ſaf-ty of his perſon, 
and the happineſs of his life, to depend upon the re- 
calling this fociety, that was ſufficient to make me 
labour for the ſucceſs of the affair as zealouſly as 
La-Varenne himfelf could do; and that, when the 
council again afſembled, he ſhould have procfs of it, 
I ſaw joy ſparkle in the eyes of this prince at my 
words ; and that the ſacrifice I made him might not 
go unrewarded, and that | might have no cauſe to 
apprehend the blame of what might happen ſhould 
fall upon me, he promiſed me two things that inftant, 


and gave rhe his royal word for the faithful per- 


formance of them. One was, that neither the je- 
ſuits, nor any other perſon in the world, ſhould 
prevail upon him to declare war againft the prateſ- 
ants, unleſs I myſelf ſhould adviſe him to it: the 
other, that nothing ſhould be capable of making 
him remove from his perſon, a miniſter with whom, 
be his religion what it would, he was well fatisfied 
% and efpeciaily,” added he, with a moſt obliging 


familiarity, “a man ef whom I can ſay, with the 


* utmoſt ſincerity, wha: you ihe other day told me 
% Darius ſaid of his Zopirus +”, He likewiſe aſ- 
ſured me, that he woa endeavour to make the je- 
ſuits entertain the ſame ſentiments of me that he did; 
and that I ſhould knows before much time was paſt, in 


+ Zopirus, a Ferfian ſatrape, l avin cut off his noſe, ears, and 
pe, vider to execute a ftritagem whi u put Darius in poſſeſſion of 
the city of Bat: lon, that p:ince uſed tv iy, He would have given 
twenty Baby lens tor one Zopirus Hercdetus, b. v. 


what 
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what manner he expected they ſhould behave to- 
wards me. ; | 

I Ax not ſure whether he did not exert himſeifon 
this occaſion that very day; for I had a viſit from 
La-V arenne the next morning, who defired as a fa- 
vour, that a jeſuit, who, he aſſured me, was ſtill 
more a Frenchman by inclination, than birth, 
might be allowed to pay his reſpects to me. I an- 
ſwered La-Varenne, that he well knew every one 
was ſure ofa polite reception at my houſe, and eccle- 
fiaſtics eſpecially, who never perceived any more of 
my religion, than the obligation I thought it laid up- 
on me to treat them with a diſtinguiſhed reſpect ; 
and that, if this were not the caſe, the character he 
gave me of this jeſuit was ſufficient to inſure his 
welcome. This French jeſuit was father Cotton +, 


+ Peter Cotton, born 1564 at Neronde, of one of the moſt diſ- 
ti»guiſhed families of Forez, Great changes ought to be made in 
the idea the author here and elſewhere endeavours to give us of him: 
he was a man endowed with great ſenſe, an extraordinary et-quence, 
and all ihe neceſſary qualifica'ions to make himſelf univerſally 2gree- 
able. © The king,“ ſays the Chronologie Septennaire, concei ved 
* ſo great an affection for kim from the firft moment he ſaw him, 
that ever after he acquainted him with whatever he was going to 
% urdertake, He fr preached at Fontainebleau, atterwards at Pa- 
rie, wire every better kind of pariſh was deſirous of nearing i:im ; 
and it is no wonder they ſhould, for he has ſo engaging a manner, 
that one can never be weary of giving ti.e utmoſt attention to him. 
He narrowly eſcaped, about this time, being aſſaſſi nated by the 
king“ pages, who wour.ded him in ſeveral places with a ſword, as he 
was coming in à coach to the Louvre; becauſe ſome of the lords of 
the court having compla ned to the king, that the pages ſeeing him 
paſs b+, had cried, 0:4 34, O Cotton, (one of the cries of Pans) lus 
majeſty had ordered ſome of them to be whipped for it: be we uld 
even have puniſhed this attempt «n his life with great ſeverity, if fa- 
ther Cotton had not earneſtly beſought him to pardon them; they 
were therefore only drove from court. The king, ſays the ſame 
« writer, on this account, increaied the favours he conferred on the 
« jeſuits : he even wanted to beſtow a biſhopric on father Cotton, 
« who by politically refuſing to accept of this ce, did a ſignal ſer- 
« vice to the order of which he was a member.” 

The author of Chronologie Septennaire, had ſpoke more correctly 
if he had ſaid, father Cotton was ftrictly obliged to refuſe the biſh»o- 
ric offered him by the king, and that he did, in reality, refuſe it in 
conſc quence of this obligation z for the jeſults make an expreſs vow 

not 
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whom he brought with him the next day as I went 
into the hall to give audience as uſual after dinner. 
The jeſuit approached me with all imaginable de- 
monſtration of veneration and reſpect, and was laviſh 
in his praiſes of my great eapacity, my fervices, and 
likewiſe upon the protection which he ſaid he had 
been aſſured I was diſpoſed to grant his fociety, in- 
termingled with the moſt profound bows, and re- 
peated aſſurances of gratitude, devotion, and obedi- 
ence. I was not deficient in a return of compli- 
ments and ceremony, being folicitous to omit no- 
thing the perſon and preſent occafion required. 
Tu next day the council, ftill compoſed of the 
ſame members as before, aſſembled for the ſecond 
time; and no affair was ever more quickly diſpatch- 
ed, without entering into any diſcuſſion, or making a 
needleſs diſplay of arguments in favour of a queition 
already decided. I ſaid in brief, that the preſent 
conjuncture of the times required, that the jeſuits 
ſhould have a fettlement in F rance, It was reſolved, 
that they ſhould take an oath to hold all the prin- 
ciples of true Frenchmen, and elect no one for a 
provincial “, who was not French by birth: this 


not to 2ccept any ecclefiaſtical dignities; and they can have no diſpen- 
fation from this vow, but from the pope himſelf, Father Cotton, if 
we form our judgment of him from his life as wrote by father Or- 
Jeans, was too religious a man to be influenced in his refuſal of this 
offer, by any other motives than his principles of diſntereſtedneſs and 
modeſty, Mattbie alf> ſpeaks of father Cotton with great elogiums, 
vel. II. b. iii. Henry IV. in this year, made him his confeſſor, on 
the refign1tion of Reue Benoit, pariſh prieft of Saint-Fuſtache : and 
he further infiſted, that the office of ſuperior of the college of Navarre, 
which had always, till that time, been joined to that of the king's 
corfuifor, ſheuld from henceforth be diſunited from it. 

» I do not find that, in the edit forreftoring the jeſuits, any men- 
tion is made of this elt tion f a French provincial; if there is, it is 
onl+ by implication. Theſe are the conditions expreſſed in it: That 
the jeſuits ſhall not found any college in France, without the king's 
permiſſion : that all of them ſhall be Frenchmen born; and that no 
other ſhall be ſuffered inthe kingdom ; that one of them ſhall always 
refide near the king's perfon, to be anſwerable to him for the condudt 
of all the reſt; that, on their entering into the ſociety, they ſhall 
take certain oaths before the officials, that they ſhall not make any 

attempts 
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they ſwore to perform, and all the paſt was buried in 
oblivion. All I have to add is, that during the 
whole time, I was extremely reſerved, and acted 
with great circumſpeCttion, as well with regard to 
father Molina's opinion of grace, that was publiſhed 
this year, as upon ſome propoſiti-ns of three jeſuits, 
which occaſioned high debates between thoſe that 
favoured, and thoſe that oppoſed them, eſpecially 
theſe two; that the pope's being the ſucceſſor of 
Saint Peter was not a point of faith, and that conſeſ- 
ſion might be made by letters. On this occaſion, 
the jeſuits were ſoon ſenſible how neceſſary the royal 


atter pts on the king's perſon ; that they ſhall not engage in any af- 
fairs to the prejudice of the ſtate, &c. that they ſhall not do any tłꝭ ing 
to infringe the Jaws of the kingdom, the juriſd tion of bi hops, or 
the rights of the clergy, the univerſities, c. that they fall 
not teach or adminiſter the ſacraments in any dioceſe, without 
the conſent of the biſhop of ſuch dioceſe 3 that whatever had been 
taken from them ſh-1} be reftored, but that they ſnall not be permitted 
to make any new acquiſitions, without the king's expreſs approbation z 
nor ſhall they be ſuffered to claim any ſhare with their relations in the 
inheritance of the eſtates or effects of their families. The city of 
Lyons and La-Fleche were the only places where they were allowed 
new eftabliſhments ; thoſe of fa; mer foundation are enumerated in the 
e ict, amounting in all to eleven, viz. Toulouſe, Auch, Agen, 
Rhodes, Bourdeaux, Per:guenx, Limoges, Tournon, Le-Pur-en- Ve- 
lay, Aubenos, and Beziers. We will ſuffer M, De Thou to complain, 
that ſum- of theſe conditions have ſince been annulled, but not from 
thence to claim a right of charging the jcſuits with having failed in 
the obſervance of them. 

As to the general of their order being a foreigner, whi h gives fo 
great offence to M de Sully, it could not be require of them, that 
they ſhould never have any but a native of France; the choice of a ge- 
neral being made by different members o the ſociety, deputed for that 
pu poſe, aud choſen out of diffe- ent nations; and therefore, to have re- 
quired this of them, would have b-en requiring an impoſſibility. As 
to the manner of this election, nothing is poſitively laid down, either 
by the laws or practice of the ſcciety ; for every jeſuit, who ſhall be 
deemed qualified for the office, whether a Frenchman, or of any other 
nation, is liable to be chuſ-n, as the whole depends on an abſolutely 
free choice, The only-eaſon why feuer d' Aubenton, a Frenchman, 
confeſlur to his caiholic majeſty, was not appointed th: laſt general 
but one, was becauſe the French jeſuits themſelves oppoſed bis being 
choſen, Father Charles de Noyelle, on whom the offige was conferred 
in 1685, was agentleman of Artois, and a ſubject of France. 


igterpo- 
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interpoſition in their favours was to them. Had they 
been given over to the parliament, the Sorbonne, 
the univerſities, and the moſt part of the biſhops +, 
and the cities in the kingdom, their doctr unt had not 
taken deep root : but the king did not abandon his 
hew favourites; and even, at the folicitatious of La- 
Varenne, gave them his cattle of La-Fleche, where 
they ſoon feunded a very fine college. 
Tus reſtoration of the jeſuits aiforded matter for 
a real triumph to Viliervi, Jeannin, Du-Perron, 
and above all to D'Ollat, who had not neglected 
theit intereſts a: Rome, where he ſtil} refided to manage 
his majeſly's affairs at that court. And nete it ſeems 
proper to introduce that memorial, which was ad- 
dicfied to me from Italy againſt this ecclefialtic, and 
which, as has been obſerved, I had already mentions 
ed to the king. 

His majeſty was then gone to Chantilly, to ſpend 
a few days there in the month of April, on account 
of the pure air, the agreeableneſs of the place, the 
conveniency for hunting, and other country amuſe- 
ments, which his phyſicians ſeemed to think neceſ- 
ſary for his health, Upon ſome letters 1 wrote to 
him, in which I could not diſpenſe with myſelf from 
obſerving that by his abſence a great number of af- 
fairs were left undetermined, he returned imme- 
diately to Paris, notwithſtanding all the entreaties 


+ The Septennary, on the contrary, informs vs, that immediately 
after the reſtoration of the jeſui s, they were invited by many cities, 
biſhops, &c. to come to them, ibid. 4383. It was,” lays Mat- 
thieu, p. 606, © the general deſire of all the catholics to ſee them re- 
& ſtored frem the conviction their abſence had given how necefiary 
& an advantageous their preſence was for the inſtruction of youth, 
&« and the direction of men's conſcience:, They afforded their enemies 
* no advantage over them, either from their morals or actions, which 
«& were ſo conformable to their doctrines, that not one ſingle diſcord 
4% broke the harmony between them, their hearts and their tongues 
te being in the ſame tone, &c. This writer had before ſpoken of 
them in the moit advantageous terms, vol. II. b. ii. p. 270; and his 
evidence is rendered leſs liable to ſuſpic on, by his having a pertoaak 


difference with the ſociety, as appears in the third book, p. 681. 
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of his phyſicians to prevent him, The ſame even- 
ing that he arrived, he remembered the memorial in 
queſtion, and aſked me for it, by which he only pre- 
vented me, it being my intention to ſhew it him that 
day. I had brought it with me, between my coat 
and waiſtcoat, and I left it with him, that he might 
examine it at his leiſure, I had made no alterations 
in it; and added nothing, except perhaps a few re- 
flections, which this paper had no great need of, to 
draw upon the perſon 2gainſt whom it was wrote his 
majeſty's utmoſt diſplealure. | 
Hz author of this memorial, who has his rea- 

ſons for neither mentioning it in his own name, nor 
that of the perſon to whom it was addreſſed, endea- 
voured to prove, that D'Offat had prevaricated in 
every point of his commiſſion, and had accepted it 
with no other deſign, but to bring matters to that 
paſs, that the king ſhould be obliged to enter into 
the views of the catholic leaguers of his council, and 
to purſue a political plan very different from that 
they found he had hitherto conducted himſelf by, 
This new plan, which ſtill breathed the ſpirit of the 
league that gave it birth, conſiſted in uniting France 
in intereſt and friendſhip with the pope, Spain, the 
archdukes, and Savoy, againſt all the proteſtant 
powers of Europe in general, and the proteſtants of this 
kingdom in particular; to make Henry concur with 
the pope in placing a catholic prince on the throne 
of Great Britain; no longer to protect the United 
Provinces ; to uſe his authority to procure a gene- 
ral ſubmiion to the council of Trent; in a word, 
to make him adopt all the Auſtrian ſchemes, and all 
the maxims of the other fide of the Alps. The je- 
ſuits were to undertake the taſk of cementing this 
union, which was to be founded upon a marriage 
between the children of France and Spain, and the 
firſt effects of it the dethroning of king James +. 

+ I have nothing to add to this article, but what has been ſaid ia the 
Foregoing aotes. 
THE 
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Tux author of this memorial, to prove that he 
did not bring theſe heavy accuſations againſt D Oſſat 
Jike a mere ceclaimer, juſtified the truth of them b 
that cardinal's own letters, as well thoſe I have for- 
merly mentioned, as others which he had collected, 
and by his common diſcourle at Rome, either in 
public, or to my brother, ambaſſador to that court, 
and others in private : he explained the myſtery of 
thoſe almoſt inſurmountable obſtacles the holy fa- 
ther made to the k:ng's abſolution, and the marriage 
of the princeſs his fitter ; he thewed that they pro- 
ceeded trom D'Ollat himielf, who duting the whole 
time that thoſe atiairs were depending, abuſed with 
impunity he confidence his maſter repoſed in him; 
and, to prevent the reproaches he had reaſon to ex- 
pect from him, gave him to underftand, that he was 
under an ablolute neceflity of perſuading ihe court of 
Rome, that his majeſly was of the ſame opinion, and 
that it was with dithculty he ſuppreſſed thoſe reports 
which from time to time were ſpread to the contrary. 

IT is certain, that throughout this whole affair 
D' Oſſat acted with great art, as likewiſe in the in- 
finuations he ſecretly gave the king, that Spain, 
with reſpect to him, had only the moſt pacific in- 
tentions, for which the pope was ready to be ſecu- 
rity. All this is ſo clear, and ſupported by the au- 
thor with ſuch inconteſtoble proofs, as forces belief, 
notwichſtanding that ſpirit of hatred and fury, which 
jt cannct be denied every part of this paper breathes 
againſt D'Oſſat; he is alſo reproached in it with aſ- 
ſuming the character of a great politician, and a 
conſummate ſtateſman, when he had ſo much reaſon 
to bluſh for his ignorance and incapacity; and that 
in this eccleſiaſtic nothing was to be found but the 
meanneſs of his original, having, before his ad- 
vancement to the purple, been a pedagogue and a 
footman , and owed all the ſeveral advantageous 


t The prejudice, the injuſtice, and the falſhood, ſo apparent in 
this laſt place, totally deſtroy all the credit that might have been 
given 
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changes in his fortune to the fawning arts he prac- 
tiſed on Villeroi, and to his flaviſhly ſerving the ha- 
tred of other catholic leaguers to the proteſtants. 
At the concluſion of this memorial, the author ear- 
neſtly entreats the perſon into whoſe hands it ſhould 
happen to fall, to ſhew it to his majeſty. 

SETTING afide all that this paper contains of the 
extravagant or outrageous, which ſhew it came from 
a declared enemy, it mutt ſtill be confefled that 
D'Offat could not efcape the reproach of havin 
fland-cred his ſovereign, and being ungrateful to his 
benefactor ; and that he even left to poſterity the 
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gver to this memorial, pretended to have come from Rome againſt 
cardinal D'Off.t, Hs gratituie in many places ob.iges him te fe K 
of monſieur de Vili-roi his protector, and to make an almoſt open 
rofeſion cf his attachm-nt to hm. What can be concluded from 
ence ? certainly nothing iu derogation of the qu-lities of his mind, 
and every thing in favour ot ihe goodneſs of his heart, Ore cannot 
avoid obſerving, how palpably the author here abutes the liberty of 
thinking freely: he endeavour: to xtend it ver matters oi religion, | 

8 almeſt the only ones which onght to be exempt from it; and ſcems 
1 defirous to excludz it from pouitical affa rs, which of all others ought 
F to be moſt ſubject to debate; nothing bein ſo une rtain, ſu much de- ' 
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pendant on the caprice of for une, cr ſo liable to change as they. As 
to the private hiſtory of cardinal D*Odfſat, it muſt be allowed, he was 
of t e loweſt extraction; ſome ſay he was the fon of a quack doctor; 
others, a baſtard Fn of the lord Caſſanabere; whilſt others, with 
more probability, make him the ſon of a farrier, of the dioceſe of 
Auch. He was tutor to the young lord of Caftlenau-Marnoac ; af- 
terwards he went to Rome, in the quality of ſccet.ry to Fix, and 
was there appointed ſecretary to cardinal Lewis d' Eſte, pruteRor of 
the affairs of France at Rome. He ws then leat by his mrjefty to 
Florence : and at laſt went ambaſſador to Rome, Venice, &. The 
biſhupric of Rennes was conterred on him in 1596; and in 15co, that 
of Bay-ux : M. de Roſny obtained Henry IV's permiſſion fr him to 
reſign the laſt. He intended to paſs the ref of his days at Rome; and 
actually died there on the 13ih of March, 1604, a month after the 
death cf the ducheſs of Bar, aged fixty-crgit y-a"s. The laſt letter he | 
wrote was to M. Vill-roi, fix days before his death. t | 
See the ether particulars of his life in Amit de la Houſſaye, pre- 
fixed to the edition of this cardinal letters puoniſned by him: he has 
carefully avoided taking the part of che cardinal in he little diſferences 
which bappened betu ixt him and t e duke of Sully; and he affer's, 
1 do t know on what grounds, that the reaſon why that miniſter would 
not write to him, was, b cauſe he cou!d not prevail cn h:micli to give 


him the title of Monſcigneur, Note on the 329th letter. 
means 
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means of convicting him of thoſe two crimes, in the 
letters which through vanity he cauſed to be printed, 
wherein he calumniated Henry IV. as a prince who 
oppreſſed the clergy, deſtroyed the nobility, ruined 
the third eſtate of the kingdom, and acted like the 
tyrant of his people. 

Nor is truth leſs violated in thoſe furious excla- 
mations he makes againſt the proteſtants. What 
can one think of the epithets of impious, horrid, de- 
teilable, ſacrilegious, with which he brands a body 
that makes profeſſion to agree with him in the belief 
of all the fundamental articles of the doctrine of Je- 
ſus Chriſt, and have the ſame veneration for the di- 
vine writings in which they are contained, the 
Apoſiles Creed, the Ten Commandments, and the 
Lord's Prayer +. 

As to bis political errors, though in D'Oſſat they 
may well he imputed to views too narrow and con- 
fined, yet they are not the leſs palpable. At a time 
when the ambitious projects of the houſe of Auſtria 
-were in a manner poſted upthroughout all Europe, he 
expoſed France to the danger of being the firſt victim 
of them by breaking off for ever with all her allies 
that were to ſupport her againſt this proud and inſo- 
lent monarchy. And what is ſtill more ſurpriſing, 
this deitructive policy communicated itfelf, as if by 
contagion, to the greateſt part of thoſe who were 
employed in the adminiſtration of public affairs: and 
what is yet more to be lamented, it gained ground 
upon the wiſeſt as well as the ſmalleſt party *. 


+ This reaſon of our author's is a very weak one; for every one 
knows that the profeſſors of the new religion do not acknowledge the 
authority of the holy fathers, the councils, cr any other ſources of 
tracition cr faith, 

* This 6 ſtem of politics has not been productive of the miſch'ef; 
M. de Suliy apprehended it would occaſion : on the contrary, the 
event of it has been as favourable / as it poſſibhy could have been. It is 
nevertheleſs true, and will in ſome de rte be a juſtification of our 
author's manner cf reaſoning on this occaſion; that if the execution of 
theſe defigns, of which the deſtruction of the proteſiant religicn in 
France w-s the principal, Lad fallen into the hands of any other ban 

cardinal 
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Ir was this policy that in the month of April this 
year expoſed Villeroi to one of the greateſt mortifi- 
cations that could happen to a man in a public em- 
ployment. The king, when he fat out to Fontaine- 
bleau, where it was his cuſtom to keep his Eaſter, 
during which there was a ceſſation of ail buſineſs in 
the council, tock leave of his counſellors till the 
Sunday after Eaſter ; but on Good Friday he recall- 
ed me by a letter, in which he informed me, that 
he had diſcovered ſome treaſonable practices in his 
court, and that he wanted to confer wi h me; for 
which purpoſe he would order poſt - horſes to be rea- 
dy for me at Ablon on Eafter-Sunday, that | might 
ſet out for Fontainebleau when the communion was 
over. I did fo, and this was the affair in queſtion. 

VILLEROIq had a clerk iu his office named Nico- 
las L'Hote +, whoſe family, from father to fon, had 
been attached to that of Villeroi ; but the perſon of 


whom we are now ſpeaking, before he entered into 
his ſervice, had bee ſecretary to the count de La- 
Rochepot, when he was ſent ambaſſador from France 
to Spain, L'Hote had wit, but of that ſort that 


cardinal de Richelieu, the fucc-ſs of it would not only have been 
coubtful ; but if any attempt of ſa great conſequence as this had by 
any meins miſcar;ied, France would, in all probability, hive been 
replunged into the friphttul firuation ſhe was in during the reign of 
the children of Henry II. 

Cardinal de Richelieu did not however, in every reſpe& follow 
the plan attributed to D' Offat, Vi:leroi, &., fince ur ng his whole 
I fe was engaged is a war with Spain. The perfect knowledge he 
h d of the particular reiv'.rces on which France could depend, 
which, if we may juoge from appearances, he had acquired princi- 
pell) from Sully's Memoi.s, made him take in, and in ſome degree 
reconcile, both theſe oppoſite ſyſtems, bo entering into the defign of 
weakening the houſe of Auttria, in purſuance of the one; and of de- 
ftroying Calviniſm in France, according to the other of them. I don't 
know af any one inſtance that ſo evidently proves as this does, u hat 
a fimple man is capable of. Te proteftants of France, who had ob- 
tained 2 toleration of themſelves, after having remained u diſtu· bed 
full th-rty years, we e, almoſt at once, brought into au entire ſubjuc- 
tion : this happened, becauſe on the one fide there was a cardinal ce 
Richelieu, and on the other there was no longer a Henry ct Navarre. 

Or, as others foy, Du Portail. 
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ſtrongly inclines the owner to artifice and intrigue. 
During his tay in Spain he contracted an intimacy 
with the Spaniſh ſecretaries of ſtate, Don Juan Idia- 
ques, Francheſes, and Prada, to whom he betrayed 
the ſecrets of the ambaſſador his maſter. When 

Rochepot, returned to France, L'Hote finding him- 
ſelf without any employment, ſolicited Villeroi, 
whoſe godſon he was, for a place in his office, and 
was by him entruſted to decypher his diſpatches ; 
which was very agreeable to L Hote, as it afforded 
— an opportunity of carrying on his firſt trade with 

urity. c 

—— , who ſucceeded the count de La- 
Rochepot in Spain, perceived, a ſhort time after, 
that the ſecrets of his prince were known to that 
court; and in vain tortured his imagination todiſco- 
ver from whence this misfortune proceeded. Not 
being able to fix upon any particular perſon, he en- 
treated his majeſty, in a ſhort letter add reſſed to him- 
ſelf, to look upon all the clerks in his ſecretaries of- 
fices, eſpecially thoſe belonging to Villeroi, as ſuſ- 

perſons. This treachery extended its influ- 
ence to all our other ambaſſadors to the ſeveral courts 
of Europe, who were extremely aſtoniſhed, and com- 
plained to the king, as Barrault had done, that the 
contents of their diſpatches were known at theſe 
courts as ſoon as they received them from France, 
and very often before. 

Bur neither Barrault nor they could penetrate 
any farther into the affair, till Barrault was one day 
accofted by a Frenchman of Bourdeaux, a refugee 
in Spain, whoſe name was John de Leyre, but bet- 
ter known by that of Rafis, which be had borne 


* Emeric Gobier de Barrault. It is related of this ambaſſador, that 
being one day at a comedy in Spain, in which the battle of Pavia 
was repreſented, and ſeeing a Spaniſh actor throw him down who per- 
formed the character of Francis I. ſer his foot on his thro:t, and, in 
the met outrageous term, oblige him to atk quarter, be got upon 
the ſtage, and in fight of the whole houſe, ran the ator through the 
body with his ſword. Amelot's notes on D' Oſſat. 
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when he was in the ſervice of the league, having 
been onef of the moſt active of the incendiaries, and 
on that account not being able to get himſelf com- 
prehended in the pardon, was obliged to fly inta 
Spain, where his ſervices, which conſiſted in reveal- 
ing ſome advices he ſtil] received from his aſſociates 
in France, were rewarded by a good penſion that 
was allowed him by that court, and which was con- 
tinued to him, till the council of Spain having pro- 
cured by other means more certain intelligence than 
any they could get from Rafis, he ſoon perceived, by 
the contempt he was treated with at Madrid, and the 
diſcontinuance of his penſion, that his credit was 
ſunk all of a ſudden ; and changing his battery thac 
inſtant, he applied himſelf with the utmoſt diligence 
to find out who was the traitor in France that had 
enriched himſelf with his ſpoils, not doubting but 
that if he ſhould ſucceed, this diſcovery would pur- 
chaſe his recal to his own country, which he bad 
always in his view, and probably procure him greater 
advantages than thoſe he loſt in Spain. 

Men educated in the arts of faction, and the 
myſtery of intrigue, have talents for theſe ſort of diſ- 
coveries peculiar to themſelves. Rafis got acquaint- 
ed with another Frenchman, named John Blas, who 
had ſettled in Spain, and it was from him that he 
learned in what manner L'Hote had abuſed the con- 
fidence of his firſt maſter. Rafis, ſtruck with this 
hint, fixed, as by inſtinct, on this man; and having 
procured from other perfons information that he was 
actually one of Villeroi's ſecretaries, at that diſtance 
his ſagacity alone diſcovered to him what ſo many 
others upon the very ſpot were ignorant of, 

His ſuſpicions being changed into a certainty, he 


went to Barrault, and offered to point out the 
traitor of whom he complained, but that care mult 


be taken to prevent his having any ſuſpicion that he 


1 L'Etoile ſays, he had been one of the ſixteen. 
C 2 was 
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was diſcovered, on condition, that if his informa- 
tions were found to be true, the king would give 
him a free pardon in form, and a decent ts. 
Barrault thought the affair of ſuch importance, that 
he made no ſcruple to promiſe both. Rafis likewiſe 
exacted a promiſe from Barrauit, and this with a 
view to his own ſafety, that he ſhould proceed flow- 
ly and cautiouſly in the affair; and that when he 
wrote to France upon the propoſals that had been 
made to him, he ſhould addreſs himſelf to none but 
the king. But Barrault underſtood this laſt requeſt 
as an exceſs of unneceffary caution, which did not 
exclude him from acquainting bis majeſty's chief 
miniſters with the affair: and it was Vilieroi himſelf 
that he informed of Rafi's offer and propoſals. Vil- 
leroi, who did not imagine that the traitor was in 
his own office, ſent the diſpatches immediately to the 
king: but L'Hote being with his maſter when this 
packet from Barrault was opened, drove directly at 
his purpoſe; and refleting upon the importance of the 
advice, acted in the very manner that Ra fis had with 
ſo much reaſon been apprehenſive he would do; for 
he wrote inftantly to his correſpondents in Spain, 
defiring them to take all the neceſſary meaſures, 
and that without delay, to prevent Rahs from diſco- 
vering more. This was the deſt method he could 
think of to ſecure himſelf, and to prevent any bad 
con!equences ; and it would probably have ſuccced- 
2 had the perſon concerned been any other than 
ahs. 

Tr1s man, when he received his pardon, which 
his majeſty ſent him, together with his anſwer to his 
propoſals, obſerve. that it was not ſigned by Lome- 
nie, to whom the king would naturally have re- 
ferred it, if it had not been offered him by another 
tr:in of conveyance ; and concluding from therce 
that it had paſſed Villeroi's office, he went directly 
to the ambaſſador, and complained that he had de- 
ceived him; and now thinking it no longer neceſ- 
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fary to conceal any thing, he told him his reaſons 
for preſſing him to write only to the king, and to 
Villeroi leſs than any other perſon : he gave him, in 
2a few words, all the informations he had promiſed 
him concerning L'Hote's intrigues ; that done, he 
told Barrault, that to avoid, if it was ſtill poſüble, 
the danger with which he was threatened at Madrid, 
he had nothing left for it but to endeavour to gain 
the French territories with the utmoſt expedition. 
And accordingly he mounted his horſe that moment; 
and it was happy for him that hedid fo, for the next 
morning his houſe was inveſted by archers, who 
were ſent after him with orders to make all poſſible 
haſte, that they might come up with him before he 
reached the frontier : but Rafis, by fortune, or 
rather by his own extreme diligence, eſcaped with 
Deſcartes, Barrault's ſecretary, whom this ambaſ- 
ſador permitted to accompany him to preſent him in 
France. They never reſted till they found them- 
ſelves at Bayonne, from whence continuing their 
route without delay, they came to Paris, and hear- 
ing the king was at Fontainebleau, ſet out directly 
for that place. . 

On the road they met Villeroi, who was going 
from Fontainebleau to his houſe at Juviſy ; and be- 
lieving they ought not to conceal any thing from 
him, intreated him to have his clerk arreſted by way 


of ſecurity ; and that they might have the ſole ho- 


nour of the affair, offered to return themſelves to 
Paris to arreſt him. Villeroi neither approved of 
their propofal, nor the offer they made him of their 
perſons; which, it muſt be confeſſed, was an in- 
ftance of great imprudence; but he, doubtleſs, ima- 
gined, that it was not poflible for L'Hote to eſcape. 
He told the two couriers, that his clerk was to come 
to him the next day, and that it would be then time 
enough for them to ſecure him; it being likewiſe 
bis opinion, that his majeſty ought firſt to be ſpoke 
to about it ; and that they riſked nothing by this de- 
C 3 
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lay, provided they keep a profound filence. Sur- 


priſed and diſſatisfied as they were at this proceeding, 
it was their buſineſs to obey ; and they delivered the 
packets they were charged with, to him, to be given 
to his majeſty, which he did the next day. 

Tu king had not yet received theſe packets on 
Faſter-day when I came to Fontainebleau, nor by 
conſequence knew of the two couriers arrival, or the 
name of him that betrayed him; the only certain in- 
telligence he had was, the warning that had been 
given him to bold all the clerks of Villeroi ſuſpected. 
As I did not reach Fontainebleau till it was very late, 
and was greatly fatigued with my journey, I did not 
wait on his mazeſty till the next morning. I found 
him up and dreſſed, though it was ſcarcely ſun-riſe. 
Barrault's informations had given him great uneaſi- 
neſs. This prince took my hand, and leading me 
into the gallery that joived to his apartment, confer- 
red with me there a long time upon the news he had 
juſt received from bis ambaſſador. The diſpatches 
from London that had been loſt coming into his 
mind, and all that I had ſaid when I imputed this 
misfortune to Villeroi's people, which at that time 
he took for an effect of jealou:y and hatred, now ap- 
peared to him ſo well founded, that he acknowledged 
to me he began to give credit to it, and to conceive 
very unfavourable thoughts of Villeroi. As he did 
not expect that Deſcartes and Rafis would arrive fo 
ſoon, he ordered me to ſift this matter to the bottom, 
and uſe my utmoſt endeavours to find out the truth. 

His majeſty and I had been three days employed 
in endeavouring to make diſcoveries, when Villeroi 
arrived with the packets beforementioned. I was 
walking with the king in the long gallery t of the 
garden of Pines, and preparing to take leave of him 
for my return to Par is, at the very moment that Vil- 
leroi came up to us. His countenance expreſſed all 
that grief the conſciouſneſs of having ſuch news to 

t The gallery of Ulyiles. 
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in ſorm his majeſty of muſt neceſſarily inſpire ; and 
I may venture to fay, that for a man who had ſome 
cauſe to wiſh to humble a rival, or at leaſt to rejoice 
in his humitation, I ſympathiſed truly with him in 
his affliction. While he read the papers, his ma- 
jeſty often looked at me, and preſſed my hand ſeveral 
times. He did not give him time to read them out, 
but interrupting him at the name of L'Hote, ** And 
* where is this L'Hote, your clerk ?“ faid his ma- 
jeſty, with ſome emotion, ** have you not cauſed 
*< him to be ſeized?” I believe, fire,” replied Vil- 
leroi, in great conſternation, ** that he is at mv 
© houſe, but he is not yet arreited.” ** How!“ 
returned Henry in a rage, you believe he is in 
„your houſe, and yet you have not ordered him to 
6+ be ſeized ! Pardieu ! this is great negligence in- 
„ deed; how could you trifle thus when you knew 
« his treachery ? this buſineſs muſt be attended to 
„ immediately: go back with all poſſible haſte, and 
„ ſeize him yourſelf.” 

ViLLERO1 departed in the utmoſt grief and conſu- 
ſion; and I did not delay a moment my return to 
Paris; when the next day I received a letter fron: 
his majeſty, who ehargco Deſcartes to tell me tron 
him all that had paſſed. Since | find myſelf engaged 
to relate this affair, that I may avoid the reproach 
of having fupported ſuch accounts ef it as have been 
given by the enemies of Villeroi, in what remaitis to 
be faid I ſhall follow the detail he himſelf gives of ft, 
in the apology for his conduct, which he thought ir 
neceſſary to+ make public. After having recounted, 
in a manner advantageous for himſelf, ali that had 
paſſed from the moment wherein he ſpoke to the tu o 


+ See the original of this apology in Villeroi's Memoirs cf ſtate, 
Fage 322, it bears date the 3d of May. There can be no &ubt of ins 
containing a faithful relation of the ſent ents and actions of this mi- 
niſter, it being ſtrictly conformable i th + account given of it by M. 


De Thou, the Chronol. Septen. Matib cu, and all ether hiſtorians of 
credit of that time. 
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couriers. to the time that he went to the king at 
Fontainebleau, he proceeds in the following man- 
ner. 

THAT at his return to his houſe, he found the 
biſhop of Chartres and ſome other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, who waited for him, and detained him a long 
time in his cloſet, the ſubject of their conference be- 
ing the ſettling ſome points relating to the approach- 
ug ceremony of the order of the Garter. When 

-cicartes came to his apartment, to acquaint him 
th:t L'Hote, with Defnots, were juſt arrived from 
Paris, his reſpect for his company hindered him from 

merrupting them. L'Hote, on his firſt entering 

he houſe, was faluted with the news of the arrival 
of the two couriers from Spain, yet preſerved pre- 
j1cnce of mind enough to appear but little concerned 
t it; and pretending that he was Hungry, and 
would go and eat a morſel in the kitchen, only paſ- 
fed through it, telling the maitre d'hotel that he 
would go to a public houſe and refreſh himſelf, and 
get hie boots taken off, that he might be in a condi- 
tion to appear before his maſter. Villeroi, after his 
company went away, aſked where L'Hote was ; and 
being informed that he was in the offices, as every 
body believed he was, he thought he could not do 
better than ſend a ſervant to tell the maitre d' hotel, 
that he ſhould amuſe L'Hote with ſome diſcourſe, 
and not loſe ſight of him; he himſelf, in the mean 
time, went to Lomenie, to de ſire that he would lend 
him Du-Broc, lieutenant du prevot, who he intend- 
ed ſhould arreſt him. He brought back Lomenie 
with him, and they placed themſcives at a window 
that looked into the court where the whole tranſac- 
tion was to paſs. But theſe precautions were too 
late, L'Hote had already eſcaped. 

Tuosk who judge favourably enough of Villeroi 
to take the whole recital upon his word, will at leaſt 
probably exclaim here againit the dilatory manne 
ta which this ſecretary of ſtate executed thoſe order 
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he had juſt received from the king's own mouth, and 
in a tone as abſolute as it was preſſing: he would be 
ſtill more culpable, if a thouſand circumſtances of 
L'Hote's eſcape, made public by Deſcartes and Ra- 
fis, which were not mentioned in his apology, 
were true: however, it would be certainly great 


injuſtice to believe every thing that on this occaſion 
was ſaid againſt Villeroit; his enemies had too good 
an opportunity afforded them to rail, not to take ad- 
vantage of it; the proteſtants, eſpecially, painted 
him in the blackeſt colours, not able to deny them - 
ſelves the pleaſure of being revenged on him, who 
had contributed more than any other to the king's 
change of religion. But, on the other fide, it is not 
fit to hold him clear of any blame, as thoſe that are 
devoted to him do, who inſiſt, that his whole con- 
duct in this affair was juſtifiable. All my friends 
did not ſcruple to fay publicly, that, if ſuch an ac- 
cident had happened in my family, I ſhould have 
been much more ſeverely reflected upon. The 
foreign ambaſſadors reſiding in France, and even the 
pope's nuncio, came to my houſe at Paris, and de- 
clared to me, that if, after ſuch a diſcovery, their 
diſpatches muſt ſtil] paſs through Villeroi's hands, 
their maſters would not venture to mention any thing 
of conſequence in them. 5 

As to the traitor, all that could be done was to 
fend ſome archers after him, who purſued him ſo 
cloſely, that when he came to the fide of the river 
Marne, with a Spaniard who accompanied him, and 
at a (mall diſtance for a ferry-boat, he could not 
hope to reach it before they came up with him, and 
ſaw no other way to avoid their purſuit, than to 


T De Thon r-marks, that M. de Villeroi did not abſolutely eſcape 
ſuſpicion, but at the ſame time he ſays, that Henry IV. far from 
ſufferirg himſelf to be i:fluc1ced by it, endeav ured to comfort hm 
u de 5 misfortune, book rxrert P. Mathieu nkewiſe aſſerts, nat 
Henry IV. wa too well a quainted e h the: fidelity of this miniſter 
to cvnceive the laſt ſuſpicion againt him, vol. II. b. iii, p. 637, 
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throw himſelf into the river, thinking to ſwim over 
it ; but he was drowned in the attempt. The Spa- 
niard choſe rather to be taken ; and he was brought 
back to Paris, with the body of L'Hote, which was 
drawn cut of the water. Villeroi ſeemed truly af-- 
flicted that they had not been able to ſeize his clerk 
alive: indeed he had reaſon to regret it; it was the 
only means he had left to ſtop the mouth of flander. 
He was the firſt to propoſe to me, in a letter he 
wrote to me about the affair, to have the carcaſe 1 
treated with the utmoſt ignominy, and to puniſh 
the Spaniard in an exemplary manner. 

ALL this could not appeaſe the king. He knew 
not, for a long time after this adventure, in what 
light to behold Villeroi; and was three days in doubt 
whether it was not fit to baniſh him from his pre- 
fence. But Villeroi threw himſelf at his majeſty's 
feet, with ſo many marks of a profound forrow, 
med tears in fuch abundance, and made ſuch deep 
proteſtations of his innocence, that Henry could not 
help believing him (though the world would never 
de perſuaded, but that he only feigned to believe 
him) and with that goodneſs, fo natural to him, 


granted the pardon he ſo vehemently implored. 


The ſurgeons who examined his corps were unanimouſly of opi- 
nion, if we may give credit to L'Etoile, that he had not been drowned : 
and, as there was no more appearance of his having been ſtabbed or 
ſtrangled, they concluded he had been ſmothered, and afterwards 
thrown int the ziver. The Sepennaire takes no notice of this exa- 


mination by the ſurgeons, but gives an 2mple detail of the particulars | 


of L'Hote's flight, and the manner in which he was found, which to- 
tally deſtroys the validity of the account given by L'Etoile, who up- 
on other occaſions, has given ſufficient proofs of his diſlike to M. de 
Villeroi, and yet could not avcid acknowledging, that Henry IV. did 
not treat M. de Villeroi wich the more coldneſs on this account? 
* taking the trouble, fays he, of going even to his houſe, to com- 
„fort him in his ſorrow, not d. ſcovering the leaſt ſigns of diffidence 
aof him by reafon of what had paſt, but ſeeming rather to put more 
&« truſt in him than before. It was therefore faid at court, that it 
Vas happy for him he had ſ@ good a maſter, fince, in affairs of ſtate 
* of ſo much cunſequence, kings and princes uſually expect maſters 
% thould be anſwerable for the acts of their ſervants.” Anno 2604, 
5. 24 
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MATTERS were in this ſtate, when I returned to 
Fontainebleau, to inform his majeſty what I was in- 
diſpenſably obliged to do, of the repreſentations made 
me by the foreign ambaſſadors. It was reſolved, that 
the cypher made uſe of by our ambaſſador ſhould be 
changed; and the king now thought only of taking 
advantage of this incident, to make Villeroi more 
exact (I repeat the king's own words) more cautious 
in the choice of his clerks, and lefs haughty than he 
had formerly been. His majeſty concerted with me 
in a letter, which he thought likely to produce this 
effect, becauſe I was to make it public: this letter 
was broughttome at Paris by Perroton from the king, 
as if to acquaint me with the indulgences he had 
thought fit to ſhew Villeroi. The contents were, 
that his majeſty could not refuſe a pardon to the 
tears and entreaties of this ſecretary ; that I ought 
no longer to di{truſt him, ſince he did not; and that, 
in his preſent condition, charity zequired, that I 
ſhould write to him a letter to give him comfort, 
and an aſſurance of my friendſhip ; and this he en- 
treated me to do. 

I sxCOnNDED the good intentions of his majeſty 


without any reluctance, and, I may even ſay, with 


more fincerity than he required of me, except that [ 
could not prevail upon myſelf to'write to Villeroi, 
that I held him entirely diſculpated. This I thought 
would appear a ridiculous piece of flattery : I ſaid 
enough to afford him the means of perſuading the 
public, by my letter, that I was convinced he was 
innocent of the capital crime of which he was accuſ- 
ed. I gave him the hint of the declaration he pub- 
liſhed ſome days after wards, and repreſented to him, 
that he ought to endeavour to ſhut the mouths of the 
proteſtants, to whoſe cenfare he had laid himſelf 
open; and chat the only method he could uſe for that 
purpoſe, was to relax a little of that violence he had 
ſhewn againſt them, by ſeeking to inſpire the ca- 
thol:cs with more benevolent fentiments of them; 
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and laſtly, to appear publicly the promoter of that 
regulation I had fo often propoſed to him to eſtabliſh 
a perſect concord between thefe two bodies. If in 
this letter I added, that his abſolute juſtification in 
the king's opinion depended upon his future behavi- 
our, and if as to what had paſſed I produced the ex- 
ample of marechal Biron, it was only in obedience 
to the king's commands, who was willing to appear 
indulgent, but not weak. 

ILLEROT, in his anſwer to my letter, thanked 
me for the advice | had given him, which he aſſured 
me he would exactly follow, and for my good of- 
fices, which he proteſted he would never forget. He 
confefſed, that he ought not to have ſo blindly con- 
fided in a young man like L'Hote, and was candid 
enough to acknowledge, that although his con- 
ſcience did not reproach him with the guilt of any 
crime againſt the king, yet the error he had fallen in- 
to was ſufficient to caſt a ſtain upon his reputation, 
wiiich all the faithful ſervices he was reſolved to 
continus to render his majeſty, during the remainder 
of his life, would never wipe off. In his defence he 
only ſaid, that the great obligations L'Hote had re- 
ceived from him were what made it ſo difficult for 
him to believe he could fail in his duty. Villeroi 
ſeldom wrote to me without renewing the mention 
of his fault, his misfortune, and his innocence, and 
almoſt always the obligations he thought he owed: 
to me on this occaſion. 

iT appeared, that Barrault did not give credit to 
the injurious reports that were ſpread of Villeroi by 
his enemies, ſince he wrote to him, a ſhort time af- 
t-r wards, and gave him an account of a converſa- 
tion between himſelf and Prada, of which L'Hote 
was the ſubject. Rafis had reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with the recompence that was made him; deſides 
the fum.of fhi.cen hundred and ſixty livres, which 
he received from Barrault when he left Spoin, a gra- 
tuity of a thouſand crowns was beſtowed on him, 
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and all the conditions agreed by the ambaſſador were 
fulfilled. This did not hurt Barrault himſelf, being 
paid in the laſt quarter of his penſion. Deſcartes 
repreſented to the king, that a man could not live in 
Spain but at great expence; and that, notwithſtand- 
ing all my letters, his maſter had not been able to 
get any thing from that quarter. 

Tus paper upon religion, that has been mention- 
ed before, conſiſted of ſome articles, which, if re- 
ceived by the catholics and proteſtants, appeared to 
me capable of uniting the two religions, by deſtroy- 
ing that deteſtable prejudice which makes them load 


each other with the barſh accuſations of he and 


treaſon, impiety and idulatry. This pag r I had 
drawn up with the conſent and approbation of his 
majeſty; and I ſhewed it to him ſeveral times, in 
the preſence of the biſhop of Evteux, Bellievre, 
Villeroi, Sillery, and father Cotton. 

Ir the proteſtants do not believe all the catholics 
profeſs, it cannot at leaſt be denied, that we believe 
nothing which they do not likewiſe ; and that what 
we believe contains all that is eſſe ntial to the chriſtian 
religion, the Ten Commandments, the Apoſtles 
Creed, and the Lord's Prayer, being the great and 


general foundation + of our common faith. Here 


then let us ſtop, and conſider the reſt as fo many du- 
bious points, about which men may be left at full li- 
berty to have different opinions. We are perſuaded, 
that it is not only uſeleſs, but criminal, to ſearch 
into the ſecrets of the Almighty ; but ws not only 


ſearch into his ſecrets, but ſet up curſelves as judges 


of them, when we charge one another as. criminal 
for having different opinions, and different degrees 
of knowleige, with relation to ſpeculative truth 
though knowledge, in all its differen! degrees, is re- 

» I do not think it geceſtary, to luſe any time in giving a ſerio::5 


anſer totheſe arguments of our author. After having 21;owed nim 
the character of an able politic:an, we mav, without 1njuitice, deny 


his qualifications as a re ound divine, What he fays hre may be 
called treating religion pul.ticaily, 
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ceived from God. Let us leave to himalonetheknow- 
ledge of his ſecrets, as well as the diſpenſations of his 

idence: let us allow to the fovereign magiſtrate, 
what the public good requires, the power of punithing 
thoſe ha violate the laws of charity in any ſociety ; for 
it belongs not toany human judicature to puniſh errors 
only cognizable by God. Let us conſider this in ano- 
ther view; if our happineſs be fuch, that the error is 
on our fide, can the catholics imagine that they ſhall 
bring us into their nations by abuſe and perſecution ? 
Compaſſion and tenderneſs are the only means that 
do any ſervice to religion, and the only means that 
religion diftates: rhe zeal which is ſo much boaſted, 
is only tage or ob ſtinaey, diſguiſed under a reputable 
appellation. This was the ground-work of my pa- 
per: nothing can be more plain or more true; but 
the power which men al'ow truth to have over them 
is very ſmall ; and u hat is generally called reafon in 
religion, if examined well, is, in moſt men, nothing 
more than their own paſhon. 

Ir to reconcile the two religions is morally impof- 
fible, it may, with equal certainty, be ſaid to be po- 
litically impoſſible, fince it cannot be done without 
the concurrence of the pope, which cannot be ex- 

d, fince it was not obtained in the pontificate 
of Clement VIII. who, of atl the popes that have 
for a long time fat in the ſee of Rome, was moſt free 
from party prejudices, and had more of that gentle- 
neſs and compaſſion which the goſpel preſcribes to 
all irs followers. 

Tu holy father was at this time fo old and in- 
firm, that his death was hourly expected. The 
king thought it neceffary to ſend (he cardinals de 
Joyeuſe, and de Sourtis to Rome, to manage the in- 
tereſts of the nation in the approaching conclave. 
His majefty, by the advice of cardina! Joyer'-. gave 
de Sourdis niue chouſar. i: vre+ for Þ © © uipage, and 
the expence of his une penuon of two 
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thouſand four hundred crowns a year, during the 
time that he ftaid at Rome upon his affairs. | 

OxE of the laſt actions of Clement the eighth was 
the promotion of eighteen cardinals at one time, 
which made it generally believed that this Pope, find- 
ing himſelf near his end, was defirous of giving his 
nephew cardinal Aldobrandin a laſt proof of his af - 
feCtion, that, according to all appearances, would 
place him upon the pontifical throne, by the great 
number of dependants on his family which were in- 
troduced into the conciave, or, at leaſt, that the 
papal dignity ſhould be conferred on one under 
whom this cardinal might expect to govern, To 
of theſe hats were to be given to France: and the 
choice of the two men whom the king was to name 
to his holineſs for this dignity, was the occaſion of 
a ſtrong intrigue at court, between the biſhop of 
Evreux and Seraphin Olivary ® on one fide, and 
meſſieurs de Villars, archbiſhop of Vienne, and de 
Marquemont on the other. The two laſt were fup- 
ported by the intereſt of Bellievre, Villeroi, Sillery, 
and all their friends; and | thought myſelf obliged to 
range myſelf on the fide of Du-Perron and Olivary, 
the one being my biſhop and particular friend, and 
the other remarkably diſtirguiſhed for his eminent 
pie:y. Notwithſtanding all the intrigues of the op- 
polite party, Du-Perron and Olivary were preferred; 
and the former, by my advice, wrote aletter of thanks 
to Villeroi, as if he had really ſolicited his advance- 
ment: ſuch is the cuftom of courts. 

TR preſſing affairs that had obliged his majeſty 
to leave Chantilly, and at the beginning of ſpring, 
was the clearing and ſigning the common computa- 
tions for the expence of his buildings, tis hunting, 
his privy purſe, as likewiſe of the fortifteations, ar- 


Seraphin Olivary Cazailla, an Italian by deſcent, but born at 
Lyons, p:triarch of Alexancria, ſerom de Villzrs. Denis de Mar- 
quemont, archbiſhop of Lyons: he afterwards was made a cardinal, 
and amabailador from France tv Rome. 
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tillery, and roads. When the day was fixed for 
the tranſacting this butineſs, his majeſty to ſhun 
that croud of petitioners who waited only for an op- 
portunity of ſeeing us together, ſent the _— 


menie to tell me that I need not come to the Lou- 
vre, becauſe he would be himſelf the next day at 
the arſenal; and accordingly he came fo early in the 
morning, that many of the officers, concerned in 
the affairs that were to be ſettled, all of whom I had 
ſent for, were not yet come. The number of theſe 
was far from being inconſiderable, governors of 
fortrefles, engincers, intendants, and comptrollers of 
the buildings, the ſeveral perſons belonging to the 
board of ordnance, overſeers of bridges and cauſeys, 
and others, 

HENRY had ſomething of conſequence to impart 
to me; I judged ſo by that deep melancholy, which, 
notwithſtanding his enCeavours to diſguiſe, appear- 


ed in his countenance and language, and alſo be- 


cauſe he led me into the great gallery of arms, the 
place where he generally communicated his ſecrets 
to me: and here the reader may expect to find one 
of thoſe remarkable converſations that he has already 
met with in thete Memoirs. 

Ou diicourſe did not begin with the chief cauſes 
of his uneaſineſs: the heart, involved in its own 
vexation, has need, i» the firſt inftant, of the help 
of other objects to be diſentangled, eſpecially if with 
this vexation be mingled ſomething of confuſion. 
Therefore the dukes of Bouillon and Tremuuille, 
with the reſt of that cabai, were the ſubject he firſt 


led to; theſe perſons having latcly hreugh malice 


united themſelves with the prince of Conde, the 
marchio:.eſs of Verneuil, and ibe family of d'En- 
tragues, and inote from his majcfty hat receaved this 
information, offer. to prove the iruti of it by their 
own letters, and viter unceniable teftimomes. 
DLAVING denied this prince to allow ne a whole 
Gay to CLLNGET hat advice it was mult proper to 
give 
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give him on occaſion of this new intrigue, he chang- 
ed the diſcourſe to his excurfion to Chantilly, his 
hunting; and afterwards he gave me an account of 
his loſſes at play, the money he laid out in preſents 
to his miſtreſs, and other ſuperfluous expences, 
which were to have their place in the expence of the 
current year, as well as the money applied to the 
manufactures and other buildings, which altogether 
made up fo conſiderable a ſum, that Henry, who ſe- 
cretly reproached himſelf for theſe extravagancies, 
could think of no better expedient to prevent the 
confuſion he expected my remonſtrances would give 
him than to add, before I had time to reply, that I 
might alſo place there a gratuity of fix thouſand 
crowns, which he now granted me. This precau- 
tion could not hinder me from giving evident marks 
oft my aſtoniſl ment and grief at the increaſe of ſuch 
trifling expences. Henry again endeavoured to 
avoid coming to any explanation with me, by ſaying, 
that, after ſpending fo great à part of his life in con- 
tinual labours and fatigue, he had a right to allow 
himſelf now ſome indulgence in his pleaſures. I 
anſwered the king with my accuſtomed fincerity and 
firmneſs, that what he ſaid was indeed very reaſonable 
and juſt, if, inſtead of thoſe great projects he had com- 
municated to me, and which by his orders I had im- 
parted to the king of England, he had reſolved to 
paſs the reſt of his life in the enervating pleaſures of 
luxury; but that if he till retained any thoughts of 
purſuing his former ſchemes, he would deceive him- 
ſelf greatly if he ſuppoſed them compatible with fuch 
expenſive amuſements, and therefore he muſt deter- 
mine his choice upon the one or the other. I ſtopped 
at theſe words; Henry having filently liſtened to me 
while I was ſpeaking, like a man who was full of 
anxiety, and wholly abſorbed in thought. But the 
preſent diſpoſition of the heart, whatever that may 
be, always governs our firſt emotions, and in him 
that moment produced nothing but vexation and 

| rage : 
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rage: yet he contented himſelf with telling me, that 
he perceived I had entertained very unfavourable 
thoughts of him, and commanded me without 
troubling him any more, te carry the ſums he had 
mentioned to account. 

STILL, however, I was not diſcouraged. l knew 
the heart of this prince as well as my own; I had 
always found him ſenſible to glory, and open to con- 
viction, and I could not believe him changed in ſo 
ſhort a time : inſtead therefore of having recourſe to 
the ordinary palliatives, after telling him, that I ſaw 
plainly the freedom I had formerly uſed in my repre- 
ſentations was now become diſpleaſing to him, I 
again renewed the former ſubject, and talked to him 
of the meaſures he had already taken in Germany and 
Italy, to prepare the way for thoſe glorious actions 
he one day intended to perform, and the ſucceſs the 
perſons he had employed there for that purpoſe had 
already found. I repeated, that it was uſeleſs to 
take all this trouble, if the money that ſhould be 


away on unneceſſary expences. I convinced him, by 
a very exact calculation, that he could not engage in 
the execution of theſe deſigns, without having be- 
fore hand forty-five millions entire, that is, the re- 
venue of two years, which it required the ſtricteſt 
cexconomy to keep together; and that with this ſum 
the war could not be ſupported more than three 
uo without anticipating the. royal revenues, or 

urthening the people with extraordinary taxcs. 
This the following calculation makes evident. 


Tus maintenance of an army of fifty thouſand 


foot, which is the leaſt that could be employed on 
this occaſion, will coſt nine hundred thouſand livres 
a month, and nine millions a year, allowing only ten 
months to the year; fix thouſand horſe, which is the 
number anſwerable to ſuch a body of infantry, will 
require three hundred and fofty thouſand livres a 
month, that is, three millions four hundred thouſand 


livres 


deſtined for thoſe great enterpriſes, was ſquandered 
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livres a year; a train of artillery of forty pieces of 
cannon, cannot well ve ſupplied at a leſs expence than 
a hundred and fifty thouſand livres à month, and 
fifteen hundred thouſand a year. Theſe three ar- 
ticles alone make up fourteen millions each year; 
and by conſequence near forty-two millions will be 
required for the three years together, on a ſuppoſi- 
tion that the war will continue ſo long. The ex- 
pence of making levies, of hiring cariiages, of vic- 
tual, and other things abſolutely neceſſary at the be - 
ginning of the war, cannot de eſtimated at leſs than 
a hundred and fifty thouſand livres; the waſte of 
that victual, with other unforeſeen expences in am- 
munition, muſt amount likewiſe to the ſame ſum, 
The remainder of the forty-five millions, it may 
eaſily be imagined will be conſumed in extraordinary 
EXpences, too tedious to inſert here. 

Tre kiag ftill anſwered, that, before every thing 
could be in readineſs for the execution of theſe 


| ſchemes, fo many obſtacles would arife as to render 


all his endeavours ufeleſs : but while he ſpoke in this 
manner, I perceived that his anger was already wholly 
extinguiſhed, and that he approved of all I had faid 
to him. This he immediately after confeſſed, and, 
at the ſame time, declared, with a ſincerity truly 
commendable in an abſolute prince, that the obſta- 
cles he had raiſed, and the ſevere things he had ſaid 
to me, proceeded only from the anxiety of a heart 
oppreſſed with a more cruel afflition than that he 
had at firſt complained of when he mentioned the 
traitorous cabal, and that his peace was wholly 
ruined by the behaviour of the queen, and the mar- 
chioneſs of Verneuil, Theſe words, unhappily but 
too fincere, changed the ſubject of our converſa- 


Hevmy's paſſion for mademoiſelle d'Entragues, 
was one of thoſe unhappy diſeaſes of the mind, that 
like a flow poiſon, prayed upon the principles of 
life; for the heart, attacked in its moſt ſenſible parts 

els, 
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feels, indeed, the whole force of its misfortune, but, 
by a cruel Nas has neither the power, nor the 


inclination to be freed from it. This prince ſuffer- 
ed all the infolence, the caprices, and inequalities 
of temper, that a proud and ambitious woman is 
capable of ſhewing. The marchioneſs of Verneuil 
had wit enough to diſcover the power ſhe had over 
the king; and this power fhe never exerted but to 
torment him. She talked to him continually of her 
ſcruples, and regretted the facility with- which ſhe 
had yielded to his defires ; ſcruples which he re- 
ſented with ſo much the more reaſon, as he was not 
ignorant that ſhe forgot them entirely with perſons 
of inferior rank. They now ſeldom met me but to 
quarrel : Henry paid a high price for favours which 
were not endeared by that tender ſympathy which 
forms the happineſs of lovers, and which, to com- 
plete his misfortune, occaſioned almoſt continual un- 
eafineſs between him and the queen his wife. 
Tuis princefs, on her fide, who had from nature 
a temper too uncomplying, and from her country a 
ſtrong propenſity to jealouſy, not being able to make 
her rival feel all the effects of her hatred, revenged 
herſelf upon her huſband : and thus was this unhappy 
prince expoſed to the fury of two women, who 
agreed in nothing but in ſeparately conſpiring to de- 


+ He reproaches her on this account, in ſome of his letters, which 
have been preſerved amongſt the manuſcripts in the king's library, and 
are of his own hand-writing, He writes to his lady in theſe terms: 
I perceive from your letter, that neither your eyes, nor your under - 
« ſtanding are extremely clear, fince you have taken what I wrote to 
* ycu in a quite di ſferent ſenſe from what I intended. An end muſt 
« be put to theſe pertneſſes. if you promife to keep the entire poſſeſ- 
« fion of my love; for neither as a king or a Gaſcoon, can I ſubmit 
« to them: beſides, thoſe who love fiacerely as I do, expect to be 
« flattered, not ſcolded, &c.” *© You have promiſed me,” ſays he 
in another letter, to behave with more prudence, but you muſt be 
4 ſenfible, the ſtyle of your other letter could not but give me of- 
c fence,” &c. Amongſt other crigin | letters of Henry the Great, 
in poſſeſſion of the preſent duke of Sully, there is one from this prince 
to his m ſtreſs. Ses the collection of the letters of Henry the Great, 
Þtcly publiſhed. | 
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ſtroy his quiet. Whatever endeavours were uſed to 
produce a reconciliation between the king and his 
wife, were rendered ineffectual almoſt at the ſame 
moment : the queen began immediately to require a 
ſacrifice that Henry could not make her ; and his re- 
fuſal, though ſoſtened with the grant of every other 
wiſh, affected her fo ſenſibly, that the frrput all his 
compliances, and laboured herſelf to continue the 
cauſe of her own uneaſineſs, by depriving him, to- 
gether with the privileges of a huſba d, of all that 
tenderneſs and regard that conciliates affect. un and 
fixes inclination. 

SHE was ſoon informed, that the king had given 
maJemoiſe!le d'Entragues a promiſe of marriage, the 
original of which, as I have formerly mentioned, 
had been torn by me, but another had been drawn 
up by the king; and ſhe never ceaſed tormenting 
him till he had promiſed to get from his miſt:e(s 
this paper, which all the eccleſiaſtics whom ſne 
conſulted aſſured her was of no force. Henry, mere- 
ly to oblige her, at length reſolved to deſite the mar- 
chioneſs to reſtore it; and he demanded it of her ia 
a manner that ſhewed he would not be refuſed. He 
had juſt left her when he came to the arſena] : the 
effort he had made upon himſelf to take this ſtep, 
the little advantage he had drawn from it, and the 
offenſive language with which his miſtreſs had ac- 
companied her refuſal, had all together produced 
that deep affliftion in which I ſaw him. 

Tur marchioneſs of Verneuil, upon the firſt inti- 
mation that it was expected ſhe would reſign the 
promiſe of marriage, threw herſelf into the moſt vio- 
lent tranſport of rage imaginable, and told the king, 
inſolently, that he might ſeek it elſewhere. Henry, 
that he might finiſh at once all the harſh things he 
had to ſay to her, began to reproach her with her 
connexions with the count d'Auvergne her brother, 
and with the malecontents of the kingdom. She 
would not condeſcend to clear herſelf of this imputed 
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crime, but aſſuming in her turn the language of re- 
proach, ſhe told him, that it was not poffible to live 
any longer with him ; that as he grew old he grew 
jealous and ſuſpicious, and that ſhe would with joy 
break off a correſpondence for which ſhe had been 
too ill rewarded to find any thing ble in it, 
and which rendered her, ſhe ſaid, the object of the 
public hatred. She carried her inſolence fo far, as 
to ſpeak of the queen in terms ſo contemptuous, 
that if we may believe Henry, he was upon the point 
of ſtriking her ; and that he might not be forced to 
commit ſuch an ou to decency, he was obliged 
to quit her abruptly, but full of rage and vexation, 
which he was at no pains to conceal, ſwearing that 
he would make her reſtore the promiſe that had 
raiſed this ſtorm. 

AFTER giving me this account of the behaviour of 
his miſtreſs, the remembrance of which renewed all 
his rage, he was forced to grant (and without his 
confeſſion I ſhould have much ſuſpeRed it) that he 
ſhould with difficulty bring himſelf to a reſolution of 
keeping the oath he had made in the firſt ſallies of 
his fury : and as it is uſual with lovers, who never 
have ſo ſtrong an inclination to praiſe the object of 
their paſſion, as after they have ſaid all the injurious 
things poſſible of them, Henry fell again upon the 
good qualities of his miſtreſs, when out of thoſe 
capricious humours, and when thoſe ſudden guſts of 
paſſion had ſubſided. He praiſed, with a tranſport of 
delight, the charms of her converſation, her ſpright- 
ly wit, her repartees ſo poignant, yet ſo full of de- 
licacy and ſpirit ; and here indeed he had ſome foun- 
dation for his praiſes. The queen's temper and 
manners were ſo different, that the contraſt made 
him ſtill more ſenſible of thoſe charms in his miſtreſs. 
I find nothing of all this at home, ſaid he to me. 
„% receive neither faciety, amuſement, nor content 
«© from my wife; her converſation is unpleaſing. 
++ her temper harſh, ſhe never accommodates herſelf 
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« to my humour, nor ſhares in any of my cares; 
«<< when I enter her apartment, and offer to approach 


«© her with tenderneſs, or begin to talk familiarly 


«<< with her, ſhe receives me with ſo cold and for- 
bidding an air, that I quit her in difzuſt, and am 
„ obhi to ſeek conſolation elſewhere. When 
© my couſin Guiſe is at the Louvre, I have recourſe 
© to her converſation to baniſh my uneaſineſs; yet 
«© ſhe often tells me plain truths, but it is with fo 
40 good a grace that I cannot be offended, and am 
„% forced to laugh with her.” Such was the diſpo- 
fition of this prince; and probably the queen had 
only herſelf to blame, that had not been able to 
draw him out of the ſnares of her rival, or to diſ- 
engage him from every other intrigue of gallantry ; 
at leaſt, he appeared to me to be abſolutely fincere, 


and to have the beſt intentions imaginable, when 


he preſſed me, at the concluſion of this diſcourſe, ta 
uſe my utmoſt endeavours to prevail upon the queen Se- 
his wife, to alter her behaviour, and accommodate 
herſelf more to his humour. 8 
I was about to anſwer, for this ſubject ſeemed 
not yet half diſcuſſed, when we were interrupted by 
meſſieuts De-Vic, de Trigny, de Pilles, de Fortria, 
and others, who entered that moment, and told his 
majeſty, that the perſons whom he had ordered to at- 
tend him had waited more than an hour, and that it 
was ſo late it would be impoſſible to do all the buſt- 
neſs that morning. The king, after recommendin 
ſecrecy to me, followed them 1nto the hall, and gave 
the reſt of that day, and the two following, whclly 
to the affairs that had brought him to the arſenal, 
The office of ſurveyor of the highways in Guienne 


was given, at my ſolicitation to Bicoſe +, who was 


then in his ſervice. A commiſſioner was named to 
go and pull down the fort of Craon. Many other 


new Ciſpolitions were made, which I ſhall not men- 


tion here. 


+ N, de Bigoſe or Viſſouſe: ke was ſecretary of the finances, 
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Tus king did not fail to take the firſt opportuni 
to renew the con verſa ion that had been fo — — 
ably interrupted: he had à reconciliation with the 
qucen ſo much at heart, that he wrote me billet aſter 
billet, en joining me to undertake the taſk he bad 
propoſed to me. I was ſenſible Iran great hazards 
by obeying him: a too free and too ardent zeal on 
theſe occaſions with perſons of this rank often ex- 
poſes the mediator to the reſentment of one of the 
parties, and ſometimes to that of both; befices, to 


ſpeak candidly, this employment was leſs ſuitable to 


me than to any other perſon, theſe little broils being 
extremely diſagreeable to my temper. 

I THEREFORE refolved to omit no perſuaſions 
which I thought capable of making Henry himſelf 
take the only reaſonable meaſures that was left him. 
I brought arguments, exhortations, examples, to 
prove that it depended upon himſelf to regain his 
quiet, and fix it upon ſolid foundations ; and all that 
was neceſſary for this purpoſe, was to exert the maſ- 


ter and the king, oblige the queen to keep her ill 


humours to herfelf and forbear her reproaches, and 
above all, her complaiats in public, which produced 
nothing but indecent reflections : and as to thoſe who 
by their malicious informations embittered the mind 
of this princeſ:, to puniſh them ſeverely for the 
lighteſt word they dared to utter againſt him. I 
repreſented to this prince, that to ſecure his own 
peace and the happineſs of his life, required only 
that he ſhould exert a very ſmall part of that 
courage and ftrength of mind he had ſhewn on 
occaſions of a very different nature; that his reputa- 
tion ſuffered from that tender fault in his conſtitu- 
tion, almoſt ine >mprehenſible in ſo great a prince. 
I told him, that a ſovereign, without incurring the 
imputation of tyra ny, and by the ſole privilege of 


bis high office, might exact from his ſubjects and 


ſa nily, as well for his own perſon as his ſtate, that 
obedience ſo neceſſary to preſerve a juſt ſubordination 
and 
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and ſecure fr and that it was abſolutely fit and 
juſt, that he ſhould chaſtiſe ſuch perſons w ho made 
it their buſineſs to deſtroy his domeſtic quiet. To 
theſe arguments I added the ſtrongeſt entreaties; I 
conjured Henry with lifted hands, and eyes ſwim- 
ming with tears, to employ bis authority on this oc- 
caſion: the condition I ſaw him in filled me with 
the deepeſt concern. 

IT is certain that this prince had noother part left 
him to take; and I could never comprehend why he 
appeared ſo ſtrongly averſe to it. He remembered 
the advice I had given him at Blois, which being ſo 
different from that I preſſed him now to follow, gave 
him a kind of advantage over me: he ſeemed to 
be pleaſed with having an opportunity to tell me, 
that I perhaps was the true cauſe of al] that had ſince 
happened. But there was nothing ſolid in this ob- 
jection, if well examined; and when I diſſuaded his 
majeſty from having recourſe to the meaſures which 
might bave produced dangerous confcquences (this 
J cannot ſpeak more clearly without betraying the 
ſecret I then vowel to keep) - I had no intention to 
exclude him from taking ſuch gentle and eaſy me- 
thods, as wauld be juſtifiable in the father of a fami- 
ly to ſecure the tranquility of his houſe. And Henry 
was reduced to the neceflity of owning, that if I were 
well acquainted with his diſpoſition, I would be con- 
vinced it was abſolutely out of his power to act with 
rigour towards perſons with whom he was accuſtom- 
ed to live in familiarity, and above all to his wife. 

I HAD nothing left but to tell him, that then he 
muſt baniſh his miſtreſs, and give his wife all the ſa- 
tisfaction ſhe could require. But he prevented me, 
by ſaying, that he was ready, if it muſt be ſo, to re- 
move all cauſe of complaint from the queen, pro- 
vided he could be aſſured, that after making her ſa 
great a ſacrifice, he ſhould find her ſuch as he wiſhed: 
but that he foreſaw he ſhould be plunged all the remain- 
der of his life, becauſe princeſs was weak and 
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obſtinate enough to believe, that by acting in the 
manner ſhe did, ſhe followed the dictates of reaſon ; 
when, in effect, ſhe was only governed by her paſ- 
ſtons. Henry, to convince me of the juſtneſs of 
this fear, entered into a long enumeration of the 
queen's faults, in which he but repeated to me what 
he had ſaid before, upon the delight ſhe took in 
contradicting and teazing him; he only added, that 
ſhe had diſcovered the moſt violent hatred to all his 
natural children, although born before ſhe came into 
France, which it was not probable ſhe would ever 
admit; he dwelt upon the little ſenſibility ſhe had 
ſhewn to his tenderneſs and regard for her, or grati- 
tude for the extreme attention with which he pre- 
vented all the occaſions ſhe might have for money, 
although he was not ignorant that ſhe never receiv- 
ed any but to ſquander upon Leonora and her huſ- 
band, and ſome others, who were continually fillin 
her ears with malicious ſtories, and giving her bad 
advice : he took me to witneſs, that never queen of 
France had received ſo many and ſuch confiderable 
grants; and it is certain, that I had been the firſt to 
favour and ſolicit for them by my wife, and this I 
did with a view to peace, which is often purchaſed 
by theſe means, and always by the king's orders. 
By the rage this prince expreſſed againſt Conchini 
and his wife, whom he conſidered as the creatures 
of Spain, and ſpies of the duke of Florence, no 
one, doubtleſs, would have choſen to be in the 
place of theſe two Italians ; but this rage had no 
other conſequences than making him condemn him- 
ſelf for not following the advice I was free enough 
ro give him when the queen came into France, 
which was, to forbid all her Italian attendants to 
paſs the Alps with her. 

Tuis long converſation concluded with the ſame 
requeſt as the preceding one had done, that I ſhould 
atten:pt, by the gentleſt methods I could think of, 
to per ſuade the queen to more condeſcenſion to her 
buiband's will, without giving her eauſe to ſuſpect 
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that I ated by his orders, Henry uſed every argu- 
ment which he thought likely to have any force with 
me to engage me to undertake this taſk, telling me 
he did not doubt my ſucceſs, having, on an occaſion 
ſimilar to this, prevailed upon the queen to write a 
letter to him, when no one elſe could. 


BOOK. XVIII. 


T the very time that the king gave me this 
commiſſion to the queen, chance offered me a 
ver, conſiderable opportunity to execute it. The 
moit common method of making grants to this prin- 
ceſs, was either to create edicts in her favour, as 
thoſe which I have juſt mentioned, or by granting 
to her the money paid upon contracts and bargains 
which ſucceeded through her intereſt and protection. 
Theſe edicts and contracts always paſſed through my 
hands before they took effect; and it was my buſi- 
neſs to name, examine, and authoriſe the perſons 
concerned. 

THe queen was offered four and twenty thouſand 
livres, to procure the grant of an edict concerning 
the officers of the exciſe in Languedoc. She ſent 
d'Argouges + to ſhew me the edi, and acquaint 
me with the propoſal. I told d'Argovges, that his 
majeſty might indeed, without doing the public any 
injuſtice, grant the favour the queen required, but 
that I did not think ſhe took a good opportunity ta 
obtain it; the king appearing to be ſo diſcontented 
with ſome late proceedings of this princeſs, that [ 
was afraid he would not have this complaiſance for 
her, unleſs ſhe firſt endeavoured to remove his diſ- 


+ Florent d' Argouges, trꝛaſurer of the queen's houſhold : his fon 
was firft preſident ot the parliament of Britanny, and at the time ef 
his death, a counſellot of tate, and of the privy council. 
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pleaſure ; and I took the liberty to offer her my ad- 
vice and ſervice on this occafion, if ſhe thought I 
could be of any uſe to her. The queen, tempted by 
a ſum ſo conſiderable, accepted my offer, and pro- 
miſed every thing, believing that, by writing a ſub- 
miſlive letter to the king, as ſhe had done before, 
ſhe ſhould certainly ſucceed : accordingly ſhe wrote 
a letter, and ſent for me to ſhew it me, appearing 
willing to alter whatever I judged improper in it. 

NEeveR had any ſtep ſhe had taken coſt her fo 
much. She had fo great an averſion for the mar- 
chioneſs of Verneuil, that ſhe would hardly deign 
to pronounce her name: but if any circumſtance oc- 
curred to introduce the mention of her, her geſtures, 
her emotions, her very ſilence itſelf, expreſied, in 
the moſt lively manner, what ſhe would not ſay. As 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to accuſtom her to hear 
her rival ſpoken of, I put her upon this ſubject 
wi:hout reſerve; and then ſhe conſoled herſe:f with 
giving the marchioneſs the moſt ſevere epithets her 
imagination could furniſh her with; ſhe ſaid ſhe 
never could reſolve to look favourably upon a 
woman who had dared to bring herſeif in compari- 
ſon with her, and inculcated the ſame inſolence and 
want of reſpect fur her in her children, who em- 
broiled the ſtate by countenancing the malecon- 
tents, while the king, blinded by his paſſion, took 
no care to reſtrain her. 

I BEGAN by ſympathifing with her in hergriefs ; 
but ſhewing her how much the cauſe of them was 
increaſed by her behaviour to the king, I made her 
ſo fully ſenſible of her fault, that ſhe wrote another 
letter in the terms I dictated to her, and ſent it to 
the king, who had left her at Fontainebleau, ard 
was then at Paris. While he was under the impreſ- 
ſion of the joy this letter gave him, he returned her 
an anſwer fo tender and polite, as it might naturally 
be expected would produce one from the queen in 
ras lame ſtrain: but unturtugately, juit _ this 
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letter was delivered to her, her emiſſaries had inform- 
ed her, that the king was gone as uſual to the mar- 
ehioneſs de Verneuil, and infinuated that he was 
diverting himſelf with his miſtreſs at her credulity. 
She now forgot all that ſhe had promiſed, faid the 
king had deceived her ; and, inſtead of writing, told 
the meflenger who brought her his majeſty's letter, 
with a cold and contemptuous air, that ſhe need not 
write, ſince ſhe expected to fee the king the next 
day, as he had promifed her. The king was 
piqued, as it was natural he ſhould be, at this beha- 
viour, and could not be ſilent : thoſe that heard 
what he ſaid in the firſt emotions of his anger, were 
not perſons who he could expect would be as ſecret as 
| was, to whom he wrote directly. All that was 
ſaid on both ſides was reported to each of them, any 
matters were now in a worſe ſtate than before. 

I was now engaged in a new affair, that of (et- 
tling the debate; but at moſt I could expect only an 
interval of peace, which would continue no Jonger 
than others had done, while his majeſty could not 
prevail upon himſelf to take the only effectual me- 
thods that remained. Theſe propoſals I again made 
him, when he ſent La-Varenne for me one day, to 
find, if poſſible, ſome remedy for his continual dit- 
quiets, which became every day more inſupportable. 
I found him in the Qrangerie of the Tuilleries, which 
a ſhower of rain had obliged him to enter; and as 
he was repeatedly prefling me to tell him what he 
ſhould do, and, upon my refuſal, abſolutely com- 
manded me to give him my advice; ** Then oblige 
** four or five perſons, ſaid Ito him, to pafs the ſez, 
and as many others the Alps.” The king an- 
fwered, that half of my counſel he could follow with- 
out any difficulty, ſince nothing hindered him from 
exerciſing ſome ſeverity upon thoſe ſeditious perſons 
who were conſpiring againſt him in his court, but that 
it was not the ſame with the Italians ; becauſe that 
he not only had every thing to apprehend from that 
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vindictive people, but likewiſe by removing her fa- 
vourites, he ſhould give ſuch offence to the queen, 
as would render her for ever implacable. The king, 
after reflecling a little upon the propoſal I had made 
him, fel! upon a very ſingular expedient, which was, 
to pet this princeſs herſelf to conſent to what I had 
adviſed. He ſtopped there, as if the thing bad really 
been poſſible, and infitted upon my uſing all my en- 
deavours to work this miracle, promifing me, that 
if I ſucceeded, he would, from that moment, re- 
nounce all his gallantries. After the king had given 
me this new commiſſion, he left me, as he ſaid, to 
meditate upon it, and continued his walk alone in 
the garden, the rain having ceaſed during our con- 
verſation. | 
dip not begin with the queen, by aſking imme- 
diately a ſacrifice which I ſaw ſhe was not diſpoſed 
to make ; I believed, that if ever a favourable oppor- 
tunity offered to prevail upon her, it would be when 
there was a perfect agreement between their ma- 
jeſties; and this I Jaboured with ſo much affiduity to 
produce, that at length I recnciled them mcre 
thoroughly than they had ever been before ; they 
agreed to forget all the paſt, and for the future to be 
ceaf to all malicious informers. 'T his calm laſted 
three weeks, and during that time the court was full 
of joy, and different amuſements were thought of 
every day: but ſome new ftratagems of the mar- 
chioneſs de Verneuil's having produced their ordi- 
nary effect, theſe good refulutions vaniſhed again, 
and it became necetiary, as a laſt reſource, to attempt 
the expedient propoſed by the king. | 
Ir may eaſily be imagined, in what manner the 
uu received a propoſal to fend away, in ſome ſort 
iſgracefully, thoſe perſons of her houſhold whom 
ſhe loved the moiſt. I expected ſhe would refuſe me, 
and I had no hopes but from my obſtinacy in re- 
turning often to the charge: but this princeſs con- 
unued inflexible ; and, to ſay the truth, Henry, on 
| his 
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his fide, ſo ill the promiſe he had given 
me, to reward this ſacrifice by that of renouncing 
all other attachments but to his wife, that ſhe drew 
from thence her beſt arguments for not yielding to 
mine. 

War I had foreſeen, really happened; the 
queen, inſtigated by thoſe whom I directly attacked, 
began to ſeek a quarrel even with me, and complain- 
ed that I had not kept my word with her, as if it had 
been in my power to ſeparate Henry from his miſ- 
treſs. But [did not Fil to obſerve to her, that ſhe pec- 
formed her promiſe no better; and by that appearance 
of coldneſs and diſlik:, which, after ſo many re- 
lapſes, the king looked upon as inſurmountable, ſhe 
was herſelf the cauſe of that evil ſhe imputed to me. 
] propoſed Madam de Guiſe to her as an example 
ſhe ſhould follow, if ſhe ever hoped to fix the king's 
affections ſolely upon herſelf. She afterwards com- 
plained publicly, that I did not pay all the reſpect I 
ought to have done to her letters: this I was ac- 
quainted with by the wife of Conchini, who was 
leſs unreafonable and imprudent, than any other of 
her favourites, by whom ſhe was abſolutely govern- 
ed. To this complaint 1 anſwered, that it was in- 
deed true I did not always pay regard to letters which 
I ſaw written by the hand of any of her ſecretaries, 
becauſe they were either dictated without her know- 
ledge, by unjuſt ſolicitors who abuſed her name, or 
written with a view to draw her reſentment upon me 
if I refuſed to comply with them ; but as for thoſe 
written with her own hand, I deked any one to ac- 
cuſe me with having neglected to anſwer them with 
the utmoſt deference and reſpect. 

To ſay the truth, it was abſolutely neceſſary that 
I ſhould continually call to remembrance, as I did, 
the duty I owed to the wife of my king, that I might 
not be carried by her unreaſonable importunities to 
any failure of reſpect or obedience; for indeed there 


was no end of her demands: the expences of her 
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houſhold alone coſt the king every year three hun- 
dred and forty-nve thouſand livres ; all the gratui- 
ties, contracts, and edicts, that were made in her fa- 
vour were not ſufficient to ſupply her other expences : 
fhe one day, in a fit of ill humour, pawned her rings 
and jewels, or rather thoſe that balonged to the 
queens of France, and there was a neceſhity. for 
drawing monty trom the exchequer to redeem them; 
the edict of exempts was paſted in every pariſh for 
ner advantage; fome receivers of Rouerque and 
Quercy being behind- hand in their payments, the 
money was applied to her uſes ; ſhe took upon her- 
telt to pay the nuptial expences of Santi, her Italian 
gardener, and aſted me for fix thouſand livres for 
that purpoſe : this was indeed but a trifling ſum, but 
by ſuch trifies as theſ: one may judge of this prin- 
ceſs's difpoſition with regard to cxconomy, What 
could I do in this perplexing fituation, ſince the in- 
convenience was equa), whether I granted all, or 
refuſed all, but to refuſe whatever was really an en- 
croachment upon juftice, and a detriment to the 
public good, and in ſuch demands as muſt indiſpen- 
ſably be granted, and eſpecially edicts, to prevent 
any oppreilion in levying the money? As to their 
majeſties perſonal quarrels, it muſt be confeſſed, that 
in the king's conduct there were unaccountable 
weakneſſes, and in the queen's inexcuſable irregu- 
larities. 

Pnxoni the little ſucceſs I had met with ever ſince I 
had firſt interpoſed in theſe domeſtic debates, I at 
length was fully convinced, that in theſe affairs ſuch 
only as were intereſted ſhould undertake to mediate 
between the parties; I therefore quietly lippet my 
neck out of the collar, and willingly left the field 
open to Siltery, whom the king likewiſe made uſe 
of on this occaſion. He ſometimes found that Sil- 
lery managed the two ladies better than I, which 1 
had no difficulty to believe : :this employment re- 
quired complaiſance and diſimulation; 1 could 5 
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ther flatter the ſentiments of others, nor diſguiſe my 
own ; and without this there was nothing to hope 
for, and every thing to fear : and there the reſent- 
ment of a wife and a miſtreſs both was to be dread- 
ed, which made the danger ſo much the greater. 
By what has been related, my firſt obſervation has 
been fully made out; and the ſecond, I may ſay, was 
no leſs verified by the event, ſince, if I had not been 
extremely cautious, I ſhould have certainly been the 
victim of the lover and the miftreſs, and upon the 
following occaſion. 
At the time when the miſunderſtanding between 
Henry and the marchioneſs of Verneuil increaſed 
every day, I. was defired by the king to make her 
very ſevere reproaches in his name. Inſtead of re- 
tenting, or confeſſing her fault, ſhe aſſumed fo 
haughty an air, and anſwered with fo little reſpect, 
that this once I began to hope the affair would not 
end but in an open rupture, which was what I moſt 
ardently wiſhed for: the not only refufed to give his 
majeſty the ſatisfaction he demanded of her, but ap- 
peared fo fully determined to break off all commerce 
with the king, that ſhe even went ſo far, as to ſoli- 
cit me in the moſt earneſt manner imaginable, to 
prevail upon the king to conſent to this reſolution, 
as being equally neceſſaty to the future happineſs of 
them both; and defired, that as ſoon as I went home 
I would write a letter to the king, which had been 
concerted between us, in which ſhe expreſſed her- 
ſelf in terms ſtrong enough to make me conclude ſhe 
acted ſincerely. However, the knowledge I had of 
this woman's character was ſufficient to give me ap- 
ns that ſhe would diſavow all tat I ſhould 
write to the king, and pretend that I had endeavour- 
ed, by underhand practices, to widen the breach be- 
tween her and this prince: a conduct which, indul- 
-gent as he was, he would have never been able to 
pardon; for in affairs of love he carried his ſenſibility 
and delicacy very far. I _ took the precau- 
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tion to ſend this letter to the marchioneſs before it 
was given to the king, and at the ſame time deſited 
ſhe would read and examine it with attention, that 
ſhe might be convinced J had faid nothing more in 
this letter (which was very long) than ſhe had dic- 
tated to me; and intreated her to let me know, whe- 
ther I had not ſcrupulouſly obſerved the purport of 
her words. I recommended it in a particular man- 
ner to the bearer, to bring me back no verbal meſ- 
ſage, but to oblige this lady to write what ſhe 
thought neceflary to be altered in the letter, and all 
that the would have me add to it. 

SHE had already relaxed much from the ſeverity 
of her firſt reſolution ; my meſſenger perceived it, 
by her cavilling at the terms, and appearing diſſatiſ- 
fied, though ſhe did not give the leaſt hint that the 
letter ſhould be ſuppreſſed. My ſervant finding that 
ſhe returned the letter, after all this vague declama- 
tion, without any poſitive anſwer, remembered the 
orders I had given him, and told her, that having a 
very indifferent memory, he intreated that ſhe would 
write down what ſhe had juſt ſaid to him, that he 
might not incur any blame from his maſter for his 
having forgot, or imperfectly reported, any of her 
words, She underſtood his meaning, but had gone 
too far to recede ; ſhe therefore took the pen, and 
wrote to me, that ſhe approved of the whole letter, 
except one expreflion, which was ſufficient, ſhe ſaid, 
to put the king into a violent paſſion. I had told 
the king in this letter, that the marchioneſs entreat- 
ed him ftill to allow her the honour of ſeeing him 
ſometimes, but to have no private correſpondence 
with her: the laſt words ſhe ſoftened by adding, 
&« that might be prejudicial to him, which 
no great difference. | 

1] CAREFULLY depoſited the marchioneſs's letter 
and fent mine to the king, not without having ſome 
hopes, that pride and affronted love, if not reaſon, 
would prevail upon him to concur in the reſolution 
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his miſtreſs had taken, and that he would at length 
ceaſe to be the flave of a woman. In effect, he 
read my letter twice over with all the indignation 
and rage which might naturally be expected. 
„% How ! ſaid he, does ſhe deſire our correſpondence 
„% may be broke off ? I defire it more ardently than 
«© ſhe does; ſhe ſhall be taken in her own ſnares.” 
The king uttered theſe words in a low voice, but my 
meſſenger heard them. He aſked for paper and 

ns, and wrote a billet to me that inſtant, in which 
he promiſed, that on the Monday following the 
marchioneſs of V erneuil ſhould receive a letter from 
his hand, which ſhould prove that he till knew 
how to command his paſſions. 

Txr1s billet of the king's was dated the 16th of 
April, but that of Monday never came; but on his 
arrival at Paris, he flew immediately to his miſtreſs's 
houſe, flattering himſelf that he ſhould at leaſt over- 
_ whelm her with confuſion, and force from her a 
thouſand painful regrets. Far from it: it was him- 
ſelf that played this part; he diſavowed all that 
his agents had done, he condemned himſelf ; in 
a word he threw himſelf upon the mercy of her 
who had juſt treated him with the utmoſt contempt. 
Then it was that I thought myſelf happy to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of a letter from the marchioneſs that could re- 
ſtrain his reſentment againſt me. She however ima- 
gined, that this letter could not hinder me from ap- 
pearing, through her repreſentations, as an incen- 
diary and flanderer, I would not take upon me to 
anſwer for Henry's good opinion of me that mo- 
ment; the letter I ſhewed him when he came to the 
arſenal undeceived him, but it could not open his 
eyes upon the arts of his unworthy miſtreſs ; he told 
me at parting, that he would chide her ſeverely. I 
did not believe him ; and indeed how could I after 
what had juſt happened? | 

AFTER the reconciliation between the king and 


the queen, which was made, as has been ſeen, } 
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the expence of the marchioneſs of Verneuil; this 
woman, who for the firſt time thought herſelf really 
abandoned, undertook to ruin this peace, and un- 
happily but too well accompliſhed her purpoſe. * It 
is wonderful to think how many ſprings ſhe put in 
motion to weaken the king's love for her, and excite 
his jealoufy ; even religion was profaned to ſerve her 
purpoſe ; ſhe would be a nun, and devote herſelf to 
perpetual eonfinement ; ſhe openly joined the party 
of the malecontents, ſhe ſought out all the young 
women to whom Henry had diſcovered any attach- 
ment, and prevailed upon them to forge ſuch pro- 
miſes of marriage as that he had given to her; ſhe 
made fo infolent an uſe of that, as to pretend to de- 
rive from it a chimerical right to get the queen's 
marriage annulled; and, what is hardly to be cre- 
dited, found eccleſiaſtics who countenanced her in 
theſe extravagancies, and who were hardy enough to 
publiſh the banns of marriage, which ſhe boaſted ſhe 
would oblige the king to contract with her. At the 
fame time a great numberof letters and memoirs were 
diſtributed among the public, in which the ridiculous 
pretenſions of this woman were ſupported+. Henry 
would have given any reward for a diſcovery of the 
author of theſe writings, his whole court were em- 
ployed to find them out, and myſelf among the reſt. 

I sRuULD never come to an end if | undertook to 
relate all the circumſtances of this affair, which, 
trifling as the greater part of them are, brought a 
good deal of trouble upon ſome that had a ſhare in it: 
but I am weary of diſplaying thoſe little weakneſſes 
in a prince, who, on other occaſions, has afforded 
me ſo many opportutities of admiring the heroic 


+ See the cardinal D*Offat's complaints on this occaſion againſt the 
court of Spain and Savoy, and in particular againſt a capuckin, called 
Father Hillary, of Grenoble, who carricd on a cabal at Rome in fa- 
wour cf the marchieneſs de Verneuil's party. Letters of the 22d 
February, and 1th October, 1601, and the 1ſt of April 1602. The 
liberty of publiſhing fatirical libels was never fo great as at that time. 
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firmneſs of his mind. This ſtorm, which was oc- 
caſioned by a mere love-quarrel, ended, as uiual 
with Henry, in an increaſe of tenderneſs for his un- 
worthy miltrefs, which carried the miſunderſtanding 
between him and the queen to greater heights than 
ever +. It was fixed, that by à moſt unaccountable 
contradiction in the nature 'of things, this prince 
ſhould, throughout his whole life, ſee k his pleaſures 
and gratifications at the expence of his quiet and his 
health. Theſe two motives made me ſtil] intereſt 
myſelf in theſe unpleafing affairs ; for I could not, 
without the moſt ſenſible affliction, fee the health of 
a prince fo dear to me declining every day. He had 
not indeed any illneſs this year that immediately 
threatened his life, but he never gave ſo much em- 
ployment to the phyſicians, LaRiviere and Du- Lau- 
rens; he was obliged to uſe bleeding often, and ob- 
ſerved a ſtrict regimen, to prevent the bad effects of 
a blood heavy and inflamed, which brought frequent 
indiſpoſitions upon him: rage, grief, and impatience, 
threw him into ſuch an agitation, that one day, be- 
ing violently offended at fome late proceeding of the 
marchioneſs de Verneui!, the arm in which he had 
been bled the evening before, opened again, as he 
was ſitting down to dinner. The queen accompa- 
nied him this year in his journey to Monceaux, 
whether he went to drink the waters of Pougues and 
Spa}, with the greater conveniency. 
OTHING would have been wanting to complete 
the unhappineſs of theſe domeſtic quarrels, if queen 


% The duke of Sully has often told me (ſays the author of 
„ L'Hiftorie de la Mere et du Fils) that he never knew them a 
« week together without quarrelling. He alſo told me, that once the 
* queen was fo far tranſported wit}: paſſion, that being near the king, 
and haſtily lifting up her arm, he was ſo apprehenfive ſhe was 
% ing to do ſomething further, tnat he caught hold of her with leſs 
„ reſpe& than he iſhed to have done, anc bo roughly, that Ge after- 
« wards complained he had ſtruck her, Kc.“ Vol. I. p. 8. 
1 The Spa- waters are in the biſhopric of L.eze. 
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Margaret had borne a part in them; this was the 
only misfortune that Henry eſcaped ; and certainly 
this princeſs .:::rited the higheſt encomiums for the 
ſweetneſs of her temper, her refignation, and, above 
all, for her difintereſtedneſs, in a fituation that af- 
forded her many arguments to urge a compliance 
with all ſhe could deſire; her demands were few, 
and for things not only neceſſary in themſelves, but 
ſuch as ſhe bad an inconteſtible right to, the ful- 
filling ſuch engagements as had been made with her, 
and ſome exemptions for her borough of Uſſon; her 
chief ſolicitatio was on account of ſucceeding to 
the poſſeſſions of hei mother queen Catherine: that 
princeſs, by her contract of marriage with Henry II. 
was entitled to Jeave her effects, after the death of 
her ſons, to her daughters, preferable to the natu- 
ral children of her huſband. Although this diſpo- 
fition was abſolutely equitable, yet Charles of Va- 
lois, count of Auvergne +, pretended a claim, to 
the prejudice of Margaret. She had not the prin- 
cipal writings that proved the legality of hers: but 
the king interpoſed his authority to make it be given 
her; and that he ſhould obtain the juſtice that 
was due to her. Margaret during her whole life, 
maintained the ſame rectitude of conduct; and from 
her behaviour it could never be diſcovered that ſhe 
had once been the wife of the king. I ſhould not 
confine my praiſes to what I have already ſaid of her, 
were I not apprehenſive of being accuſed of parti- 
ality ; fince the intereſt which this princeſs had al- 


By virtue of a deed of gift, which Henry III. had made to him 
of theſe eſtates. In 1606 the parliament confirmed the will of Ca- 
therine of Medicis, and adjudged theſe eſtates to Margaret of Valois, 
Brantome, in vol. VII. of his Memoirs, p. 38. gives an enumeration 
of theſe eſtates, conſiſting of the earldom of Auvergne, Lauragais, 
Leverous, Douzenac, Chouſſac, Gorreges, Hondocourt, &c. the year- 
ly revenue of u hich, according to his account, amcunted to an hun- 
red and twenty thouſand livres; beſides that princefs's portion of more 
than two hundred thouſand crowns, or ducats, whick, fays he, would 
* be worth now more than four hundred thouſand ;”* together with a 


treat quantity of furniture, plate, precious ſtones, jewels, &c, 
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ways the goodneſs to take in my fortune is weil 
known ; her letters to me were ſuch as one would 
write to a ſincere and unalterable friend. You are 
<< always (that ſhe expreſles herſelf in one of them) 
<< my reſource, and, after God, my ſureſt reliance.” 

Bur let us now paſs to other cares and uneaſineſſes 
that the king ſuffered this year from a traitorous ca- 
bal, in which the marchioneſs de Verneuil will again 
have a place. Without repeating inceſſantly the 
names of the dukes of Bouillon, La- Tremouille, 
and de Rohan, the count d'Auvergne, d'Entragues, 
his wife, Du-Pleſſis, and the reſt, it may be eaſily 
imagined that theſe are the perſons I mean. The 
ſame ſpirit of ſedition, by which they had ated in 
the intrigues they had ſet on foot with the proteſtant 
party in the ſynod of Gap, ſtill directed their inter- 
priſes, and ſuggeſted to them innumerable ſtrata- 
„ either to raiſe an inſurrection among the 
king's ſubjects, or make him new enemies abroad. 
It is ſcarce credible how many flanderous lies were 
propagated of his majeſty, how far they extended 
their influence, and how many plots were formed 
_ the government by the authority of theſe 

ers. 

Tux king, when he ſent me to Paris, by d'Eſcu- 
res, ſome advices he had juſt received at Saint-Ger- 
main-en-laye, began in this manner: That although 
I had not already too favourable an opinion of this 
whole body, yet 1 ſhould with difficulty believe what 
he had to write to me concerning it. Indeed I am 
obliged to confeſs, that the proceedings of the French 
proteſtants were ſuch, as left them no reaſon to com- 
plain of any but themſelves, if they one day met 
with a ſevere puniſhment for them. They boaſted 
almoſt openly, that = would oblige his majeſty, 
not only to receive the duke of Bouillon in his king- 
dom, but alſo to inveſt him with honours and offices 
worthy of a chief of the religion. Du-Pleſſis, the 
foul that animated this body, ſuggeſted only ſuch 

thoughts ; 
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thoughts; La Tremouille had prepared his creatures 
_ for undertaking all things, by perſuading them, that 
they would very ſhortly behold a ſurpriſing revolu- 
tion in France ; the duke of Rohan, in the mean 
time, took upon himſelf to ſpread this report in fo- 
reign countries, and in England eſpecially, by a 
truſty emiſſary named Durand, who uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours to draw off his Britannic majeſty from 
Henry's party. This man, who at London aſſumed 
the title of M. de Haute-Fontaine, ſhewed himſelf 
fo faithful and officious a ſervant, that the king, as 
well as every one elſe, was perſuaded that he had ex- 
ceeded his commiſſion; for it was affirmed, that he 
had treated on conditions for the eſtabliſhment of 
His maſter in England, where he wanted to get him 
naturalized : if this deſign was not Durand's alone, 
it could not be ſuggeſted by the duchels dowager of 
Rohan. It is alſo certain, that the duke of Rohan 
ordered Durand to preſent the king of England, in 
his name, with a horſe of a great price, which, in 
the preſent conjuncture, it was not juſtifiable for 
him to do, without Henry's conſent. 

Bur it was more ry to enter into a ſtrict ex- 
amination of the count of Auvergne's conduct, than 
any of the others; ſew perſons were ignorant of his 
connexion with Spain. He was then in Auvergne, 
where he was not idle, either with reſpect to the 
common cauſe, or his own particular one; he had 
made uſe of the promiſe of marriage, given by Hen- 
ry + to the marchioneſs de Verneuil his ſiſter, to 


+ The hiſtotiars give no clear account of the purport of the treaty 
entcred into by h. ourt of Auvergne with the Spaniſh council; but 
Amelot de La Houffaye vil! help us out on this occaficn; and he is 
the mere worthy of credit, as be aſſures us, that the count of Au- 
vergne, and the marchioneſs of Verneuil, entruttca the original of 
this treaty to his grandfither onthe mother's fide, tneir near relatica 
aid intimate friend, called Antony-Eugene Ct.. villard, pay maſter-ge- 
neral of tie gendarmery of France, He further informs uo, that Che- 
villard, beirg involved in the diſgrace of the count of Auvergne, and 
ſent to the Baſile, he kept the original of the treaty ſo well concealed 
in the Hirt of his doubler, chat no one Cifcovered it; and, — 
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ſerve his deſigns, and joined to it, a claim of his 


own yet more ridiculous than this writing: but in 
Spain he found perſons credulous enough to confider 
them both in a {»cious light: it is certain, that he 
had acquired great credit and ſtrong influence there; 
we ſhall ſoon ſee to what it condutted him. 

Tus methods his majeſty made uſe of to render 
all theſe intrigues ineffectual, were to apply him- 
felf with his accuſtomed attention and aſſiduity to the 
affairs both within and without his kingdom, and 
to fill the intendances and other public offices with 
fuch men only as were diſtinguiſhed for their merit, 
their probity, and zeal for his fervice. Boucault 
was an example for this, who, from an advocate 
only, was made prefident of the court of aids in 
Montpelier, in reward of having uſefully ſetved his 
majeſty in Languedoc. Henry likewiſe commanded 
me to aſſemble the chancellor, Villeroi, and Sillery, 
who with me compoſed a kind of counſel, to conſider 
of this matter. By his orders, I till kept up a cor- 
reſpondence by letters with the principal! proteſtants, 
which [ own was of little ſervice to his majeſty : his 
chief dependence, and with reaſon, was upon the 
Journey he propoſed to make this year to Provence 


himſelf treated as a ſtate criminal, he, by degrees, eat both the treaty, 
and the ratifica'ion of it by the court of Spain annexed to it, vp in the 
ſoups and other victuals, which were brought to his table. The 
king of Spain thereby promiſed to aſſiſt the count of Auve:gne with 
troop? and money, to place his nephew Henry of Bourbon on the 
throne, who was the fon of Henry IV. by the morchioneſs of Ver- 
neuil, and who, in that writing, is ſtyle? dauphin of France; and law= 
ful heir to the crown. Art. Entragues-Balfac, Toucher, Amelot de 
la Houſſaye further aſſures us, in the note on the cardinal D*'Offat's 
letters above mentioned, that two capuch'ins, called father Hillary of 
Grenoble, and father Archangelo, the one at Paris, and the other at 
Rome, had the guidance of this conſpiracy. 

M. de Sully ſeems to ir finuate, as if ſomething further had been in- 
tended in favour of the count of Auvergne himſelf, p-rhaps he 
had ſome deſign of ſetting up ſome writing or diſpoſition of his father 
Charles IX. by virtue whereof be might prete d to claim the crown 
— = own right, See alfo, on this ſubject, the Memoirs of the life 
of the preſic ent De Thou, and in particular his Hiſtory, anno, 1605. 
Vies thro lem. mens, vel. k 5. 297» * 
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and Languedoc, while I on my fide was to viſit Poi - 
tou, and the weſtern part of France. 

I GREATLY approved of this deſign when Henry 
communicated it to me; and we nployed ourſelves 
together a long time in making preparations for theſe 
two journeys; the neceſſity for going to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of my government ſerved me for a pretence 
for mine ; the king wanted no excuſe for his: on 
the contrary, it was fit he ſhould not appear ignorant 
of the occafion that made his preſence neceflary in 
the ſouthern provinces of his kingdom, and openly 
avow his expettations of the good effects it would 
produee. On ſome pretence or other, I was to viſit, 
either in my rout, or by going a li:tle about, Or- 
Jeans, Touraine, Anjou, Pgitov, Saintonge, An- 
goumois, and Guienne ; and his majeſty was like- 
wiſe to take Berry, Bourbonnois, Lyonnois, and 
Dauphine, in his way 2, fo that between us we 
were to go through almoſt all France. We ſettled 
the time of our departure, or ftay, and even the 
place of our meeting, which was to be at Toulouſe ; 
and looked upon his majeſty's journey to be fo cer- 
tain, that I thought of noi ding but of coming imme- 
diately to Paris (for all this was reſolved on at Fon- 
tainebleau) to ſettle the affairs of the government, 
that our journey might not ſuffer any delay, it being 
reſolved that we ſhould ſet out ſome time in the pre- 
ſent month of June at fartheſt. Such perſons as 
had bufineſs depending in the king's couneil, preſſed 
the concluſion of it with the utmoſt affiduity, as ſoon 
as the king's intention was made public : and the 
counſellors rejoiced at his eagerneſs, becauſe, that 
great part of them being to attend the king in his 
journey, they did not chuſe to leave the buſineſs 


4 See the original af a letter written by Henry IV. to M. de Roſay, 
on the ſubje& of this journey to Poitou, dated the zoth of July 1604, 
with an indorſement thereon, as moſt of his letters have, in the hand- 
writing of this miniſter, Henry IVth's letters. 
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they had begun, to be finiſhed by the new council 
appointed by his majeſty during his abfence. 

Txr1s ſcheme, fo well concerted, was never car- 
ried into execution, with reſpect to the king's part in 
it. As foon as his majeſty's intended journey was 
declared to the courtiers, all was preſently in an up- 
roar ; and it caufed, as uſual, much commotion at 
court. There was not one to whom this deſign did 
not give great uneaſineſs, and who did not uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours to diſſuade him from it; ſome, 
ſuch as the miniſters and great officers that were 
about his perſon, to ſpare the expences of fo tedious 
a journey, and the gay delicate youth of the court to 
avoid the fatigue and other inconveniencies, uſual in 
ſuch expeditions ; ſo that, when his majeſty propo- 
ſed the affair in form to his counſellors of ſtate, whom 
he ſent for expreſsly to Fontainebleau, and the prin- 
ci pal lords of his court, aſſembled for that purpoſe, 
they oppoſed it with innumerable obſtacles, without 
ever reaching the true one. | | 

THey alledged the uncertainty of the fieges of 
Oſtend and Sluys ; the fear of a league between 
England aud Spain; the treaty of commerce de- 
pending between France and that crown ; the affair 
of the count d'Auvergne and the marchioneſs de 
Verneuil ; the miſunderſtanding that had riſen lately 
between the republic of Griſons, and the count de 
Fuentes, concerning the Valtoline, in which France 
was indiſpenſably obliged to intereſt herſelf, on ac- 
count of the Venetians and the Swiſs. All thoſe af - 
fairs I have already mentioned, or ſhall do imme- 
diately : in a word, they found ſo many inconve- 
niencies likely to accrue from this journey, and 
knew ſo well how to aggravate them, that the king 
was prevailed upon to alter his refolution. 

Tuk y even ſuggeſted reaſons to his majeſty, to 
make him change his opinion as to the neceſſity of 
mine. The affairs that then lay before the council 
began to appear to him of ſuch importance, that, to 

prevent 
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prevent loſing ſight of them for ſo long a time, he, 
for this once, deſired me to confine my endeavours 
to what I could do, without going farther than Poi- 
tou, and remit, to another opportunity my deſign 
of viſiting the maritime coaſts. I do not pretend to 
deny, that part of the arguments they made uſe of, 
to diſſuade the king from kis journev, had ſome 
— * however, I believe I have mentioned the 
moſt important of them; and I ſtill perſiſted in my 
firſt opinion, of the great advantage it would be to 
the ftate. | 

Ore man, whom the news of his majeſty's in- 
tended journey did not a little perplex, and whoſe 
name probably the reader will not expect to find 
here, was Leſdiguieres ; and a report being then 
current, that the court of Soiſſons was ſhortly to be 

t in poſſeſſion of thoſe cautionary places given to 
ſdiguieres, it was natural for him to believe that 
he was perſonally concerned in the reſolution his ma- 
jeſty had taken. His correſpondence with the duke 
of Bouillon was juſt come to light; Morges, whe 
had given-ſecret advice of it from Dauphine, brought 
proofs of it when he came to Paris, which were 
confirmed by Du-Bourg. | 

Iser out from Paris in the month of June, and 
took the ſhorteſt road to Poitou, accompanied by ſe- 
vera] perſons of quality of that province, who, up- 
on the report of my journey, ranged themſelves 
about me, ſome of them with no ether intention, 
but to pay me thoſe honours which they thought 
due to their governor : but others, among whom, I 
may, without ſcruple, put Richelieu and Pont- 
courlai, attended me in my expedition with no other 
view, but to get more certain intelligence of my de- 
ſigns, either from my own mouth, or by tampering 
with my people, to learn all that ſhould be done or 


faid in my family, that they might afterwards give 


+ Francis du Pleſſis de Richelieu, father of cardinal de Richelieu 
and Francis de Vigatrad de Pont - courlai. * 
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the chiefs of the proteſtant party notice of all, and 
prepare them to oppoſe ſuch meaſures, as they ima- 
gined | might be ordered to take againſt them in fa- 
vour of the catholics ; in a word, to take advantage 
of every little inadvertence, if it ſhould happen that 
any did eſcape me, to render me criminal, or raiſe 
ſuſpicions in the king's mind to my prejudice. But 
in this, my enemies did not ſucceed, however they 
might in ſome other of their deſigns ; the correſpon- 
dence his majeſty did me the hononr to keep regular- 
ly with me, when I was at any diſtance from him, 
ſill continued as uſual ; and I had even more fre- 
quent opportunities of entering into his confidence, 
and knowing to what degree he interefted himſelf 
in the ſafety of my perſon. He often, with great 
goodneſs, bid me remember, that I was in a coun- 
try where, whatever appearance the inhabitants 
might aſſume, it was certain they wiſhed me no 
good, and that I ought to be continually on my 
guard againſt them. 

Ix was but too true, that the king's enemies and 
mine had taken meaſures before had to render all 
my endeavours fruitleſs, and to animate the popu- 
lace againſt me: that which appeared molt likely to 
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produce this effect, was to ſpread a report, that the 


deſign which brought me to Poitou, was to force 
the proprietors + of the ſalt- pits to yield up their pro- 
perty, and to purchaſe them, for the king. Thoſe 
in whom I diſcovered the greateſt malevolence to- 
wards me, were ſuch from whom it was leaſt to be 
expected, my brethren the proteſtants : but I mean 
the principal ones only; yet theſe aſfected to pay me 
outwardly all imaginable honours ; and, although 
they refuled to let me into the ſecret of their debates, 


. + Perefixe makes no doubt, but Henry IV. really had formed this 
defign, and greatly commends him for it, as being the only certain 
method to free his people from the gabelle er ſalt duty, which, he a- 
ſerts, this prince was fully determined to aboliſh, as well as the taille, 
P. 309. | 


yet 
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p it was always upon ſuch plauſible pretences, that 
ad room to feign myſelf entirely ſatisfied. They 
were apprehenſive of Parabere, who was more parti- 
cularly attached to me than any of the others, though 
they well knew his ardent zeal for his religion, be- 
cauſe he was naturally frank and open in his temper, 
and had intentions far more equitable : they there- 
fore commiſſioned d' Auhigne and Conſtant to watch 
him narrowly, and never to quit him while he con- 
tinued about me. But this malignancy, with re- 
ſpect to me, extended no farther than to a ſmall 
number of perſons; or if it did, they concealei it 
with great care, I was received with the moſt 
diſtinguiſhirg marks of teſpect in every place where 
I made any ftay ; and in thoſe that I only paſſed 
through, they came to meet me, harangued me, 
and eſcorted me with ceremony on my way. The 
eccleſiaſties ſeemed moſt eager to ſhew me reſpect ; 
and I never heard the leaft expreſſion that ſuggeſted 
a doubt of my religion : the inhabitants of Poitiers, 
who have the reputation of being naturally rude and 
unſociable, gave me, by their polite and reſpectful 
behaviour, a very different notion of their character. 
I was ſtill more ſurpriſed at the conduct of the 
Rochellers: this imperious city, that uſually makes 
it her boaſt to have only the king himſelf for govern- 
or, and under him that haughty and imporant mayor, 
who is generally elected out of three perſons propo- 
ſed by them to his majeſty, might have laid great 
ſtreſs upon thoſe mighty prerogatives with ſo much 
the more reaſon, in reſpect to me, as their city was 
not properly within the limits of my government ; 
however, they gave me as honourable a reception as 
they could have done to a governor choſen by them- 
ſelves. I entered the city with a train of twelve hun- 
dred horſe : ſuch an eſcort gave me the leſs room to 
be apprehenſive of thoſe attempts his majeſty warned 
me to be careful of ; the Rochellers opened their 
gates to this train, without any diſtinction of perſons 
or 
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or religions; they were all lodged within the walls, 
and moſt of them in the houſes of the citizens. At a 


public dinner, which was given on my account, and 


to which I was invited with great ceremony, they 
drank the king's health, and ſaid, that, if his majeil y 
had done them the honour to preſent himielt before 
their gates, though followed by thirty thouſand men, 
they would have opened them to him; and that, if 
their gates were not wide enough to admit them, 
they would have thrown down three hundred feet of 
their walls. I ſaw nothing but reſpe and ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and heard nothing but praiſes of this prince; 
they likewiſe aſſured me, with the moſt flatterin 
encomiums, that if I had brought a train much lager 
with me, they would have atted in the ſame manner. 
TRE dinner I have mentioned conſiſted of ſeven- 
teen tables, the leaſt of which had ſixteen covers; 
and the next day they gave me a collation as magni- 
ficent as ther dinner had been; they added to it, the 
rep eſentation of a naval fight between Correilles, 
and Chef-de-Baye, in which twenty French veſſels 
attacked a like number of Spaniſh veſfels. The 
vanquiſhed Spaniards were brought bound hand and 
foot, before a picture of the king, expoſed to pub- 
lic view; and they were preſented to me as to his 
lieutenant-general : nothing was wanting to render 
this ſhew complete; dreſſes, arms, pavilions, and 
eſcutcheons, all were choſen with the utmoſt propri- 
ety, I repaid this good reception, by granting the 
Rochellers, in the name of the king, whoſe elogium 
J pronounced publicly, the deliverance of their 
riſoners : excepting theſe, and the ſieut de Luſſan, 
I puniſhed ſeverely all that had infringed the treaties 
of commerce. His majeity was ſatisfied with having 
obliged the city cf Rochelle to aſk him for this fa- 
vour, which he well knew how to make them pay 
for. At Poitiers, | learned ſome circumſtances which 
perſuaded me, the count of Auvergne was much 


more culpable than I had hitherto believed. 


THe 
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Tun kinghad allowed me ſo little time to regulate 
the affairs of this province, that I was obliged to de- 
fer viſiting the Upper and Lower Poitou till another 
opportunity. I could only obtain permiſſion from 
his majeſty to go to Saint-John d' Angely, and 10 
Brougage, by repreſenting to him the neceflity there 
was for undertaking this journey to undeceive the 
people of that diſtrict, wit ſuſpected that the kin 
had an intention to deprive them of their ſalt- pits. 5 
ſet out from Rochelle, to go totheſe two places, and 
was received by meffieurs de Rohan and de Saint- 
Luc ſtill better than I expected. I ufed my utmoſt 
endeavours to recal Rohan to his duty and alle- 
g iance; I mentioned his intrigues in England, and 
exhorted him to recal Durand from thence : he ap- 
peared great'y aſtoniſſi d at this diſcourſe, complain- 
ed of the calumnies his enemies ſpread abroad of him; 
diſavowed the agency of Durand; and, to convince 
me of his ſincerity, acknowledged circumflances 
unaſked, as the horſe preſented by him to king 
James, but aſſured me, he had obtained his majeſty's 
permiſſion for it, which he could eaſily bring to his 
remembrance. 

From Saint-Jean, I reſumed the road to Paris 
through Thouars, where I was defirous of having a 
conference with the duke de La- Tremouille. I had 
not expected ſo polite a reception from him as I really 
received, ſenſible that he muſt be greatly mortified to 
ſee me poſſeſs a government, and receive honours, 
to which he had aſpired with ſuch extreme ardency 
as to ſolicit them publicly. Our converſation often 
turned on the many cauſes of complaint the proteſ- 
tant party had given the king ; and even in the pre- 
fence of Parabere, Saint-Germain-de-Clan, Beſſes, 
La- V alliere, Conſtant, d'Aubigne (theſe were hard- 
ly ever abſent) Preaux La-Ferriere, and La-Sauſ- 
ſay ; they all exclaimed Joudly upon the injuſtice 
that had been done them by the king, proteſting 
their fidelity and attachment to his majeſty ; and the 

betrer 
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better to impoſe upon me, accompanied their af- 


ſurances with ſo much civility to myſelf, and ſuch 
groſs flatteries that they fell into the other extreme 
of a too glaring al cation. 

In the midit of all this art and diſguiſe, I did not 
ceaſe to penetrate into their deſigns, by turning the 
diſcourſe, in their preſence, upon the ſtate of affairs 
in Spain and England. They betrayed themſelves 
then in ſpite of their endeavours to the coutrary ; 
and it was no longer poſſble for me to doubt, that ail 
this little court of people attached to the dukes of Ro- 
han and de La-Tremouille were, in reality, ſuch as 
they were repreſented to his majeſty : but what J 
diſcovered at the ſame time, and the intelligence 
which the poſt I poſſeſſed in that province, afforded 
me an opportunity of procuring, gave me, in the ſe- 
quel, the utmoit certainty that theſe gentlemen had 
no power with the reit of the proteſtant party; they 
were no longer, as formerly, thoſe abſolute leaders 
that, with a ſingle word, drew all their ſuffrages ; 
but on the contrary, they were ſhunned as men in- 
fected with the plague, when they came to deliberate 


in the aſſemblies. This they had brought upon 


themſclvcs by their own imprudence, in putting the 
party upon ſuch dangerousand ridiculous enterpriſes, 
as had at length undeceived the moſt credulous 
amongſt them; and the kigheſt idea that could be 
now given of them was, that they formed a party 
in the midſt of the party itſelf, and only ſupported 
themſelves by a vain exertion of authority, of which 
they but fied the ſhadow. 

7 DID not neglect to make all the advantage I 
could of ſuch favourable cilpciition+, and entirely 
undeceived the pcopl: with regard to the injurious 
ceports that had been ſpread among then concerning 
the falt-oits, the excife, and other monopo! ics, which 
had been made ue of to excite them to ſedition. 
They now began to have more perfect kno c zdge 
oi their King; RG 101.448 ag his tyranny uud cheir 
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flavery were wholly effaced. I made the 
comprehend how groundleſs their ſuſpicions were, 
that Henry had ever to exclude them from 
any of the offices and dignities in the ſtate, ſince it 
had always been his chief maxim to keep the balance 
even between the two religions; I convinced them 
likewiſe, how much they been blinded by pre- 
judice, with reſpeft to Clement the eighth, who 
was ſo far from endeavouring to extirpate the pro- 
teſtants, that he had, on all occaſions, ſtrongly op- 
poſed making war againſt them. 

My actions completed the work theſe aſſurances 
Had begun; I diſtributed penſions among thoſe of the 
party who had adviſed peace, and ferved the king 
faithfully; and to convince them abſolutely that 
they were not deceived, with regard to the equitable 
intentions of their ſoverei 1 ewe them the pa- 
per that contained all the reformations he propoſed 
to make in the ſtate, the ſame that I have formerly 
mentioned, with which they were fully ſatisfied. By 
theſe means I fo weakened the duke de La-Tre- 
mouille's party, that he could never afterwards add 
to it fix perſons of any conſequence. The duke of 
Bouillon was ſo greatly affected with the knowledge 
that he had loſt all the remaining intereſt he had 
hitherto preſerved in this diſtrict of France, that he 
determined to paſs the reſt of his days in that kind 
of exile which kept him quiet in the court of the 
elector Palatine in ſpiteof himſelf, Saint-Germain, 
who was not unacquainted with any of the duke's 
ſecrets, wrote an account of this to La-Souſ- 
faye, of whom he thought himſelf abſolutely ſe- 
cure; but La-Souſſaye gave me Saint-Germain's 
letter, which I ſhewed to his majeſty. 

HAvinG thus performed all that the preſent con- 
juncture, and the ſhortneſs of the time permitted 
me, I obeyed the king's repeated commands (which 

one of his letters brought me) to return as 
ſoon as poſſible, and followed in a few days my laſt 
letter, 
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letter, which I wrote to his majeſty from Thouars 
on the 16th of July. Before I went away l viſited 
the duke de La-T remouille for the laſt time; he 
was indiſpoſed when I came to Thouars, and I left 
him at the point of death when I ſet out from 
thence ; he died without being prevailed upon to 
promiſe that he would come to court, and his death 
deprived the malecontents of one leader. 

I ARRiveD at Paris on the 22d of July, where I 
found a billet from his majeſty, dated the 18th, in 
which he deſired me to lend into every part of Nor- 
mandy, Britanny, and Poitou, whither I did de- 
ſign to go myſelf, two perſons on whoſe fidelity and 
underſtanding I could rely, and to come myſelf ta 
him at Monceaux, where he waited for me, having 
given over drinking the waters. I was ſenſible, by 
the kind and obliging reception this prince gave me, 
that I had been fortunate enough to give him ſatis- 
faction F as to the buſineſs that had occaſioned my 
journey ; and I now related to him, during the 
courſe of three days, all that I had omitted in my 
letters to him or to Villeroi. 

Ir has been reported, that the duke of Epernon 
behaved at that time in ſuch a manner in Guienne, 
as to give his majeſty more cauſe than ever to ſuſpect 
him ; that I alſo diftruſted his fidelity, and on this 
occaſion did him all the bad offices that could pro- 
ceed from a mortal enemy. This report, with re- 
gard to myſelf, I here declare to be abſolutely falſe ; 
and I believe what was faid to the diſadvantage of 
d*Epernon to be fo likewiſe ; and that the unfavour- 
able ſentiments they attribured to his majeſty of this 
duke, has no better foundation. One would imagine, 
that the opinion Henry entertained of him was ſuf- 

E 2 ficiently 


T Claude de La-Tremoui!le, duke of Thouars, died of the rout, 
being only thirty-four years cf age. See his clogium in de Thou, 
book xxx1. and Matthieu, vol. ii. b. iii. p. 663. 

De Thou fays, this journey of M. de Roſny ſreed Henry I. 
from great diſyuict, book XXI. 
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ficiently clear, by the letter this prince wrote to the 
duke on the ſubject of the diſpute between Du-Pleſ- 
fis and the biſhop of Evreux, in which he treated 
him as a friend, a title he never gave to thoſe whom 
he did not think worthy of it. And here I may add 
 acircumſtance of which I am abſolutely certain, and 
ſpeak from my own knowledge. 

His majeſty, after the time here meant, granted 
d' Epernon a thouſand things unaſked, often 
preſied me to viſit him, and give him other inſtances 
of kindneſs, even before I had received the ſame 
compliment ſrom him. If Henry heard any thing to 
the duke's difadvantage during his ſtayin Guienne, it 
is what I am wholly ignorant of ; this only I know, 
that his majeſty was eaſily freed from any remains of 
ſutpicion, after the letters that d' Epernon ſent to him 


and to me by Pcrronne, in which there were ſuch. 


evident marks in {ncerity and conſcious innocence 
confirmed by the ©fier he made to attend his majeſty 
upon the very firit order he ſhould receive, that he 
might put his perſon in his power, to anſwer for 
the loyalty of his intentions, that there was nothing 
left to reply. No one is ignorant of what paſſed be- 
tween the king and the duke of Epernon during the 
life, and even after the death of Henry III. and that 
this prince had diſcovered ſome reſentment towards 
him; but this was at an end; forgetfulnefs of inju- 
ries is a virtue very rare am ong princes, and is 
tought yet rarer than it is. Sufficient regard has 
not been ſhewn to the pcoofs Which Henry has given 
more than once cf that true greatneſs of mind which 
is c pable of pardoning ; and all that he did for the 
duke of Lpernon may be conſidered as an inftanceof 
his clemency. | 
For myiclf, I was fo far from being an enemy to 
d' Epernon, at the time I have been ſpeaking of, that 
I can bring a chouſand initances to prove we had 
ter in a pertuct good intelligence with each other: 
bu: it is fat T be belicved upon my bare word, 
| as 
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as I have hitherto ſhewn myſelf equally incapable of 
diſguifing my ſentiments, whether of friendſhip, or 
v or accuſing the innocent, or juſtifying a trai- 
tor. D'Epernon had the misfortune to fall off his 
horſe in Guienne, by which he broke his thigh and 
his thumb, and bruiſed himſelf likewiſe in the ſhould- 
er and elbow ; which obliged him to keep his bed 
forty days, and lie during all that time upon his 
back. 1 wrote to him a letter of condolance upon 
this accident; and he thanked me with the {ame at- 
fection which he uſually expretled in all his letters, 
for he then treated me as a friend; and I was likewiſe 
his confidantin all that regarded the king f. Another 
of my friends, but one who had never been other- 
wiſe, from whom I this year received letters equally 
polite, friendly, and unreſerved, was Bellegarde; 
they are dated from Dijon; he was then in his g- 
vernment of Burgundy. But it is time to return to 
the count of Auvergne. 


Ir now depended wholly upon the king to deprive 


this rebellious ſubject of all means of conſpiring 


againſt the ſtate : the unſeaſonable clemency with 
which he had been treated by his majeſty, at the time 
that marechal Biron ſuffered a juſt ſentence, was the 
cauſe of his relapſe; as the tenderneſs his majeſty had 
ſhewn fer this whole family, on account of the mar - 
chioneſs de Vernuil, had firſt | him in his 


revolt. It would not probably have been difficult 


to find ſuch another opportunity as his majeſty had 
ſuffered to eſcape him, when he received notice of 


the new intrigues which the count was carrying on 


in Spain, and that fuller diſcoveries concerning thoſe 
intrigues might be expected from the ſeizure of Mor- 
, his chief agent, who was juſt then arreſted; 
ber the king was contented ”__ — D'Eſcures 
3 to 


Dr 
> contradict one another in what reiates to duke of 
pernon. | | 

® Thomas Morgan, an Engliſhman, See De Thou, ibid. 
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to go, by my orders, to A where the count 
then was, to diſcover the plot, and by gentle me- 
. thods perſuade him to come and throw himſelf at 
his majeſty's feet. 

Ix effect, d'Auvergne was convinced that this 
was the wiſeſt and the only part he had to take; the 
tcizing of Morgan had wholly diſconcerted him, and 
the racaſures he had taken had been too imprudent 
% lcave him a hope that his deſigns could be con- 
«calcd, or that they were in ſufficient forwardneſs 
t. er.:ble him to throw off the maſk ; he feared that 
by Zvirg be ſhould expeſe the count and counteſs 
d' Lnttagues and his whole family, to a ſhameful 
. treatment ; be therefore yielded to d*Eſcures's argu- 
ments, and promifed to go with him to court, and re- 
veal to the king his cloſet ſecrets, and even to ſhew 
letter from his ſiſter, which he ſaid was of the ut- 
moſt conſequence, provided that his majeſty would 
grant him the pardon he had promiſed. The origi- 
nal of this letter from the marchioneſs de Verneuil 
vas not produced till the following year, and it was 
not very certain what credit ſhould. be given to it, 
becauſe the brother and ſiſter ſometimes appeared to 
de on friendly terms, and often in fuch high diſguſt, 
that they could not bear each other's fight. That 
- which appears moſt worthy of obſervation in this 

Jetter is, that in it ſhe exorts her brother to a ſecure 
retreat in a toreign country, and appears herſelf de- 
termined to do the like. 

Tuer the count d' Auvergne was not very fincere 
in the promiſe he made d' Eſcures, appears by his. 
tending- Y verne to Spain, at the very time that he 
ſet out himſelf for Paris. "The biſhop of Montpel- 
lier diſcovered this intrigue, and ſent the king notice 
of it: but this prince was willing 2 ſecond time to 

liſten to his fine promiſes. He only ordered, that 
the parliament ſhould finiſh Mo s trial, that the 


crime being made public might give more weight to 


. ' he pardon he was reſolved to grant to the —_ 
| mug 


— 


was reſolved on againſt him. 
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mily of Auvergne, which was comprehended in it. 
All that this prince gained by the proſecution was, 
to get that famous promiſe of marriage he had in 
vain folicited his miſtreſs to return, reſtored to him 
by d' Entragues ; which was done in the preſence of 
the count of Soiſſons, the duke of Montpenſier, 
the chancellor, Sillery, La-Guele, Jeannin, Ge- 
vres, and V illeroi, that this reſtitution might not 
be afterwards eluded by any reſtriction or diſavoval 
and an act was made, importing, that this was the 
true and only writing given by his majeſty on that 
fubject ; and the declaration of d'Eniragues con- 
firming this, was joined to the paper. 

Tris conduct of Henry was not calculated to 
make the count of Auvergne lefs raſh and enter- 
priſing; and, in effect, he renewed his former in- 
trigues almoſt before his majeſty's eyes: his whole 
eare was to deceive the king, who for a long time 
was impoſed upon by his appearances of finceriry -. 
but at length the whole myſtery was diſcovered by 
ſome letters written and received by d' Auvergne, 
which fell into the hands of Lomenie, and by him: 
carried immediately to the king. This prince was 
then convinced of the full extent of his crimes ; but 
this conviction came too late, for the count, either 
by his own penetration, or that he received notice 


of what had happened, had time to leave the court 
before the reſolution that had been taken to arreſt 


him could be executed, determined within himſelf 
never to return to it again after the danger he had 
fo lately efcaped, and even to leave France altoge- 
ther, upon the leaſt information that any thing 


Tus king acquainted me with the perplexity he 
was in through his own fault. D'Eſcures was ſent 
E 4 again 

t Henry IV. in order to get back this promiſe, was obliged to pay 


the marchioneſs de Verneui} twenty thouſand crowns down, and to 
promiſe the baton of a marechal of France to the count of Entragues, 


who had never been in any military Gion. De Thou, book cxxxi3. 
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again to Auvergne: he went a third time, but to no 
purpoſe : the methods that had formerly ſucceeded 
were now ine ffectual. D' Auvergne —4 knew 
how to elude bis return to court, to which he was 
earneſtly preſſed, but with ſuch of indif- 
ference and unconcern, that it was not poffible to 
draw from his refuſal a conviction of his crime, as it 
was expected they ſhould do. He made the faireſt 
promiſes imaginable, and always appeared diſpoſed to 
tet out, There was a neceſſity at length for making 
wir «| the only method yet unattempted, which was 
tc 'ecure his p-. rfon ; but this did not ſeem eaſy to effect. 
| CAST my eyes upon 2 man who ſeemed to me 
lik / ly enough to ſucceed in ſuch an attempt, and this 
was the treaſurer Murat; his perſona] hatred to the 
count d Auvergne, his knowledge of the country, 
the convenience he could have of ſtaying a long time 
upon the ſpot without giving cauſe of ſuſpicion, his 
refolution in any arduous enterprize, and his zeal 
for the ſe vice of his majeſty, all promiſed a happy 
and honourable end of this commiſſion. I propoſed 
him to the king when his majeſty mentioned the af 
fair to me, and upon his approbation I ſent for Mu- 
rat; to whom at firſt I ated with all the reſerve and 
precaution that a matter of ſuch conſequence re- 
quired. When I found that inſtead of bringing ar- 
2 for being difpenfed with for ſuch a ſervice, 
bimfelf prevented my offers, I explained myſelf 
clearly, and perceived that the propoſal was far 
being diſpleaſing to him: he only required a com- 
miſhon for it under the great ſea}, which was grant- 
ed, and kept very ſecret. As we had not yet loſt all 
hope that d*Eſcures might be able to draw the count 
to court, and in that caſe Murat would have no- 
thing to do, when I him his inſtructions I en- 
joined him not to act but in concert with d' Eſcures, 
and to conceal from every one the part that was to 
be given him in this buſineſs, if he found there was 
| D'Escu- 
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D'Escunzs ſet out for Auvergne on the 17th of 
Auguſt (this was the third or fourth time of his go- 
ing) and Murat followed him a few days afterwards, 
ided with blank letters for the cities and officers 
which were to be filled up at the 
— themſelves. In the mean time ſome letters 
d' Auvergne came to hand, in which he expreſ- 
ſed ſo much fear and ſhame, that the king rightly 
judged he would never be prevailed on to appear at 
court, and therefore thought it beſt for d' Eſcures, to 
avoid prefling him to take that ſtep, leſt he ſhould in- 
creaſe his apprehenſions. Murat had now orders to 
act ſingly ; and d' Eſcures, on his fide, to uſe his ut- 
endeavours to procure certain intel rice of all 
d' Auvergne's practices in Spain, and, ii poilible, to 
intercept the treaty which it was thought he had al- 
ready made with the council of Madrid. All this 
d'Eſcures executed with ſuch dexterity, that he pre- 
vented the count, artful and penetrating as he was, 
from ſuſpecting any of thoſe meaſures the council was 
now purſuing. | "= 
A LITTLE affair between a brother of Murat's 
and the count of Auvergne gave this ruſty agent a 
| Pretence for going to the count; wiich having 
ſettled between them, the count, of himſeif, entered 
into a converſation with him concerning the ſtat: 
of his affairs at court, wh'ch gave Mu: it an onpor- 
- tunity of {ecming to regulate the advice 'iw red 
him upon what he himtelf had ſaid. P Aur gne 
founded violent ſuſpicions upon th: ; hut ions 
that were given him, that the ki +apectca be 
ſhould ſhew himi-'r ai court; and upon z FE oours's 
endeavouring to perſu de him e ge, yer pre e 
not to know that it v the £150 , l 
fore aſſurrd Murat th. U he wot act e; wid tha 
rather tn gie him It c tue urs 0 h S C:4m108 
he would fim oo voluntary cl nf 
. Feiga country, he 1:c2c6;p:d the fate o. cha 
Buda, WICH 1c Wt 32 GUI RI on cl as) 
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length he 

urat to underſtand, that his reaſon for os 
willing to truſt the intentions of the court, —-_ 
from the informations he had received of the danger 
he was threatened with if he appeared there, this 
notice having been ſent to him from ſome of the- 
c eourtiers themſelves, perſons of. the firſt diſtinction, 
who were well acquainted with the affair, and de- 
ſerved to be relied on. | 
Munar finding himſelf thus made a confidant of, 
anſwered with great ſeeming ſimplicity, that fince 
the count had confeſſed his error to the king, he ſaw 
no inconvenience attending his return to court; that 
the pardon he had ebtained made 2 wide difference 
between his caſe and that of marechal Biron ; and 
that. nothing but a relapſe into the ſame error could 
authorize his ſcruples, fince Henry had never yet. 
broke his word with. any one; therefore his beſt 
counſelors would be his own conſcience. D'Eſ- 
_ cures likewiſe labeured with equal ſolicitude to re- 
aſſure him with regard to the king, and to give him 
a diftruſt of thoſe perſons that ſent him the infor- 

mations he had mentioned. | ; 
To all this the count only replied, that when his 
life was in queſtion he would not run any hazard; 
that neither the king, the queen, or the princes of 
the blood, were his friends, and the er of the 
horfe was his mortal enemy ; that the filence of his 
friends, on this occaſion, was one proof of his ruin 
being determined; that no one ſolicited for him to 
the king ; that he now never received any. letters 
from Villeroi, Sillery, or me, becauſe we were not 
willing to reproach ourſclves with having been the 
inftruments of his fate; that the conſtable no longer 
correſpouded with him, for fear of rendering him- 
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: but it was with the marchioneſ de 


ſelf 
rs 
he knew his fiſter, he ſaid, to make her with 


at his expence, was capable 
falſe crimes, if ſhe could not with 


him with 


ones; and concluded with new proteftations, that 


nothing ſhould draw him from bis retreat. As he 
did not ſuſpect that d'Eſcures and Murat were come 
with an intention to uade him to go, he told 
them, that he ſu Vitry would arrive in a few 
days, and to gain him with fair words, but 
that he would loſe his labour. 

Tux retreat he was reſolved not to be prevailed 
upon to leave was Vic, a poor houſe, without an 
conveniences, but fituated dye midſt of a der f 
where & Auvergne paſſed whole days, under pretence 
of hunting. Although there 2 no other 
proofs of his crimes, his fears, his continual alarms, 
the agitation of his thoughts, the wildneſs of his 
look and air, and the diſorder of his whole perſon, 
would have been a ſufficient teſtimony againſt him: 
nothing could be more miſerable than the life he 
now led; and the terror and anxiety that preyed 
upon his heart, renvenged, by anticipating his puniſh- 
ment, both the king and the ftate. He was afraid 
to ſtay in his houſe, yet durſt not truſt himſelf at any 
conſiderable diſtance from it; he was never ſeen in 
the neighbouring towns; he had left off viſiting his 
friends, nor durſt even confide in his miſtreſs, a cer-- 
tain lady, named madame de Chateau-gay ; he no 
longer viſited her at her houſe, but when he choſe to 
fee her, they met in an obſcure village, or in the 
midſt of the fields, always in the night, and never 
twice together in the fame place. His. ſervants, 
whom he poſted on cminences in the neigibouring 
places, were ordered to give him notice When they 
faw any one appear, by blowing a horn; and ſome- 
timcs he made uſe of dogs for his guard. 

Wirtz theſe * dehed all his 2 
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and inſolently, as well as imprudently, boaſted, that 
he ſhould always be able todeceive and eſcape them; 
nevertheleſs, his refolutions were always varying, he 
never continued two moments in the ſame mind. 
And this man, fo wiſe, fo penetrated fo 
little into the intentions of that came to de- 
ſtroy him, that he made them his friends, took them 
for his councellors, and was many times upon the 
point of 2bandoning himſelf to their diſcretion. But 
r moon ons with a bad con- 
ſcience ; bad d Auvergne poſſeſſed ever ſo little of it, 
be would have known, that there was no ſafety for 
him but in an immediate flight to Spain; and this, 
probably, was the only ſcheme that never entered in- 
to his head. 1 moment that, to d' Eſcures 
and Murathe a —.— 9 — him- 
TD oo Pee © 
them in a ſtrain quite different. He once ſent to 
them to come and meet himat a place three leagues 
diſtant from his own houſe ; though this ſum mons 
gave them at firſt ſome uneaſineſs, not kn what 
his intentions might be, yet they went and found that 
he had ſent for them only to tell them that he was 
a_ refolved to go and 3 himſelf to the king. 
jeſty, to they ſent immediate notice of 

ths lution, and who gave the more credit to it, 
on account of a falſe report that was added to it, 
wrote to me on the 19th of November, that &Au- 
vergne was at Moret, ready to ſet out for Paris. In 
this it was not d' Eſcures and Murat that were de- 
ceived by the count, but the count by bis own in- 


conſtancy; for he was the firſt to retain thera 


with ins, when they appeared willing to go back, 
and to refer them for his laſt anſwer to the return 
of Fougeu, from whom he expected to draw 2 
great deal of intelligence ; to which the two agents 
ſeemed to conſent, purely through complaiſance 
to him. 

Tris whole account I take from Murat's letters. 


I re- 
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1 received at the ſame time, a letter from the count 
d' Auvergne himſelf. He complained to the two 
agents, that he never had any anſwer to four letters, 
which, he ſaid, he had wrote to me. I received, 
indeed, four from him, but altogether; and the wri- 
ting ſo like, although of dificr-nt dates, that I per- 
ceived immediately what credit I ought to give to 
them. It was probable, that d'Auv-rgne did not 
think of me at or believed that it would not be 
proper to make any application to me; but that af- 
terwards, ſuppoſing this method was likely enough 
to make his peace, for he often mentioned me to the 
two agents, he had rccourſe to it, with the well 
known artifice of antedating his letters, to prove to 
me that this had always been his deſign. 

Ir the count had any intention to draw a promiſe 
from me, whach, on this occaſion, he might make 
uſe of as a ſecurity, he deceived - himſelf greatly: 
1 ſent him anſwer indeed, but as if I had nothi 
more nor better to fay to him, than what I 
ſaid before to marechal Biron in the ſame circum- 
ſtances, I treated him like a —_ 1 without 
augmenting his ſuſpicions ; the letter wrote to Au- 
— ion word, was but a copy of that which I 
4 one Ver rnany oy} en fewer po a 
ignorant that it was fo, ſince I acknowledge it plain- 
ly. It is by this counterſtroke, which 2 of 
new invention, that I gave d Auvergne tuunderſtand, 
he ought neither to attribute to the king, ſuch ſenti- 
ments of him as he really did not entertain, neglect 
the advice I had often given him, relating to his 
conduct, nor lay a ſtreſs upon actions and reports, 
that had no foundation but in his own unquiet con- 
ſcience. This was all that I wrote to Auvergne; 
and after his conviction, this proceeding appeared fo 
candid, and fo free from all artifice, thac he praiſed 


it greatly. 
— RES and Murat 2 found the oppor- 
tunity they had ſo long 5 far. M. de Ven- 


dome s 


56 n 


i he 
im gallop ten leagues with— 
out intermiſſion ; mig reſolved not to enter 


I — 
and refolute ſoldiers,” whom 
Iveries.. 22 


A nd hs iſed in 
2 7 
- theſe 


8 
denly, that he had neither time w—__ 
his piſtols, nor draw his ſword, and ſtill leſs to Ay. 
We was immediately conducted, under a god guard, 
to Paris, — — +. 


+ « Thecounteſs of Auvergne, as meck and humble as the mar- 
* chionefs was haughty and imperious, having thrown herſelf at the 
2 's feet, with all the marks of the deepeſt ſorrow, to beg bis 

++ pardon for her huſband, his majeſty, with great courteſy, raiſed her 

„ up and ſaluted her, ſaying thus to her, I fees the utmoſt compaſ- 


„ bed but if I ſhould grant your re- 
« queſt, this my wife — exze dy the deady-4 mutt be de- 
* clared a whore, my a baſtard, 1 — 
« others. The fame having obtained the king 

« ſend one tn ſee her h ods 29 enquire of king what is could 


« ge for his ſervice, he ſent her word, only to let him have ſome good 
„ cheeſe and muſtard, and not trouble herfe}f about any thing fus- 
e ther,” Journal of he reign of Henry IV, 


« The count of Auvergn-,”* ſays Amelot, in the place before quot-- 
, © had fo entite a dependance on the fidelity of Anthony (chat is, 
the f aymaſter Chevillard) that, in three examinations he under- 
Vent, he 


ſaid, 22 
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— arreſted at. the ſame time that 


mans dmg — 2 
der the guard of the chevalicr Du Guet. It was this 
aſſociation that ſaved the lives of the father-in-law 
and the brother. At firſt they had not dared co hope 
for ſo much lenity ;. nor could the public expect it, 
—— — Am, non, droge of 
that preparations were for trying them with. 
ity. The count of Auvergne gave 
the king an exact account of | od wang 
as well within as without the ki , and he was 
obliged to give up that promiſe of — 
by him and the dukes of Bouillon and Biron, which 
has been mentioned before, and till now could never 
be forced from him. 

Mass acts at the ſame time began to be carried 
between Henry and the marchioneſs de Verneuil, not 
en the ſame account; for. L am perſuaded, the rea- 
der does not. expect to fee any great ſeverity uſed to- 
wards her. The king could not reſolve to leave her 

— — pardon.;. with _ 

it was that he endeavoured to ſave appearances, 

by nding different rs to tell the mar- 

ioneſs, that ſhe ſhould. purchaſe this pardon, by 
an abſolute ſubmifion to ſuch conditions as he 
ſhould preſcribe to her. La-Varenne, Sigogne, the 
whole court was employed in theſe meſſages, which, 
by the manner in which they were delivered, were 
indeed the real advances of a lover, who feared, not- 
withſtanding his anger, that he ſhould raiſe tos 
ſtrong an obſtacle to his reconciliation with the ob- 


ject 


« innocent, in this 4j „ br + 

66 „ fo prove r int tr t ki 

as arg rd rat and I will ear ſentence of 282 
and candenen myſelf to be quartered alive.” 

Ius houſe of one Audicourt, in Saint Paul's- ſtrest. 
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ject of his paſſion. The marchioneſs diſcovered 
Well knew how to make her advantage 

neſs. I likewiſe ſerved Henry for an interpreter up- 


be would not come off with honour : but he 


the marchioneſs de Verneuil, 


to fay concerning the crime ſhe was accuſed of, to 
draw from her a confeſſion of them, and make her 
titude. I cannot fay that my 

takes in ſeveral 

which proved 

in which 


ſhe ought to have behaved to a prince 
laid ſuch great obligations upon her. I did 
ſee her the firſt time 1 went to her houſe ; 
ed me to be told, that a defluction which was 
- upon her face, hindered her from receiving any 
viſits. I ſent a gentleman to her, to know at what 
hour I ſhould attend her; but, before my meſſenger 


7 
FE 


Fo 


was returned, a ſervant, whom ſhe had fent in the 


mean time, came to tell me, that ſhe would fee me 
at two o'cleck in the afternoon. 

I Found a woman whom diſgrace could not hum 
ble, whoſe infolence detection could not abate +, 
and who, inſtead of endeavouring to excuſe herſelf, 
or to implore a pardon, talked in the ſtyle of one 


4 She ſaid, the gave berſ-If no concern about dying, but that, on 

„he contrary, ſhe withed fur death; but, if he king ſhould put er 
„ ed je", it would alwaye be ſaid he hat k lled his wife, for that 
«© ſhe was his queen before the ther: upon the u hole, ſhe or iy de- 
& fred three things of bi maj fy 3 a paroon for her ia her, a rope 
& for hey brother, 2 juſtice for berſelt.“ Þ urnal of the reign of 
Henry IV. © On ſ:arct rg her catinets, adds the fame au i:or, and 


% making an ir ventory ct all ber papers, many love letters (ih! ime 


& plements of her trade) were feu d amongſt them, ſone of which 
« were from Sigogar, which occafioned his difgrace,”” 


on this occaſion, although I plainly perceived that 


2 
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tended to demand condſtions for herſelf ; ſhe com- 
plained, ſhe raved againſt the king, made new 
demands, wrapped herſelf up in reſerve, and af- 
fected the devotee. I was not a perſon on whom 
theſe arts were to be played off; I neither flattered 
her pride, nor ſoothed her reſentment ; 1 with 
the greateſt of her crimes, and reproached her with 
having joined herſelf to the enemies of the ſtate ; I 
told her that ſhe would have reaſon to think herſelf 
happy, if her puniſhment was confined to a permiſ- 
fion to baniſh herſelf out of the kinzdom, to end her 
days in any country but Spain ; and that this favour 
would not be granted her, till ſhe had ſubmitted to 
be examined as a criminal, and aſked the king's 
pardon for her diſobedience. 

I PROCEEDED, in the next place, to her inſolent 
behaviour towards the queen. I made her ſenſible, 
that to offend as ſhe had done, a princeſs, who was 
her queen and milireſs t, by a thouſand injurious re- 
flections, was to attack tne king himſelf, and expoſe 
her own perſon to a ſevere puniſhment: I 

ed her with her ridiculous affectation of equalling 
herſelf to thequeen, and her children to the children 
of France; with her haughty and infolent be- 
haviour ; and eſpecially her malignity in ſowing diſ- 
cord between their majeſties: and added that ſhe 
would be compelled to throw herſelf at the queen's 
feet, to implore her pardon for all the faults ſhe had 
committed againſt her. 

Non did I ſpare her upon her pretended devotion 
to which ſhe had recourſe, not ſcrupling, at the 
ſame time, to violate her principal duties to the 
king, the queen, and the fate. I told her plainly, 
that this ſhew of regularity was mere grimaceandaf- 
fectation, which I proved by entering into a detail 
of her whole life, to let her fee that I was well in- 

| formed of her amours. I even mentioned them all 


par- 


+ © She ſometimes ſaid, that, if judice were done her, ſhe ought 
ta be in the place of that clumſy tradeſwoman.”* Percfize. 


ceived in her behaviour any ſi 


der what cauſes of complaint ſhe had 
had thus carried her to violate her duty to t 


knew them better than. any other perſon 
came from myſelf, I was no lefs fo, fince I had 
means of ſatisfying it. 
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particularly, to deprive her of her uſual excuſe, that 
they exiſted only in the jealous imagination of the 
king; and thence drew a new ſubje&t of ſhame 
and confuſion for her, with to this prince, 
whom ſhe fo groſly abuſed. | her what the 
would have done if her inclination for a religious 
life had been a real return towards God; and aſ- 
ſured her, that his majeſty would never have op- 
poſed her retreat into a convent, if he had per- 
of true devotion. 
I Gavez her, at length, all of good counſels, 
which indeed ſhe did not defire, nor was diſpoſed to 
follow. She ought, at leaſt, to have appeared wil- 
ling to do ſo; but ſhe contented herſelf with an- 
fwering coldly, after hearing me the whele time 


with great indifference, that ſhe thanked me, and 


Id canſider of what I had faid. When I 


aſked 
received that 

he ki 
her 
lame, fince 
- and if 


ber anſwer was, that if tie king had aſked 
queition, he would have been to b 


he 
1 


ConTinuing ſtill to 


would not be conformable to hers on this article, yet 
ſhe ſtil] perſiſted to demand permiſſion for herſelf, 
her father, mother, brother, and ker children, to go 
and ſettle themſelves ſomewhere out of France: and 


added, in naming her brother, that he ſuffered only on 
account of his abet 


on for her. I could hardly per- 
ſuade my felf this reſolution was ſincere. I contrived it 
fo as to make her repeat ivſeveral times, and ſhe never 


varied from it in the ſmalleſt article. It was natural 


h that the rage and grief the conceived at the 
impriſonment of her family, and the treatment ſhe 
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and the conditions ſhe annexed to it abſolutely con- 
vinced me that ſhe was in earneſt. Upon my oblig- 
ing her to explain herſelf farther as to this intended 
retreat out of the kingdom, ſhe ſaid, that ſhe would 
not go foreigners to ſtarve; the queen ſhould 
not have the 2 to know that ſhe dragged on 
a miſerable life in poverty and exile. She therefore 
inſiſted that an eſtate in lands ſhould be given her of 
a hundred thouſand francs at leaſt, which was but a 
trifle, after all ſhe might have lawfully expected 
from the king. Theſe words, which ſhe pronounced 
with great bitterneſs, doubtleſs related to the pro- 
miſe of marriage given her by Henry, the loſs of 
which had affected her ftrongly : and ſhe endeavour- 
ed, but in vain, to conceal her rage from me. 


TI map never formed to myfelf any great expecta- 
tions from an interview with the marchioneſsof Ver- 
neuil ; but I could not help laying ſome ſtreſs upon 
her repeated requeſt, to be allowed to ſettle out of the 
kingdom; the more I reflected on it, the more I was 
convinced that it was the only method by which this 
whole intrigue + could be unzavelled; and all which 
now remained to be done, was to prevail upon Henry 
to conſent to this propoſal of the marchioneſs, by 


+ M. de Sully bad made Henry IV. loſe a favourable opportunity 
of getting handiomely rid of his mifireſs, it we may believe Bafſom- 

' Pierre's Memoirs, where the thing is thus related, vol. i. p. 90. 
* The king aſked, whether he ſhould give Madam de Verneuil any 
* thing to enable her to marry a prince, who, ſhe told him, was 
« willing to have her, provided ſhe bad a hundred thouſand crowns 
„mare than ſhe was then worth, M. de Bellievre ſaid, Sire, I am 
« of opinion it will be well worth your while to give that lady a hun- 
«& cred ti. ou ſand crowns, if ſhe can find a good match by that means 2 
to which M. de Sully anſwering, that it was an caſy matter to talle 
« of a hundred ng cont, bus very Aſs > ſp ons tha 
mens to raiſe them, the chancellor, wi taking notice of. what 
de ſaid, went on; Sire, I am of opinion, that you ſhould take 
* two hundred thouſand good. crowns, and if that 1s nct ſufficient,. 
* three hundred thouſand, or, in ſhort, any other ſum that may be 
« ſufficient, and give them to this fair lady to get her a huſband; 
* this, I it, is my advice. The king repented afterwards, he 
* did nat this advice.“ But ſuppoſi — mend 
wo be ſomething more than a mere artifice of the lady's, I believe it 
miſcarried through Henry I'Vih'dſault rather than the duke of Sully u. 
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which he would remove from his an object that 
drew him into continual — 8 and purchaſe 
the future peace and tranquility of his family. 
Money was all that was required of him to procure 
theſe advantages: ought the effort then to be fo 
painful ? I was determined to uſe my utmoſt endea- 
yours to accompliſh it. | 
I wexT to his majcity ; and, after giving him an 
account of the ſucceis uf my commiſſion, 
to him the expedient that preſented itſelf to free him 
from all bis uneaſineſſes. i was not ſurpriſed to hnd, 
that it did not appear ſo happy to him as it had done 
to me; but I was armed with ſtrong arguments of 
every kind to ſuppart it: what did I not ſay to this 
prince ; what perſuaſion did ] not uſe? Policy, in- 
tereſt, quiet, reaſon, each of theſe motives I dwelt 
upon, and exhauſted all ; I brought to his remem- 
brarice his own unfavourable opinion of this woman 
and her family; I repeated circumſtances ſo much 
the more likely to re-kindle his » 2s they had 
already often produced that effect \ oa epithets 
he had given the count d'Entragues and his dau 
ters; the intri ſo well known and ſo incon 
ble, that given cauſe for them ; the ſum of 
mon ted by his order, to pay for an imaginary 
Serie int the fun favour, which he confeſſed, at the 
ſame time, was no longer in the power of his miſ- 
treſs to beſtow; the untimely birth of the infant by a 
ſtorm, and other anecdotes of the ſame nature, capa- 
ble of diſguſting a delicate lover. Never before had 
I made a diſcourſe fo pathetic, nor, in my own opi- 
nion, ſo convincing : all my tenderneſs for the ho- 
nour of this prince was alarmed by the ſhame I ſaw 
ready to overwhelm him ; I entreated, I implored, 
every power of perſuaſion I exerted; I was not diſ- 
by an ineffectual attempt: _ returned 
to the charge; my zeal became perſecution ; and 
ſometimes carried me out of myſelf, as it did in a 
converſation we had in the garden belonging 1 
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Conciergerie at Fontainebleau, where we ſpoke fo 
loud, as to be heard by Baftien and Brunault. 

NoTHING was ever more ſingular or incompre- 
henſible; a prince, whoſe great qualities might 
ſerve as a model for other monarchs to form them- 
ſelves upon, reduces us to the neceſſity of either 
throwing a veil over one part of that heroic mind, or 
of confefling that it diſhonours the other. I take, 
without heſitation, this laſt path, while i lament the 
force of human frailty, for I hold myſelf under an 
obligation todo it; and ſhould think I had laboured 
but by halves for the inſtruction of mankind in ge- 
neral, and of princes in particular, if I threw any 
part of this picture into ſhade. I therefore open to 
them the receſſes of that heart, where ſo much great- 
neſs was blended with ſo much w-aknefs, that, by 
the contraſt, each may become more conſpicuous 
and that they may be upon their guard againſt that 
dangerous paſſion, ſo capable of inſpiring ſhameful 
aﬀections, and of taintiug their fouls with vices ab- 
horred before ; mean artifices, cowardly fears, j 
louſy, rancour, rage, and even perjury and lies. Yes, 
I repeat it again, perjury and lies; Henry, that man 
on every other occaſion fo upright, ſo open, and fo 
ſincere, became acquainted with all theſe vices, 
when he abandoned himſelf to love. I often found 
that he deceived me by fa!:: confidances, when he 
was under no obligation to enter into true ones; 
that he feigned returns to reaſon, and reſolutions 
which his heart rejected; in a word, that he pre- 
tended to be aſhamed of his fetters, when he ſe- 
cretly vowed never to break them. 

Ir was but too true, that he was infected with 
that jealouſy his miſtreſs publicly reproached him 
with. This was eaſy to be perceived by the efforts 
he made to ſupplant rivals, whom he was too weak 
to deſpiſe, and too timid to punith. ** Aut Cæſar, 
aut nihil,” ſays he, in one of his letters to me. 
W hat a ftrange contraſt of caprices 2 

ces 
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res | He was convinced that the marchioneſs of Ver- 
neuil had recourſe to the affectation of devotion to 
conceal her libertiniſm ; and this conviction pierced 
his heart with a thouſand cruel and inſupportable 
wounds; but he felt, no Jeſs forcibly, the delight 
which the defire of triumphing over a real devotion 
gives to a cepraved heart. 

Ox of thoſe caprices which moſt ſurpriſed me, 
and perſuaded me that it was abſolutely impoſſible to 
cure this unhappy prince, was, that at thoſe very 
times when he appeared moſt cool and indifferent in 
all he ſaid of his miſtreſs, the letters he wrote ta 
be ſhewn to her, exp quite contrary ſenti- 
ments. I have made the ſame obſervation of the 
marchioneſs, but with lets ſurpriſe. It muſt be 
therefore, that theſe lovers, amidſt the wildeſt 
tranſ} of their anger, could not hinder them- 
ſelves from til] depending a little upon the latent 
tenderneſs of each other; and that their tenderneſs 
ſtill ſubſiſted without their perceiving it themſelves : 
or that the king, ingenious in finding out methods 
to debaſe himſelf, had a long time be furniſhed 
his miftreſs with arms againſt him, which he would 
not oblige her to make uſe of, by driving her to ex- 
tremities : or laſtly, and this is the leaſt unfavourable 
judgment that can be formed of this prince, that 
ſome private tranſactions had paſſed between them, 
which Henry, through regret or ſhame, could not 
reſolve to impart to me, or to any one whatever. 

I have thrown together all that relates to the p 
ſent ſubject, although part of the facts, as has been 
ſeen, ſuch as the ſeizing of the count & Auvergne, 
and the proceſs carried on againſt his family, did not 
Happen till towards the end of the year, that I might 
not be obliged to interrupt the narration ſo frequent- 
ly +. I fhall reſume it at the beginning of the fol- 


+ 1 here ſubjoin an anecdote of Vittorio Siri's, relating to the 
amours of Henry IV. and the conſpiracy of the count of ö „ 
This writer aſſerts, Mem. recond. vol. i. * 
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lowing year, that we may ſee the event, after I 


have 
is conſpiracy ſeize the king's perſon, ambuſcade 
— nr 


had undertaken the execution of this projieR, intended to make uſe of 
the paſnion he had diſcovered the king to have newly conceived for his 
ſccond daughter, who is repreſented as much handſomer than her ſiſter, 
to draw him into the ſnare. He therefore ſen: his wife to fetch her 
away from Fontainebleau, making no queſtion but the king would 
expoſe himſelf to any danger to came to lee her at Maleſherbes, which 
place is but three leagu«s diſtant from that palace; and truly, Henry 
immediately ſent meſſage after meſſage to mademoiſelle d'E ntragues, 
by ſome of his courtiers diſguiſed in the habit of peaſants. Her an- 
ſwer to which was, that ſhe was fo cloſely watched, that there was 
not the leaſt probability of her being able to ſee the king. At laſt he 
could not forbear going there in perſun, accompanied by marechal 
Bafſompierre ; a daring to go into the houſe for tear of being dii- 
covered, he was obliged to content himſelf with ſpeaking to her at 
the window of a lower room: he wrote to her day, and ſent her 
verſes of gallantry, which he got the beft poets of the court to com- 
poſe for him. At laſt they agreed to meet one another cn a day ap- 
pointed, at a certain place, in a meadow named by the king, where 
they might be at full liberty, and where he promiſed to come in di- 
guiſe. D'Entragues ſeemed to be entirely ignorant of all this ec u- 

i 3 dut'either having mentioned to his daughter, or acc:dental» 
her ſome reaſon to ſuſpe his defign, whether ſhe really loved 
the king, or was apprehenſive of the conſequences, ' ſhe broke off the 
appointment, and took other precautions againſt the danger to which 
Henry IV. was going to expoſe himſelf on. her account. The kirg, 
wearied out by ſo many obſtacles to his wiſhes, renewed his amour with 
the ——— Verneuil; and, — we may believe Siri, often was 
expoſed to the fame dangers with her: one day in particular, as he 
was going in diſguiſe from Fontainebleau to vi fit — he 
ſo narrowly avoided falling into the hands of fifteen or fixteen of 
D'Eutragues relations, who were upon the watch for him in the 
fields, in order to aff:finate him, that bis eſcaping them may be con- 
fidered as a particular inftance of his good fortune. Burt, as theſe cir- 
cumfſtances are not taken notice cf in any memoirs of credit of thoſe 
times, they ſeem to be only ſome of thoſe ſtrokes, with which a fo- 
reigner, on the authority of popular report, may think he has a right 


to enliven his ſubject. 
of whom we have been ſpeaking, ſeems 


Mademoiſelle d 
to be her of Henry the IVth's miſtreſſee, whom he has celebrated un- 
Aer the name of Liſa; and there are ſtiil ſome original pieces of 


po- 
in being which he ſent her; amongſt others a ſoanet, of which 
1 Gall only repeat the four firſt « es: 


ne ſcais par ad commencer, 
Saf grande dans; 
Car it 1 f rien, "nl na err, 


. wous ne puiſſes effacer, Ee. 


have given, in this, an account of ſome other mat- 
ters very different from thole I have been treating. 
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HE king, from the ycar 1602, looking out 

for a ſafe and convenient place nere he might 
lay up his revenues, and the menry which he tet 
xt for the execution of his deti-ns, fixed upon 
the Baſtile, where he ordered cheſts to be made, and 
all other neceiſary conveniences: for this article he 
was obliged to pub liſh a regulation that might bring 
this new diſpoſition of money into method, to pre- 


vent the confuſion of difterent offices, and to hinder 


the receivers from being entangled with the cham- 
ber of :ccounts : the regulation was thus : 
No money was tobe carried to the Baſtile but that 
which remained clear in the king's hands zag! 
e both cd nary and extraordinary, being 
taken out of the revenues of the quarter in which 
they fell. The money was put into the hands of 
the treaſurer in office, in the preſence of the ſuperin- 
tendantof the finances, and the comptroller-general, 
who at that time was John de Vienne; the comp- 
troller and I had each of us a key, and the treaſurer 
had likewiſe a third ; when his year of office was 
over, he received a certificate, ſigned by me and 
Vienne, of the ſums that had been put in the 
king's 


What tongue can tell, what words expreſs, 

Te beauties of thy charming fice: 

Since all we've ſeen, and all we ſee, 

Appears but as a foile to thee, &. 
What follows is in the ſame ſtrain. Though there is a remark at the 
head of inis ſonnet, of the hand-wrtu.:g of Henry IV. that it was 
made by Cullin, a poet whoſe pen that prince often wes pleaſed 19 
make uſe of in works of this kind, theſe compoſitions are neither 10. 
correct, nor too por tical, to prevent our belicving Henry himſelt mit 

be the author of them, or at leaſt, in ſome degree, concerned in them. 
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king's cheſts during his adminiſtration ; this he put 
into the hands of his ſucceſſixr, and received from 
him an acquittance, which he was at liberty to thew 
as his diſcharge. The new trexaturer had a right to 
know whether the certificate was exact, by inſpect- 
ing the money contained in the treaſury ;3 upon this 
acquittance, the treaſurer was authoriſed to draw up 
his account, which the chamber of accounts was 
obliged to paſs without further examination. 

His majeſty was of opinion, that he ought early to 
publiſh his intentions and juſtify his conduct, both 
wien reſpect to that accumulation of riches, and to 


«the changes which had been already made, and which 


were still to be male in the finances. This was 
done ima council extraordinarily affembled tor this 
purpoſe. The chancellor received from the ki g, 
and pibliſhed, th: liſt of thoſe who were to com- 
poſe the cuunci!, coi fiſting of deputies of the ſove- 
reign courts of Paris, nan ed by his majeſty, the prin- 
cipal members of his council, and ihe chief admini- 
{trators of juſtice, the revenues, and police. They 
met on the appointed day in the great: cloſet of the 
Louvre, which is at the end of the guard-roum, 
joining that of the king's chamber. When they 
were all afſembled the king came in, and having or- 
dered the whole aflembly to be ſeated, he explained 
to them the motives of his conduct, in a diſcourſe of 
which this is the ſubſtance : The civil wars, he told 
them, had reduced the re-enues of the kingdom to 
ſuch a ttate, that the annual income was ſcarce ſuf- 
ficient to clear the annual debt; and it was neceTury 
therefore to improve the ſtate of affairs, not only by 
enquiries and proſecutions, which had already 1o 
far benefited the nation, that it was cleared of part of 
the deb:, but likewife to form new funds, that if 
there ſhould either happen a war of conſequence, ar 
a troubleſ me minority, the king might neither be 
obliged to become zbankrupt, nor to let public affiirs 
ſink into their former confulion, to ſupport the ex- 

Vor. IV, F pences 
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pences which could not otherways be raiſed for this 
purpoſe ; that the beſt uſe was to be made of peace- 
able times, in which there was noth:ng of that kind 
to be dreaded ; that the means neceſſary to this, 
which however ſhould be practiſed, without doing 
any miſchief by precipitation, were the extinction of 
revenues granted by the fiaie 01 ſeveral pretences, 
the reimburſement of offices, and the reſumption of 
crown-lands that had been given away. 

His majeſty was reſolved to begin by examining 
the ſeveral grants of revenues ; and this was to be 
entered upon this very year : upon this head he let 
fall an expreſſion to prepare their minds for the juſt 
ſeverity of this procedure, by ſaying, that in the fir it 
place he ſhould endeavour to make a rigorous diſ- 
crimination between thoſe that had :cally paid in 
money the principal of the arrears, which they were 
now receiving back from the king's revenues, and 
thoſe who had made falſe claims upon the King. 
Heary added, that he reckoned ſo much upon the 
ceconomy with which he intended to n.anage his tre- 
venues for the time to come, that he conſidered a 
deſign which required the amafiing of large ſums in 
the treaſury, as by no means inconſiſtent with his 
purpoſe ot eaſing the people by lefiening the taxes, 
which he ſhould always keep before his eyes. He 
exhorted the aſſem bl to afſiit ſuch juſt and upright 
intentions, and difected that they ſhould twice a 
day, ducing eight days, deliberate maturely upon 
this propoſition, and at the end of that time, ſh« uld 
lay before him the reſult of their deliberation. He 
promiſed to follow any good ſcheme that ſhould be 
offered, with tbe ſame fincerity which he had diſ- 
covered in imparting his own; and not to furget 
thoſe who ſhould give proofs on this occaſion of 
their regard fur the public. | 

ASSEMBLIES of this kind are, in my opinion, not 
to be coudemned, even hen they are only called to 
keep up a form which may be of no great uſe, ſince 


they 
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they ſerve, it may be laid, no other purpoſes han 
to notify to the miniſters, with leſs appearance c ab- 
ſolu:e power, the decrees of the prince already hx 
in a fecret council, This very aſſembly did no: 
eſcape this reflection ; the propoſal of the king, tho” 
in itſelf unqueſtionably juſt and beneficial to tha 
community, did not cet with the more approba- 
tion for its uſefulneſs. I know not what will bc laid 
on this eccaſion by the atrertors of the authority of 
the people, but ] for my part am of opinion, ani 
multitudes of inſtances like this {ufficiently prove it 
to be juſt, that the deſigns of a good and wiſe king 
muſt not be at all times, and in every ſituation, the 
ſame with thoſe of the people. The confiderations 
which regulate popular opinions are ſeldom free 
from inte eſt or paſſon, an never, or almoſt never, 
reach farther than the preſent. Thoſe who judge 
delt are themſelves deceived by their own ſenſe of 
intereſt, and ſeem, one by one, to have determinec, 
though they wii] not confeſs, and perhaps do not 
know it, to procure their own ſatisfaction, with- 
out any care about the future, 

T x15 corruption ariſes from the defire natural to 
man, of preſent happineſs ; and unhappily it falls 
out in government as in policy, that there may be 
jult reaſons for deferring this comple ion of felicity 
for ten, twenty. cr fifty years, and ſometimes for a 
longer time. What means can be contrived to 
make this delay not offenſive to the common peo- 
ple, and even to thoſe rho, though they have more 
knowledge, have the ſame paſſions with the vulgar. 
The caſe is otherwiſe with a wiſe and good king, or 
with a miniſter who repreſents him, and performs he 
acts of government. His inclinations, it is true, 
ought to be directed to the good of the ſubjects, but 
he always knows, that by catching too ſoon at hap- 
pineſs, it is almoſt always miſſed, and that there is 
no proportion beta een the real evils into which men 
are plunged by ſuch miſtaken precipitations, and the 
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vexations merely ideal and imaginary, which are 
complained of by thute that think they wand ſome- 
thing. Happy is the public when it is governed by 
ſuch principles of policy, as put it in the way to 
tranquillity , all regard to ſhort-lived and tranſitory 
advantage is caſt aſide in conſideration of general 
good, and a wiſe king is not leſs a father of thoſe 
ſubjects who ſhall live at the diitance of three or 
four generations, than of thoſe who live in his own 
time; and conſiders the falſe tenderneis which he 
might have ſhewn to his own time, at the expence 
of ſuccee ing ages, as the partiali'y of a f:ther in 
favour of ſ me of his children, which is to end in 
the ruin of his family. 

Tus ſcheme, which Henry had formed for the 
interelt of his kingdom, making it necetiary that he 
ſhould take all meaſures to increaſe his revenues, in- 
{lead of making all thoſe defalcations about which 
ſome who pretended great zeal for his ſervice were 
coitinually talking to him, he required my private 
advice. The advance which I had made in the 
knowledge of the finances enab'ed me to diſcover 
ſome ſources of large profit which would very little 
bur hen the people; of theſe I put nine into a me- 
morial which I preſented to his majeſty as follows: 

1. THE contractors who in late times managed 
the chiet farms of the revenue, had, under pretence 
of ſeveral employments which they repreſented as 
neceſſary, miſapplied the money which they had re- 
ceived, and made thoſe ſums pals in their accounts, 
to the ruin of the exchequer, which was repreſent- 
ed as having received them, tho' not a penny came 
to it, By this article alone the crown was robbed of 
{everal millions. Of theſe accounts and details I 
therefore demanded an exact reviſal, that I might lay 
hold on the contractors, who had not been able fo 
completely to conceal themſelves under the different 
names by which they carried on their robberies, but 
hat I ſhould be able to trace them. 
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2 Tre clergy of France had, by the mouths of 
the cardinals, archbiſhops, and biſhops, accuſed Caſ- 
tille, their receiver-general, of having detained their 
money. The petition which had been preſented to 
me, was accompanied with an account of the arti- 
cles of accuſation ſo poſitively and clearly ſtated, that 
nothing remained but that the king ſhould reclaim 
the immenſe ſum which the receiver appeared to 
have embezzled. | 

. ALL the managers af the finances, and the peo- 
ple of buſineſs, particularly the treaſurers of France, 
who had contiibute much to the ruin of the finances, 
might be allociated with Caſtille, by the erection of 
a chamber of juſtice; which muſt produce great ad- 
van ages, if private intrigues and fecret artifhccs 
could be kept cut, by u hich theſe enquiries are often 
defeated. | 

4. THe abuſes in the alienation of the king's lands 
were {ogroſs,:hat manyofthoſe whohad them in theic 
hands held them by mere uſurpation, without any title; 
and the others had them at a price ſo ſcandalouſly 
low, that they were repaid by the income of the very 
firſt year at fix per cent. which was the intereſt then 

current. Of this I made his majeſty fully ſenſible, 
who would not fuffer theſe alienations to be exactly 
verified, that he might be drawn to conſent to the 
reſumption of all thoſe poſſeſſions, or to ſome mea- 
ſures for obliging the poſſeſſors to pay the true price. 

5. In the other offices and employments there was 

the ſame corruption to be removed by the ſame 
means; the perſons in poſſeſſion were to be obliged 
to ſupply the deficiences of their firſt payment in 
proportion to their ſalaries, or to give back their 
empaoyments for the {ame {um for which they had 
purchaſed them. 

6. Tus debts due to the Swiſs Cantons were, by 

a bad regulation, ſo (ar from being leilened, that 
they had been always encreaſing. I had already 
made ſuch an alteration in that part of our affairs, 

1 tha: 
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that by the ſeaſonable payment of one million, I had 
obtained an acquaintance of eigbt; half of it reckon- 
ed to the principal and half to the arrears; and by 
raking the fame method with the reſt, the public was 
fcon cleared of that debt, 

7. As it waseafy for the king to recover the poſ- 
ſeflion of the crown lands that were alienaicd, fo it 
was of great advantage to him to alienate I know 
not how mary little parts of them, conſiſting in 
ground- rents, and particularclaims, of wh'ch the 
expences for repaiis, leaſes, and leceiving, ſome- 
times under pretence of proſecutions, for::c:imes of 
drawbacks, and improvemet:is, ve © riſen, by ne con- 
nivance of the treaſurers of the finances, who alone 
n.ace their advantage of them, to ſuch a prodigious. 
height, that according to a Calculation which TI 
made, by reckoning ten years. one with another, a 
tin part muſt have been adued, before a fingle pen- 
ny could come to the king, This was the chief 
ſource of plunder to the officers of the revenue, By 
alienating all theſe parts at the rate for money ſettled 
by the laſt edict, the king would be more than doubly 
2 gainer, becauſe he might buy with the money. 
which this rate would bring in, thoſe parts of this 
revenue which were mortgaged at ten per cent. 

8. Tus pre fit was yet greater with reſpect of the 
reſumption of the royal revenues that had been alien- 
ated ; ſome cf the contractors had offered me to 
purchaſe them back to the king for forty millions, 
without obliging bim to repay any part of the ſum, 
provided he would let them take their choice of the 
part to be purchaſed, and allow them to enjoy them 
for a certain number of years, after which the 
would reſtore them to the crow clear of all debts 
and incumbrance. The king, inftead of accepting 
their propoſal, had nothing to do but to get himſelf 
the money which they would have gotten by the 
hargain. | 

9. FRANCE had in her hand the-iafallible * 
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of drawing to herſelf all the commerce of the Ocean 
and Mediterranean, and to fee them, without any 
great expence, in the middle of her provinces: all 
this would colt her nothing but the labour of cutting 
a canal from the Seine to the Loire, from the Loire 
to the Saone, aud from the Saone to the Meuſe “; 
and the firſt glance of this project preſents us with 
more than two millions a year, which we ſhould get 
from Spain alone, and which would be real and 
ſolid wealth, as all that is which is produced by 

commerce. | 
I ENTERED into a Jong ſeries of particulate, 
when I gave id my report to the king; and I ac- 
companied it wich a paper, in which I cleared up 
F 4 | the 


* B:fore the duke of Sully came into the minifiry, it had never 
dern thought of in Franc: to dive any 2dvantage from the rivers; to 
wh.ch, nevertielefs, it muſt be owned, the kingdom is indebted fur 
its wealth and comm-rce, tic began with the canal of Briare, but 
was not able to proceed farther. Perhzps nothing will contribute ſo 
much to render the reizn of Lewis the Great immortal, as that woa - 
derful canal for joining the two ſ a: : the great benefits reſult.ng to 
the nation fronttheſe u dertak gs, ſo happily executed, paſſing over 
the example Holland affords us, ints out to us what remains to ba 
farther dene, and at the tame tim. proves, that however difficult at- 
tempts of this nature may appear, they are yet far from being im- 

m̃ole. 5 
he joining rivers, and making roads, which render the cummuni- 
cation either of diffecent proviaces, or different parts of the ſame pro- 
vince, more ealy ane cum modious, are perhaps the two mott impur- 
tant objects to which a wite government can applyit s attention in time 
of peace; and by emp.oying the ſoldiery, who are at ſuck times uſe- 
I: fs, or that prodigious number of begga”s, who are always fo, in per- 
ferming works of this vature, they will be executed at a moderate 
erpence. Idlenefs, which gencraily makes beggars and vagabondy 
turn thieves and robbers, at the ſame time will be baniſhed from the 
nation, a d commerce introduced into every part of it. 

It is neceſſary there {Eould be ſome prin: ipal center for the riches 
of a n-ti-n ; but nevertheleſs other cities ſhould not fall a ſacrifice to 
the capital; which being in the body politic, what the heart is in the 
human body, conſtant!y receiving the blood, and as conſtantly propel- 
ling it, even to the muſtextreme parts, they cannot be deprived of it 
without bringing a languor on the whole machine. Much treuble 
might be ſaved in fludying the nature of thoſe ſecret ſprings which 

tg ve motion to the moſt minute branches cf commerce, were cue at- 
tention given to that ſimple and-obv:ous principle, of only ſupplying⸗ 
the country. people with the means of Ling in eate and plenty. 
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the reality of ſome of the revenues which were not 
compriſed in theſe articles. The prince, who cer- 
tai ly expected a very different ſcheme, and whoſe 
natural livelineſs of temper kept him from attending 
to my diſcourſe ſo cloſely as was neceflary, raiſed at 
firſt a thouſand difficulties to all my defigns ; he 
faid, that indeed the ſchemes were great, but ſome 
of them were wild and unſettled ; others of no great 
profit ; ſome difficult to be executed, and ſome hard 
to be made conſiſtent with each cther. All this wes 
becauſe he did not underſtand them. I knew well 
enough what his majeſty was wanting, and what 
propoſal would have ſuited his inclination : an aug- 
mentation of the cuſtoms, creation of new offices, or 
a further alienation of his crown lands: if I would 
have ſhewn him a ſcheme, which [ had myſelf drawn 
up upon theſe means of raiſing money, I might have 
brought fourſcore millions of ready coin into his 
coffers ; beſides ſixty millions more, by letting a 
Jeaſe of five millions a year, to u hich I had raiſed fix 
of his farms above their former value. But I eaſily 
brought the king to allow, that though theſe me- 
thods were eaſily pra. icable, they were at the lame 
time very burthenſome to the people ; that we ought 
not to have recourſe to them but in the moſt preſſing 
exigencies, and that the leiſure of a time of peace 
ſhould be employed in carrying on meaſures that re- 
quired more time and application. Such were the 
nine ſchemes that I had laid before him, of which I 
aſſured him, that although he ſeemed to rate them 
at ſo little, yet if they were ſkilfully managed aud 
brought on one after another, they would in time 
make him richer than he was by two hundred mil- 
lions. | 
TRE king fell into my opinion, and we deter min- 
ed to begin by the re-eſtabliſhment of the public re- 
wenue, when I had ſhewn, by good extracts and au- 
thentic papers out of the chamber ef acccunts, the 
court of aids, and other offices, that this regulation 
would, 
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would, without the leaſt injuſtice, bring 6x millions 


into the royal treaſury. e engaged in this after- 
wards ſo warmly, that he ſhewed the higheſt impa- 
tience to begin, and never writ me a letter in which 
he did not mention it. To ſucceed in this, I thoughr 
it neceſſary that a new council or office ſhould be 
erected; to this an oppoſition was made by the cham- 
ber of accounts, but no regard was had to their ar- 
guments. This council was compoſed of Chatcau- 
neuf, Calignon, and Jeannin, the preſidents De 
Thou and Tambonneau alternately, and of Re- 
bours ; a treaſurer, and a tegiſter, who were Le- 
Gras, and Regnouard ; and 1 the chief of it, 
and preſent at it as often as my other buſineſs would 
give me leave; but whether I was there or not every 
thing went forward according to a ſcheme which 1 
had | Frome as the rule + of their operations, All our 
proceedings would be tedious to relate, it is ſuffi- 
cient to ſay, that I had made a clear and exact diſ- 
tinction between the grants made at different times 
and from different funds; ſome had been bought f.. 
the payment of the third part of their price in read - 
money, ſome for half, others for the whole ſum ; 
there were ſome that had colt their poſſeſſors very 
little, ſome were obtained by mere fraud, and other 
honeſtly procured ; theſe laſt were never touched 
otherwiſe than to ſettle them more ſecurely accord - 
ing to their original condition; as for the teſt, ac- 
cording to the degree of fraud and injuſtice with 
which they had been procured, we either ſtruck 
them entirely off, or ordered the full purchaſe to be 
paid; there were ſome, of which the poueſſors were 
obliged to pay back the arrears, which they had ſo 
unjuſtly got into their pofſefiion ; and others, who, 
for having embezzled the arrears, were obliged to 
deduct them from the principal, which it was fo 
F 5 much 

+ A more particular detail is given of theſe reguſctions in the old 


Memoirs; thuſe concerned in the revenue Muy there have an 5;por- 
tumty of conſulting chem. 
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much eaſier to pay off. The public gained another 
advantage, by ſupprefling a number of receivers of 
the revenue, who were an uſeleſs burthen upon it, 
and of whom I left only one remaining. 

Tu enquiry which. I had ſchemed out againſt. 
monopolizers and officers of the revenue was after- 
wards carried on by the erection of a chamber of 
juſtice ; but as the corrupt management of ſolicita- 
tion and interceſſion was not cut off, nothing was 
produced, but the common conſequence, the chief 
criminals eſcaped, and thoſe who weie leſs conſider- 
able ſuffered all the ſeverity of the law: ſome reme- 
dy was found for this abuſe, at leaſt in the time im-- 
mediately following my inquiry; for I took great 
care, that when any man was found guilty of cor-- 
ruption he ſhould be immediately puniſhed. Exact 
information was given of thoſe that were committed 
at Rouen. Mankind now began to give to all theſe 
ſtrokes of art the name that they deſerved; and thoſe 
unlawful gains which had fo long. impoveriſhed . 
France, and enriched the officers of the revenue, 
were treated, without ceremony, 2s robbery and ra- 
pine; and Ho began to ſhew her head in a 
ſanctuary where ſhe had never reſided before: 

Tur treaſurers of France having this year pre- 
ſented their accounts full of blanks for nonpayment, 
I could. think of no better method to cure them of a 
practice which I very much ſuſpected of diſhoneſty, 
than to aſſign them theſe pretended blanks for the 
payment of their next year's wages. The removal of 

rouart, whoſe place was given to Montauban, and 
ſome other ſtrokes of the ſame kind, taught the chief 
of theſe men of buſineſs to do their duty, and to do 
it well, By a decree paſſed againſt one Le- Roi, 
they were forbidden, under a penalty of an hundred 
thouſand. livres, to take any foreigner as a partner in 
the king's farms. This decree was declared in the 
name of Charles Du-Han, farmer-general of the 


fe great farms, to the chief perſous intereſted » 
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the revenue, and the other farms of the king at Pa- 
ris, and the other principal cities in the kingdom. 

I coMPLAINED to the king of an invaſion made 
by the parliament of Toulouſe on his authority, by 
forbidding any corn to be carried out of the province. 
of Languedoc. I was informed of this by the trea- 
ſarers of the province, becauſe it threatened the ruin 
of the foreign cuſtoms, the farmersof which demand- 
ed a very conſiderable abatement : it likewiſe re- 
duced both the galleys and the garriſons inta diffi- 
culties, as they were generally victualled from that 
part of the kingdom. 

Tus four hundred thouſand livres raiſed by aug- 
menting the taille, into which half of the tax of a- 
penny in the ſhilling had been changed, continued 
{ti!] ro be paid; as likewiſe the other half, laid upon 
merchardizes : tho' the edit by which theſe taxes 
wereeſtabliſhed was ſettled but for two years. The 
officers of the revenue made repreſentations to the 
king upon this account: they complained of the 
low value to which certain farms were fallen which 
depended upon commerce with Spain, by the pro- 
hibition of that trade, as well as by the multiplicity 
of edicts daily iſſued by the council, and whiena they 
repreſented as more dangerous to the public, than 
the taille itſelf. I allow; for my part, that their 
complaints were juſt, and had myſelf remonſtrated 
to the king long before them, He had written two 
letters upon this ſubject, one to the council, in which 
he ſhewed them, that the preſent ſtate of affairs, and 
particularly the armament of Spain, did not allow 
him to make any abatement in his revenues for the 
preſent year; and the other to me to prevail upon 
the council to come into his opinion. 

I cave him what aſſiſtance was in my power, as 
grand maſter of the ordinance. The arſenal was at 
that time ſtored with an hundred pieces of cannon ; . 
there were in the galleries, ſmall arms for fifteen 


thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe ; and in the 
F. 6 Temple- 
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Temple and at the Baſlile, were two millions of 
133 f powder, and a hundred thouſand bullets, 

remember, that one day as Henry was walking 
with me in the arſenal, he ſeemed alarmed at the 
number and power of the enemies that threatened 
him: but I ſhewed him the formidable ſtore, by 
which he would be able to bring them all to terms. 
He then demanded a litt of his arms, ammunition, and 
artillery, with a ſummary account of his ready mo- 
ney, and what could be added to it, in the year 
1605 and 1606. He entered into my cabinet, and 
made my ſecretaries write theſe minutes, that he 
might have them always in his pocket. 

THe regulation and diſcipline of the ſoldiers was 
an article of government moſt neceſſary to be con- 
fidered in order to its reformation. It is hard to 
conceive, that, in a nation which from its firſt ef- 
tablich ment has been engaged in war, and has indeed 
purſued no other trade than that of arms, no care 
ſhould have been hitherto taken to form and metho- 
diſe them. Whatever related to the ſoldiery of 
France, was offenſive and diſguſting. The foot 
ſoldiers were enliſted by violence, and made to march 
by a cudgel; their pay was unjuſtly witheld, they 
heard of nothing but a priſon, and had flothing be- 
fore their eyes but a gibbet. This treatment drove 
them into all methods of deſertion, which was pre- 
vented only by the prevots, who kept them in their 
camp like men beſieged : the officers themſelves be- 
ing ill paid, had ſome kind of right to violence and 
plunder. Henry would often ſay, and he ſpoke ac- 
cording to his own experience, that the public could 
never be well ſerved, till the troops were put into 
another ſtate, 

THe firſt point, on which this new regulation 
muſt depend, was exaCtnels of payments, which the 
king began by ſettling it fo, that, for the future, it 
could neither be delayed, nor the money appointed 
for it applied to any other uſe. This regulation was 

followed 
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followed by another equally juſt and equally proper 
to reconcile the mind to the trade of arms: by this 
there was a proviſion made for the relief of ſoldiers, 
when, by wounds or fickneſs contracted in the ſer- 
vice, they were unable to live cither by war or la- 
bour: things were managed ſo, that, in this ſtate of 
miiery, they wanted nothing, either for their main- 
tenance, or their cure “. 

Tus liberty with which I have expreſſed myſelf 
concerning the king's faults gives me a right to praiſe 
him for his good qualities. He was born with the 
virtues and method of ceconomy, and therefore prac- 
tiſed them without any conſtraint : particular details 
of buſineſs were to him merely an amuſement. 
Princes who engage perſonally in the adminiſtration 
of government, tall commonly into one of theſe two 
inconveniencies ; either they are incapable of ſub- 
mitting to moderate views, or they cannot raiſe them 
to any height. The mind of Henry adapted itſelf 


with the ſame eaſe to things ſmall or great, of which 
his 

® By the king's edi, dated the th of July 1605 (for poſſibly this 
affair could not be concluded till the year after) his majeſty granted to 
the gentlemen, officers, and ſoldiers diſabled in his ſervice, the royal 
houſe of chriſtian charity, built with the money ariſing ſrom the ſur- 
plus of the accounts of hoſpitals, alms-houfes, and fp:tals, for lepers, 
&c. and from the penſions of lay-monks, and the oblats  : the ſu- 
perintendance of it belonged to the bigh-cenſtable of France. This 
eſtabl.hment has ſince been changed, or rather totally aboliſhed, by 
what Lewis the Great ſubſtituted in its Read, in building and endow - 
ing the royal hoſpital of Mars, or the Invalids, a monument alone ſuf- 
ficient to immortalize his memery. This houſe of chriſtian charity 
was before this only an h ſpiial, withcut any revenue belonging toit, 
built by Henry III. for maimed ſoldiers; it ſtood in the ſuburbs of 
Saint Marcellus, in the ftreet called rue de FOurfine, and was reaty 
to fall down, To years after, Henry IV. alſo cauicd the hoſpital of 
Saint Lewis to be built; for this purpoſe, he granted to the Hotel 
Dieu, ten ſous on every minot f cf fait, within the diftri cf Paris, 

during fifteen years, and five ſous for ever. 


+ Lay-monks or oblats, were foldicrs diſabled intl e tings ſervice, who 
bad the mainterance of a monk affigred to them en thereverues of an ebbey, 
as a reward for their ſervice, , 
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his letters give ſufficient evidence, and a way that 
was then uſed of applying to kita immediately, ſome- 
times for mere trifies, ſhew it ſtill more plainly. 
There hai! been long due two hundred and fifty 
crowns tc 2 wine merchant of Giſors, who had for- 
meriy turiiithed the houſhold with wine. His ma- 
jetty fat me to pay him, and to recompenſe him 
for the de] y, **'my conſcience, ſays he, obliges me 
© to pity that poor man.” I have, perhaps, told too 
many of theſe kind of ilories ; but my book would 
make qui another kind of a figure. if I prefented 
to the pub al the letters which the king wrote to 
me. 

As to thoſ2 other ideas that had a higher object, 
either of intere!?, of glory, or public happineſs, the 
king never lan {ht of them, either in his vexations 
or his pleafur's : that he might know whether my 
ideas agreed with his, he made many enquiries ; aud 
concluded at laſt, that I ſhould give him an enume- 
ration of all thoſe things, ty-which I thought the 
glory of a powerful kingdom might be deſtroyed 
or ſullied. I thougbt' there was no better way of 
complying with his intention, than that of prefent- 
ing him a ſketch, written with ſuch fimplicity, and 
with ſuch few uſeleſs ornaments of ſtyle, that he 
might at once glance it over: it contained an enu- 
meration, without proof or expoſition, of thoſe 
abuſes which commonly find their way into public 
affairs. I here lay it before my readers, to whom it 
may ſerve as a compendium of the principles, which 
they have feen, and mult expect to ſee, . diffuſed : 
through theſe Memoirs. 

Tur cauſes of the ruin or decline of monarchies 
are exorbitant ſubſidies, monopolies, chiefly thoſe: 
relating to corn; neglect of merchandiſe, trade, 
agriculture, arts, and manufaQtories; the great num 
ber of public employ ments, the fees, and exceſhve - 
authority of men in office; the coſt, the delay, and 
the injuſtice of tribunals; idleneſs, Juxury, 1 
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that is conneCted with ir, debauchery, and corrup- 
tion of manners, confufion of ranks, changes of 
the value of money, unjuſt and imprudent wars, the 
defpotic power of fovereigns, their blind adherence 


to particular perſons, their prejudic 
particular conditions or profeſſions; 
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e in favour of. 
the greedineſs 


of miniſters and favourites, the degradations of per- 


ſons of quality; contempt and n 


eglect of men of 


letters; the connivance at bad cuſtoms, and infrac- 
tion of good laws ;: an obftinate adherence to cuſ- 
toms, either miſchievous or indifferent; and the 
multiplicity of edifts and uſeleſs regulations. 

Ir I was to-chuſe among all the forms of govern- 
ment, of which this monarchy has furniſhed ex- 


amples, I ſhould propoſe Clovis, 


Charlemagne, . 


Philip the Auguſt, and Charles “ the Sage; and I 


could wiſh that the 


might never fall ſo low, as 


upon the reign of Charles VIII. and our times; 
and if I was to eſtabliſh à ſingle principle of go-- 


vernment, it ſhould be this, ** That 


good laws and 


„good manners produce each other.” But ſuch is 
our unhappineſs, that we never perceive this valua- 


ble connexion, till corruptio:'s and abuſes have been 


— 


carried together to the higheſt points; ſo that 
among men, the principle of go.d ariſes always 


from the exiremity of evil. 


TAE 


® It woult perhaps have been ſtill better, to have alſo rejected the 
three firſt of theſe, and kept only to Charles V. On czamini ng he 
characters of Henty IV. and the duke ot Sully, we ſhall find he one 
acted on the principles of a Roman, the other on thufe of a true Spar- 
tan: the maxims here laid down difcover a mixture of bot theſe 
principles. 1 have obſerved before, what curreQtives were neceflary 
to modify the tos auſtere temper ct the duke of Sully: I ſhall here 
take the ſame liberty with the too wartke d ſpoſition of Henry IV. 
A military ſpirit is uncoubtedly neceſſary to def nd a fate; it ought 
therefore to be nour:ſh:d with the utmoſt care; but it ſhould notwith- 
ſcanding be kept in the fame ſtate we do a maſtiff, for the defence of 
our houſe, that is, chained up, and very ſel lom indulged with the 
libe ty of purſuing its own courſe, leſt it ſhou'd turn upon its maſters 
and tear them to pieces. The reputation alone of courage produces 
almoft the fame effect as the exertion of it can. It may be laid down 
as-2 principle, that there are no means but wi:at are preferable to war, 


if che ſame end can be obtained by them. 
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Tux regulations, for the augmentation and ſe- 
curing of c:\mmerce, appearing to Henry to be of 
the firſt importance to the public, he laid out the 
greateſt part ot his care upon them. The project 
of the carnal for joining the Seine to the Loire “ 
being ratified, I removed myſelf to thoſe parts, that 
there might be no miſtake in the preparations that 
were previous to the execution; whether in taking 
heights, or levelling the ground, or laying hold of 
any advantages that might occur. I ſpent but little 
time in this journey, for the king recalled me almoſt 
as ſoon as | was gone. In the like manner I regu- 
lated ſeveral affairs of commerce in the journey I 
made to Poitou, as has been already related. 

Or theſe affairs, the moſt important and moſt per- 
plexing, was an unforeieen quarrel which hape ed 
this year with Spain, concerning the mutual traffic 
carried on between the two nations. The king of 
Spain had, in the preceding year, laid a duty of 
thirty per cent. upon all French goods imported to 
Spain or Flanders; as likewiſe upon all goods ex- 

ported 


* This is the canal of Briare, which from that little town runs to 
Montargis, about ten leagues diſtant from it. It was to have been 
continued to Moret ; but this pa't of the Cefign was left unexecuted, 
and the canal itſelf was neglected, after more than three hundred 
thouſand crowns had been laid out upon it, through the malice of 
thoſe who envied M. de Roſny, or, according to Riczerai,; through the 
change that happened in the miniſtry. Ths work was far advanced 
at that time; it has ſince been reſumed, and at length finiſhed. M. 
De Tnou beſtows great commendation on M. de Sully, for being the 
inventor of thi: deſign, b. cxxxii. A further proct cf tuis may be 
drawn from the flver and copper plates, or a Kind cf medals fund in 
17 37, when they were at wuck on the fluices in this canal, and which 
it was certainly wrong to take from thence, The count of Buron, one 
of the part:es intereſted in this canal, ſent the copper ones to the pre- 
Int duce of Sully, which are now in the duke's cabinet of medals, 
but kept the filver ones on accour.t of heir value. One of theſe cop- 
per medals is charged with the duke of Sully's arms, and another beacs 
this inſcription : “1607. Maximilian de Bethune, unde the reig: of 
* Henry IV. by the hands of Meſſire Peter Ozon, at this time mayor 
* and governor of Montargis-le-Franc.” Th: duke of Sully has alſo 
ho recovered part of the memorials and other writings relating to 
's canal, F 
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ported from theſe two fates into France; a heavy 
impoſition, which was at once an inſult upon our 
nation, and tended to revolt the minds of his own 
ſubjects. The king returned it by expreſsly prohi- 
biting all commetce with the ſubjects of Spain, and 
the arch-duchies, and by a duty {till larger upon all 
the Spaniſh goods landed at Calais: but this prohi- 
bition could not prevent the fraudulent carriage of 
our prov iſions to the enemy's country. The French 
merchants, notwithitanding the new monopoly, 
ſtill found there were ſuch great profits to be made 
on our grain and other goods, from the ſcarcity of 
them in Spain, that they expoſed themſelves, for 
thoſe profits, to all the rigour of the law; and, on 
that account, there was a kind of ſedition raiſed in 
the city of Marſeilles, of which the preſident Du- 
Vair ſent immediate notice to the court. The mer- 
chants of this city 1ſt all patience, when they found 
themſelves obliged to fit idle and inactive, while the 
Italians came and carried away their proviſions, and 
deprived them of their uſual profits. This permil- 
fion, which was granted by his majeſty to the 
Italians, was, in my opinion, ill judged. 

Tre Engliſh were pleaſed at this new incident; 
and fo far were they from endeavouring to accom- 
modate the affair, that they ſecretly ſtrove to 
make it worſe, becauſe they carried on the ſame 
trade fraudulently, which the Italians were autho- 
riſed to do. It was Ciſcovered, that eight or nine 
Engliſh veſſels had taken in their loadings of grain 
at Olone, and went from thence to Saint Sebaſtian, 
to diſembark them: this, doubtleſs, was the re- 
ſource the Spaniards depended upon, otherwiſe their 
prohibition would have fallen heavy upon them- 
ſelves, which Henry, from the beginning, had 
flattered himſelf would happen: and it was the 
hope, that Spain would ſuficr more from it than 
we, joined to his ſolicitude to maintain the honour 
of his crown, that it might not be ſaid his — 
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could diſpoſe of its commerce, »: ch made him 
ſtiil require a ſtrict obſervation of de prohibition 
he had publiched. He commanded % fend a 
perſon of probity and underſtanding, . it all that 
part of the county, from the mouth the Loire 
to the Garonne, and all along the borders of theſe 
two rivers, to fee that this ordonnance was punc- 
ally obeyed z and he was impowered to puniſh, all 
that ſhould be found to have acted contrary toit; 
thoſe being generally the places where ſuch illegal 
practices were carried on. I gave this commiſſion 
to La Font, who executed it io well, that his ma- 
jeſty kept him afterwards about his own perten 
HexRY, at the fame time, ordered his an:baſſa- 
dot in England, to complain to king James, vi the 
practices of his ſubjects: and to give him to under- 
ſtand, that, if he made peace wit! Spain, wit? a 
view to appropriate to himſelf the trade we carried 
on with that kingdom, he would take ſuch meaſures- 
that France ſhould not ſuffer alone, but that Eng- 
land ſhould loſe more by it than her. This was: 
tacitly to deſire that he would offer his mediation 
to compoſe the difference between the two crowns ; 
for Henry thought it probable, that the king of 
England might be tempted by the apparent advan- 
tage of ſuch an acceſſion to the trade of his king- 


dom, as to make peace with Spain; and he was 
row ſenſible, though too late, of the injury he had 


done himfelf, and that the arguments his council 


had made uſe cf were all falſe : this threw him into- 


great perplexity. Villeroi and Sillery were appoint- 
ed by his majeity, to attend this affair with the ut- 
moſt aſſiduity; and I likewiſe was ordered to confer 
about it with the conſtable, the chancellor, the 


commandeur de Chaſtes, and vice-admiral De Vic. 
Wo found many difficulties to ſtruggle with on 


both fides. Trade muſt neceffarily ſuffer great in- 
jury, if the prohibition remained in force; and if 
repealed, geat ſhame muſt reflect upon the crown. 


Henry 
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Henry could not reſolve to do any thing that, in 
his opinion, emed to acknowledge his fears of 
Spain, whic had not condeſce::ded to take any ſtep 
that led owa un accommodation with him; and 
all that could de noped for from his moſt chiiftian 
majeſty was, that, although he ſuffered the prohi- 
dition to remain in torce, he would wink at the in- 
fringment of it by the merchants, that he might be 
at liberty to repeat: it again if they too openly abuſed. 
this indulgence, to the prejudice of the royal au- 
thority : as for me, the wound that was given to 
trade, was the ouly th almoft that I conſideted; 
therefore, on this acc unt, England and Spain were 
equal to me; and ] repretented to his majeſty, that 
the damage we mult inevitably ſuſtain, made it ne- 
ecilary that he ſhou!d uſe no more ſeverity with the 
one than the other, 

Tk king of England did not refuſe his medi- 
ation in this difference; he even offored to engage 
for the faithful performance of the promiſes both 
parties ſhould make on this occaſion : but he afſec- 
ted to act as an arbitrator between the two crowns; 
and the king, offended with his vanity, would not 
accept of his mediation, but in the quality of a 
common-ſriend. The pope likewiſe began to inte- 
reſt himſelf greatly ia the diſpute, being apprehen- 
five that a more dangerous rupture might euſue be- 
tween France and Spain, He wrote to cardinal 
Ruſalo, his nuncio in France, to uſe his utmoſt en- 
deavours to prevent it; and this cardinal, a ſhort 
time afterwards, found a favourable opportunity to 
obey him. 

THe count of Beaumont, who ſtill continued to 
be our ambaſſador at the court of London, had often 
mentioned the late diſpute concerning our trade, in 
the preſence of the counts de Villa mediana and 
d' Aremberg, the one ambaſſador from the king of 
Spain, the other from the archdukes ; and had even 
drawn up a kind of an agreement with their con- 

curtence,, 
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currence, together with that of the preſident Ri- 
chardot, and Lewis Vroreylzen, which had been 
communicated to the conitable of Caſtile, wh» was 
likewiſe at London: but his ſudden departure, to- 
gether with ſome other difficulties that came in the 
way, hindered this matter from proceeding ſo far as 
to get the preliminary of this agreement ſigned. 
The conſtable of Caſtile paſſe i through Paris, and 
had an interview there with cardinal Bufalo, who 
preſſed him ſo earneſtly, and upon ſo many motives 
concerning this affair, that he obtained a promiſe 
from him that it ſhould be referred to the examina- 
tion of ſome commiſſioners, whom he named for 
the king his maſter : the council of France appoint- 
ed ſome on their ſide. But this method of pruceed- 
ing was not likely to bring the affair to a concluſion, 
which, by being ſubmitted to ſo many arbitrators, 
was protracted to an inſufferable leng h. Bufalo 
prevailed upon Don Baltaſar, Stuniga, the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador in France, and upon Alexander Rovidius, 
a ſenator of Milan, who were intereſted in a cauſe 
for one of the parties, to refer every thing relatin 

to it to him; this done, that the buſineſs might on 


the fide of the other party be wholly conſigned to 


one perſon, he deſired the king to give me a power 
equal to his, and without any adjunct ; from that 
time, the affair was thought to be in great forward- 
nels, I went to viſit the cardinal, and animated 
his zeal by a new incitement, telling him, that we 
were upon the point of declaring war, and that his 
majeſty was buked in making great preparations for 
it. In a few days I prevailed upon him to agree to 
the articles I had drawn up, by which the freedom 
of trade was ſecured : theſe articles were almoſt the 
ſame with thoſe that had been propoſed and diſcuſſed 
at London. 

Tus ſubſtance of this treaty, for ſuch it became 
afterwards, although every thing had been agreed 
on only between cardinal Bufalo and myſelf, was, 

that 
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tha: the edit of thirty per cent. and that for the 
ſuſpenlien of trade between the two crowns of 
France and Spain, {houl4 be and continue repealed ; 
this was the great point. But the two princes 
raving both endeavuured to juttify their conduct by 


1 yv reciprucal complaints againit each other, 


* likewiſc iclated to the trade of their kings 
d. ny otner artieles were added, that tended 
to 1 9 * - vrievatices, 

Ir ted, that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty 
ſhou'e n at edit, forbidding all his tubjects 
ei her - wort or auth rue the expuriation of any 
Dutch s inte Spain, r any tate under the do- 


minion that crown, de lending veliels, wagons, 
or any other fort of carri4-cs; tnat ner French 
oods hond be ftamped with tne feat oi the (ity 
which furniited then, and thuuld be inſerted in Aa 
regiſter : this was do e with a view to obviate the 
inconveniencies which migitt arite from a reſem- 
blance in the goods, watch othe: wiſe ſho+1id be lia- 
ble to conhiication ; but they were not upon a bare 
ſuſpicion or fraud to ſtop or ictard the exportation 
of theſe goods; that all the Dutch, who were taken 
in French veſicls, ſhould be iczed; that the French 
ſhould not ca:ry Spaniſh goods into any part of the 
Low C untrics, but thoſe that hould be ſpecified 
in the bills; and that to prevent any breach of ta th, 
they ſhould enter into an obligation in wri ing be— 
fore the Spaniſh magittrate f the | lace from whence 
they ſet out, to pay the thirty per cent. which ob- 
ligation ſn uld be returned tv them upon their 
bringing back, within a year, a cert:ficate from 
the mapiſtrate of the place where they diſembarked, 
either in France, or in any parti of Flanders where 
trade was pe.rmitted ; that the king of France thould 
order all Spaniſh goods to be ſeized, which were 
brought by his ſubjects in Spain, to be carried into 
any of the prohibited places, half of which ſhould 
be given to the informer, the thirty per cent. de- 
ducted ; 
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duaed : that the French magiſtrate, who ſhould be 
convicte of having given talie certificates of dif- 
charge, m uld be proſecuted an] puniſhed ; and 
that the tv kings ſhould mutually engage to leave 
the places of paſſage free, The article of the im- 
poſts, which ever tince the peace of Vervins, were 
laid upon goods carried from Spzin to Flanders, or 
from Flanders to Spain through Calais, and when 
they entered this port, having been already ſettled 
in the preſence of this cardinal, nothing remained 
to be added to it. It was ſtipulated, that forty da 
after the date of this treaty, it ſhould be publiſhed 
in the reſpective ſtates on the ſame day: it was dated 
the 12th of October, and ſigned at firſt only by 
cardinal Bufalo and me“. | 
ALTHOUGH TI was very ſure that Henry would 
approve of this treaty, as he had been firſt conſult- 
ed upon every articl: in it, yet I was apprehenſive 
of the cavils of Sillery and the other commiſſioners, 
from whom the cognizance of this affair had been 
taken: the expedient | made uſe of therefore was, 
to ſend Arnaud the clder wi:h the articles to Sillery, 
with a civil requeſt that he would give me his opi- 
nion of them. Sillery, without looking into them, 
anſwered quick, that the affair was in very good 
hands, and that the perſon who had tranſacted it 
alone might alſo conclude it alone. This antwer 
would not ſatisfy me; I ſent Arnaud beck again to 
tell him, that it appeared to me neceſſary that the 
treaty ſhould be ſigned by him and the other com- 
miſſioners firſt named, and that I entreated he would 
come to my houſe and ſign it; but that if he refu- 
ſed, I could not diipenſe with myſelf from fending 
| the 


See the treaty itſelf in the Chronologie Septenraire, The king 
gives the marquis of Reſny no cther titles in it but that cf great 
maſter and captain genetal of theordna:.ce ct France, Cardinal Butalo 
did not fign it, but only meſſicurs de Roſny and de Stllery; Dun Bal- 


thazar de Cuniga, fur the king of Spain; and the ſenator Rovidus. 
Matthieu, vol. II. b. ui. p. 655. 
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the treaty to his majeſty by Arnaud; letting him 
know at the ſame time, that the difficulty he made 
in ſigning it would delay the concluſion for two 


days: and this was no more than the truth. dillery, 
being afraid that it any accident ſhoull happen du- 
ring this interva] that might prevent this agreement 
on trade from taking effect, he (ſhould be ar ſwerable 
for it, went to cardinal Bufalo's houſe and igned the 
treaty, as did allo Villerti. 

Tat king, when he received a copy of theſe ar- 
ticles, confirme: by theſe free ſignatures, beſtowed 
great praiſes on the cardinal nuncio, and made him 
a preſent of a crols of diamonds; he recommended 
him to the pope, in a letter which was conceived in 
terms very advantageous for him, ana honoured him 
with the diſtinction of eating at his table. His ma- 
jeity would not publiſh the treaty of commeice till 


the ratification of it arrived from Spain, but he 


ſecretly permitted the exportation of grain, whick 
was what the people ardeatly deſired. 

ABOUT this time another treaty was concluded 
at London between England ani Spain, in which 
France could not avoid intereſting herſelf greatly, 
after what had paſſed the preceding year between 
her and England. To be thoroughly informed of 
this treaty, it is nece ſlary to repreſent the affairs, 
both political and military, in Spain and Flanders, 
with which thoſe of England have in this reſpect an 


unavoidable connection. 


THe ſiege of Oftend continued ſtill to be carried 
on with the fame obſtin acy by the Spaniards : in the 
mean time, the prince of Orange, at the beginning of 
the campaign, attacked the iflc of Cadſan, which he had 
made himſelf matter of on the 0th of May, and after- 
wards of all the neighbouring torts, deſigning to open 
himſelf a way from thence to the frontier of Calais; 


and at length laid ſiege to Sluys. From Bruges the 


king received advices, that tne arch-duke, who be- 
held this attempt with gricf, was gone to 3 
deen 
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fifteen or ſixteen thouſand men, with whom he ho- 
ped to ſuccour this place, by itor ing A:dembourg, 
which covered it; but that Maurice had fo well in- 
trenched himſelf there, that it was not believed he 
could be forced out, provided he had a tufficient 
number of men to guard his intrerchments: the 
Flemiſh general took likewiſe the precaution to car- 
his trenches as far as Ardembourg, that if he 
ſhould be ubliged to draw off tis troops from tte 
operations of the ſiege, he might be in a condition 
to reduce the place by famine, if he could not b 
force. S'uys ſurrendered on the 10th of Auguit. 
THe Spaniards, animated by the vigor“ us reſiſt- 
ance of their enemies, and a ſenſe of the prodigious 
loſſes they had ſuffered before Oſtend, thought their 
honour {t:!] more concerned after this ſucceſs cf the 
prince of Orange, to prevent their being foiled in an 
enterpriſe which hid laſted ſo long. De-Vic in- 
formed his majeſty by D'Auval, who was returned 
from England, that he had cauſed thiee mines to 
be blown up before Oftend, but without ſucceſs : 
however, it is certain, that Oſtend was reduced to 
the laſt extremity ; the Spaniards boaſted that they 
w--uld take it before the end of July ; and that they 
ſhould ſtill have time to go and deliver Sluys with all 
their forces re united. No one gave credit to this 
boaſt, eſpecially when Perſi le Riche, captain of the 
regiment of Nereſtan, who came lately from that 
place, ſaid poſitively at Paris, that it would tilt 
hold out fix weeks or two months. In efeRt, 
Sluys ſurrendered before Oſtend, for the Fle- 
mith defended themſelves with a cuurage that has 
f-w examples : they were ſeconded by a reinforce- 
ment of eleven companies, which made up between 
a thouſand and twelve hundred men, all freſh, which 
had been juſt ſent them by the States, under the 
conduct of general Marquette. They fell upon an 
expedient to make an inner intrenchment, which 
might enable them, when reduced to a neceſſity of 
Capitulas 
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capitulation, to obtain more advantageous terms, by 
holding out there; and they found means, preſſed as 
they were, to throw in ammunition and money. 
HIS was a new and ſurpriſing ſpectacle for all 
Europe, that a little ftate which but forms a ſcarce 
perceptible point in the map, ſhould care to raiſe 
her head from the midſt of her marſhes, and brave, 
during fo long a time, the formidable power of Spain. 
It is wonderful to think where they found forces or 
funds to pay them, for it was computed that this war 
colt the States twenty thouſand florins a day; the 
perplexities to which they were often reduced were 
not indeed known ; they hardly any longer knew to 
whom they ſhould have recourle, and were obli 
to apply to every one for relief. The duke of Bouil- 
Jon having promiſed them a ſum of money, they 
ſent captain Sarroques to receive it ; but he came 
back without any thing, but the regret of having 
put his maſters to the expence of four or five thou- 
ſand florins, which their compliments to the prin- 
ceſs of Orange colt them. 

HexRry was their uſual reſource ; ſometimes they 
requeſted an hundred thouſand crowns ; at other 
times, two hundred thouſand weight of powder, for 
they conſumed great quantities of it: there was no 
end of their demands. Buzenval, whom his majeſty 
ordered to reſide in thoſe cantons, to give him an ac- 
count of all that paſſed, was of great uſe to them in 
ſupporting their ſolicitations with the king, who at 
length was the only power that continued to be their 
friend, when all the others had abandoned them. 
The Dutch expreſſed great fondneſs for Buzenval, and 
kept him with them as it were by force when he 
was recalled home. And who indeed was there 
whom they did not ſooth, and endeavour to engage 
in their intereſts? They would have made me a 
very conſiderable preſent ; but Buzenval, whom 
they acquainted with their deſign, aſſured them I 
would not accept of it; and they co iteated them- 

Vor. IV. G ſelves 
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ſelves with offering me, by Aerſens, ſome curious 
pieces of ſhell- work, and ſome coach-horſes of their 
country for my wife, Henry ſhewed a readineſs to 
oblige them, which could not proceed from felf-in- 
tereſted motives, and which, with that people, ought 
to have given him the merit of one of the founders 
of their liberty. They muſt be ungrateful in the 
bigheſt degree, if they ever abandon a crown to which 
they owe ſuch great obligations ®. Henry wrote to 
me this year, when I was in Poitou, that Buzenval 
had made him new requeſts in favour of the States, 
which probably it was not prudent to grant ; but 
that he could not refolve to abandon them, what- 
ever reports might be raiſed in England, or what- 
ever threats Spain might throw out againſt him. 

IT is eaſy to judge what the preſent war muſt have 
coſt Spain, which was in effect the aſſailant, by 
what I have juſt related of the United-Provinces, 
who kept themſelves merely upon the defenſive, and 
did not ſtir from their own doors; and of the reſent - 
ment that Spain preſerved againſt us. The council 
of Madrid, enraged at the lofles they ſuſtained by a 
war that had almoſt drained their treaſury, which, 
however, they concealed with the utmoſt care, often 
threatened never to forgive the treatment they re- 
ceived from the French. Henry affected to be igno- 
rant of theſe threats, and he acted wiſely : the coun- 
cil, by this impotent anger, ſhewed its own weak- 
neſs; and it was well known in France, that his 
catholic majeſty's revenues were exhauſted. 

OsTEND + was taken at length on the 22d of 
September, and Henry had the conſolation to ſee, 
that for five or ſix hundred thouſand crowns, which 
this expedition had coſt him every year ſince it firſt. 
began, he had conliderebly advanced the ruin of his 
enemies the ſpaniards. 

® Grotis ſpeaks of it almoſt in the ſame in his book, in- 


tituled, The annalsand hiſtory of the troubles in the Netherlands. 
+ See the ſurrender of Oſtend and Sluys, and the other acti ns of 


this campaign, in De Thou, the Septen. Matthieu, Siri, and other 
hiftorians, ann. 1604. 
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Ir might reaſonably be expected, that the treaty I 
had negotiated with England the preceding yeac 
would have produced greater thiags. Spain was 
convinced that ſhe ſhould loſe Flanders entirely, it 
ſhe did not find means to make ſome change in thoſe 
diſpoſitions in which I had left the king of Great 
Britain. After my departure, therefore, from Lon- 
don, ſhe renewed her intrigues and ſolicitations id 
obtain at leaſt a neutrality in what concerned the 
United-Provinces, if ſhe could not bring his Britan- 
nic majeſty over to her party. The Spaniards, at 
firſt, thought they ought to make very high demands; 
and afterwards their offers alſo were as high to pro- 
cure a grant of part of thoſe demands. ir firſt 
propoſals were rejected without being examined; but 
theſe were followed by another, which gave them 
hopes that they ſhould prevail upon the iſh to 
abandon the Dutch, knowing they had. nothing ſo 
much at heart ; this was to make the Indian trade 
free to both nations. Bur this offer proved ineffec- 
tual, becauſe Spain, foreſeeing that there would be 
fill a neceſſity of abating ſomething in her demands, 
added a condition that deſtroyed its force, and re- 
quired, that England ſhould enter into a of- 
fenſive and defenſive with her. The king of Eng- 
tand's council, having many ftrong reaſons for re- 


jecting this alliance, made no ſcruple to confeſs, that 


it was the intereſt of their crown to ſupport Holland, 
inſtead of opealy taking part with her enemies. 

IT was now abſolutely believed, that the Spaniards 
had nothing to hope for from England: Beaumont 
was the only one who was of a ry Opinion, and 
foretold, notwithſtanding all theſe apparent obſtacles, 
they would come to an agreement, which in effect 
they did. The Spaniards, ſome time afterwards, 
returned to the charge, ftill leſſening their demands. 
according to their tubtile maxims of policy, and 
commiſſioners were appointed on both ſides ; the-dife 
putes ran ſo high, that * were many times upon 

2 
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the point of breaking off the conference. The af- 
fair imperceptibly turned into a negotiation more 
peaceable ; the Engliſh commiſſioners reduced the 
Spaniſh ones not ouly to expreſs no reſentment a- 
gainſt France, but they were the firſt to ſay, that ſhe 
ought not in any manner to be excluded. They 
never mentioned the two kings without joining the 
third to them ; and even treated the States with re- 
ſpe and conſideration, appearing inclined to come 
to an agreement with them at all events. All this 
was done to conceal from his Britannic majeſty what- 
ever was contrary in the real deſign of this negotia- 
tion to the firſt, and to remove all his ſcruples. 

To this battery they joined the aſſiſtance of little 
anonymous writings, in which the authors endea- 
voured to prove, that peace was equally advantage- 
ous for the three kings. In one of theſe papers, 
which was ſuppoſed to be written by an Engliſhman, 
becauſe the power of the king of England was great- 
ly exaggerated, who, ſays the author, can ſubſiſt in- 
dependent of any other ſtate, though none can with- 
out him: as if the Spaniards were not capable of ſo 
high a flight of ſlattery to ſecure the ſucceſs of their 
detizns ; in one of theſe papers, I ſay, it was mali- 
ciouſly inſinuated, that this peace was defired with 
equal ardour by the three kings; but that their moſt 
Chriſtian and Britannie majeſties ſecretly wiſhed, at 
the ſame time, that it would give them a claim to 
the poſſeſſion of Flanders. 

HowEveR, they could come to no agreement du- 
ring the ſpace of a year; and it was not till the 21ſt 
of June this year that the negotiation was likely to 
ſucceed ; but it went on rapidly at the beginning of 
July, and was fo far advanced, that no one in Eng- 
and doubted of its being concluded, as ſoon as the 
conſtable of Caſtile arrived, who was upon the point 
of going to London in the quality of ambaſſador-ex- 
traordinary from his catholic majeſty, and furniſhed 
wi:h full powers to conclude the peace : the ſame 
opinion preyailed in Paris; and it was even believed 

* there, 
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there, that not only Ene land but the United-Pro- 
vinces, had ſecretly made conditions of agreement 
with Spain; and that the States, by the interpoſition 
and arbitration of his Britannic majeſty, had put an 
end to the diſputes on occaſion of the cauti 
towns, the navigation of the Indies, the liberty of 
trading without paying the thirty per cent. and others. 
But why, if this was fo, did we not fee the fie 
raiſed, and other hoſtilities ceaſe on both ſides ? 
Tais report, however, was abſolutely falſe, at 
leaſt with regard to the imaginary agree went and ar- 
bitration. The States perceived but too ſoon, and 
even while the conferences were ſubſiſting, that they 
had nothing more to expect from his Britannic ma- 
zeſty. This prince became weary at length of ſtrug- 
ling ſo long with his inclinations ; he affected to 
be the common friend of all Europe. He had lately 
given the name of Great Britain to his united king- 
doms, and had made a folemn entry into London, 
where a conference was held by his orders to recon- 


cile the church-party and the puritans ; for his pa- 


cific notions extended to all things: he did not re- 
flect, that by this conduct he was going to exclude 
from the benefit of a peace thoſe very perſons that 
has moſt need of it, who were the Dutch, whom he 
left to the mercy of their enemies. The Engliſh a]- 
ready began to abuſe every one of that nation whom 
they found trading in their ports: and when the 
Dutch alledged, as uſual, that the Engliſh ought not 
to concern themſelves with a certain kind of traffic 
upon their coaſts, they replied, that they had per- 
miſſion to do it from the king of Spaintheir ſovereign. 
Nothing ſo irritated the Dutch as ſpeeches of that 
nature ; and if the inhabitants of Fluſhing had been 
ſuffered, it is believcd they would have murdered all 
the Engliſh they had amongſt them : but the fatal 
conſequences of ſuch a proceeding being repreſented, 
to them, they reſtrained their rage. 

Tux States had + 3 a quite different treat- 


3 ment 
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ment, when, at the beginning of the conferences be- 
tween the commiſſioners, his Britannic majeſty inſiſt- 
cd that they ſhould be admitted, and their agent, the 
fieur Le Caron, heard there. Le Caron acknow- 
J-dged, that at firſt he had good reaſon to be ſatiſ- 
fed with the Engliſh commiſſioners : upon the Spa- 
1.iards introducing the ſubject of the Dutch caution- 
ary towns, which they paſſionately deſired ſhould be 
put into their hands, the Engliſh told them, that 
they could do no otherwiſe than ſurrender theſe 
towns to the council of the United-Provinces, when 
the money lent upon them was repaid : and when 
the Spaniards retorted, with ſome reſentment, that 


the reſticution of them ought to be made to thuſe 


who had given them as hoſtages, the Engliſh coun- 
ſcllors only anſwered, that if the States refufed to 
pay the money that was lent, they would make the 
ſame propoſal to the Spaniards. T hey were likewiſe 
favourable enough to the Dutch in the article con- 
cerning trade, which held them a long time in diſ- 
pute ; the Spaniards infiſted, that Holland ſhould 
pen tu them the trade of the Flemiſh coaſt, and 
particularly that of Antwerp, which ſhe had, as it 
were, locked up, by building ſeveral forts upon the 
Scheld, and among ethers that of Iſſot: but the 
Engliſh ſoon cooled in theſe favourable intentions 
for their neighbours. Buzenval, whoſe letters fur. 
niſhed me with great part of what I have related 
concerning theſe conferences, judged thus of the 
event, that the Engliſh knew well what would be 
the conſequences of this new plan of politics which 
they had embraced; but that great jealouſy of us, 
and a little folly, had ſuggeſted all that had been 
done on this. aecaſten. | | 

MATTERS were in this ſtate, when the king of 
England thought proper to inform his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty, by his ambaſſador at the court of France, 
of his intention to conclude a treaty with Spain, the 
Engliſh ambaſſador preſenting the memorial 2 
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arrived at Paris — as the treaty of commerce was 
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king at the ſame time. His Britannic majeſty, in 
this memorial, perſiſted ſtill in the ſtrange opinion 
that this treaty was not inconſiſtent with that of the 
preceding year. James had attempted to perſuade 
umont to believe the fame, and promiſed _ 
that he would defer the congluſion of it till the diſ- 
putes which then ſubſiſted between the two crowns 
of France and Spain concerning trade were termina- 
ted. The commiſſioners, however, did not ſcruple 
to ſign the * t;eaty between Spain and England, and 
referred Beaumont to the arrival of the conſtable of 
Caſtile, to ſettie the affair of the trade between this 
nation and Spain, The conftable was applied to 
when he paſled through Paris in his way to Fades 5 
but he prevented, by obſtacles which he raiſed on 
purpoſe, the concluding upon any thing with cardi- 
nal Bufalo, who had already begun to intereſt 
himſelf in the affair. But what was ſtill more ſur- 
priſing, theſe commiſſioners, without giving Beau- 
mont any ſatisfaction on that head, had the aſſurance 
to demand the impoſt on the port of Calais to be 
taken off. Beaumont, who knew it was his ma- 
jeſty's intention to continue it, even after the affair 
of thirty per cent. was concluded, which had no re- 
lation to that, evaded the propoſal, by making one 
of the fame nature to them. 
THe conftable of Caſtile paſſed through France 
again the Jatter end of September, in his return to 
Spain, carrying with him the treaty concluded, and 


concluded there likewiſe. He demanded permiſſion, 
the next day, to pay his reſpects to the king, to whom 
he preſented himſelf with an air and countenancefull 
of ſatisfaction; he made him a ſtudied compliment, 

G 4 which 


® This treaty is no way different from a true treaty of peace; the 
Kings of Spain and England engage their allies in it, that is, all the 
Rates and princes of Chriſtendom, who are ail named, except the 
United-Provinces alone; it is ſet out at large in the Septen. ann, 1604. 
'Matthicu, 650, &c. | 
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which for that reaſon was perhaps the leſs fincere ; 
raking for his ſubject the two agreements lately 
made, he endeavoured to perſuade this prince, that 
France and Spain being the two moſt powerful mo- 
. narchies of Chriſtendom, a ſtrict union between 
them was the neceſſary and infailible means of ac- 
compliſhing every enterprize they ſhould undertake 
in concert; he laid great ſtreſs upon the alliance 
which had at all times been between France and Ca- 
Niti'e; he dwelt upon the advantages of this aſſocia- 
tion, Which would give the ſame friends and ene- 
mies to the two crowns, and upon the means of 
1endering it indiflolJuble ; which was, he ſaid, to be 
wholly free from all partiality ; to diveſt themſclves 
„t all jealouſy of authority, and pre- eminence; to 
explain and determine, in an amicable manner, their 
pretenſions upon certain cantons and cities of Europe; 
he did not forget to infinuate to his majefty, that the 
proteſtants were enemies which f required 
ſhould be humbled : he concluded his ſpeech with 


repreſenting to the king, the advantages that a 


double marriage between the children of the two 
kings muſt neceſſarily produce; a marriage which 
ſeemed (he ſaid) by the circumſtances of the times, 
to be already determined in heaven. He artfully aſ- 
fured the king, that he had no authority from his 
maſter for what he had ſaid on this ſubject, but en- 
treated him to acquaint him with his ſentiments on 
it ; becauſe, though were only overtures made 
by himſelf, yet if they had the good fortune to be 
approved by his majeſty, he ſhould with the greater 
confidence propole them afterwards to the king his 
maſter. 

I was not preſent at this diſcourſe, but the king 
came to the arſenal on purpoſe to give me an ac- 
count of it. He ſtopped, after relating the Spa- 
niard's propoſals, telling me he defired to know 
what anſwer I ſhould have made to them, before he 
repeated that which he had given himſelf. hey. 
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with the ſame gaiety, that I could tell him immedi- 
ately, but that I would defer ſatisfying him till the 
next day, that I might take time to conſider of it, 
and prevent him from acculing me of precipitation, 
as he often did when my opinion had not the good 
fortune to pleafe him. His majeſty conſented to it, 
ſmiling, and 
was his cuſtom when he was in good humour. 

I wENT the next day to the Louvre, to acquit my- 
ſelf of my promiſe, and found the king walking upon 
the terrace of the Capuchins ; I told him, that if he 
ſtill remembered a ſentence which I had once appli- 
ed to the Spaniards, and which he thought diverting 
enough, that they preferred works “ to faith.” he 
would not be long at a loſs to know what anſwer I 
would have made to their ambaſſador ; that after ſo 
many breaches of faith, ſo many perjuries, and vio- 
lations of truth, with which Spain had diſhonoured 
herſelf in the fight of all Europe, the conſtable of 
Caſtile's diſcourſe would have ſeemed to me to be a 
new ſtratagem of the king of Spain, to break off 
the alliance between his majeſty and the United-Pro- 
vinces, and the other proteſtant powers his friends, 
that he might find a ſtill more favourable opportuni- 
ty of invading his kingdom than his father had done. 
This being a fact of fo atrocious a nature, that na 

liation of it ought even to be attempted, I recal- 
ed it to his remembrance, and added, that but for 
England, Holland, the French and foreign pro» 
teſtants, but for his incredible labours and inceſſant 
fatigues, Spain had probably at this day talked to 
him in the ſtile of a maſter: that the council of Ma- 
drid, accuſtomed to profane al! that is moſt fecret in 


religion, abuſed the name of marriage, which had 


nothing binding enough in it to reſtrain heir lawleſs 
attempts. And here I made an obſervation to Henry, 
which appeared to me to have great weight in it. 
G 5 IT 
* In allufion to one of Calvin's deftrines, which is cenſured by 
the catholic church. 15 | 


gave me a little tap on the cheek, as 


A 
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Ir was not, I told him, a ſtroke of ſuch wiſe po- 
Iicy as was generally believed, to marry the ſons of 
France into families almoſt equal to their own, ſuch 
as that of Spain “; 'for beſides that there was no al- 
liance, however cloſe, but muſt yield to the hatred 
which ambition inſpires againſt a rival, the advantage 
that was expected from theſe unions, might be de- 
ſtroyed by the very cauſe which made it too conſi der- 
able: but it was quite different with marriages con- 
tracted with inferior families ; from them, at leaſt, 
we might promiſe ourſelves all the affiſtance they are 
in a condition to give: the honour of ar alliance 
with the moſt illuſtrious houſe in the world is too 
flattering for them not to make them contribute with 
all their power towards the ſupport of its grandeur, 
and the increaſe of its glory. Spain , by this prac- 
tice, has found the fecret of conſiderably augment- 
ing her power, by means leſs rapid, indeed, but alſo 
leſs hazardous, than war. 

I TAKE this occaſion to obferve, that I am not of 
the cummon opinion with reſpect to the Salic law; 
that law ſo much talked of, which is no where to be 
found in writing, but whoſe original is ſufficient]y 
demonſtrated by the name it bears : as its antiquity 
is proved by the uncertainty even of this origin +. 


®* By this ſtroke of politics, France nevertheleſs gained the crown 
of Spain to ihe houſe of Bourbon, after the death of Charles II. 

t © The huuſe of Auftria, ſaid Guy-Pattin, has gained great in- 
% heritance, per lanceam carnis ; that is, by alliances and marriages. 

+ As to tbe Szlic law, the abbe du Bos ſpeaks of it as follows, in 
his Critical hiſtory of the eſtabliſhment of the French monarchy in 
Gaul, vol. III. b. vii. p. 290, 291. It probably obtained its name 
« from its being already in force amongſt the Salian Francs, when 
« Clovis incorporated into their tribe all the tribes which acknow- 
« ledged him as king, in the year 510, except the tribe of the Ripuarii, 
„% The molt ancient digeſt we at preſent have of this law, is what was 
„ made by the order of king Clovis, and afterwards corrected by the 
« orders of Childebert and Clotarius bis children.---In the year 798. 
« Charlemagne made a new digeſt of it, in which he added many 
«© new ordinances to it, &c,” This writer farther aſſerts, ibid. 273 
That the clauſes which enact, That the crown of France ſhall not 
« deſcend from the laace to the diſtaff, is rrally contained in the 
624 article of the Salic laws, = 


. 
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It has been generally conſidered as the ſureſt foun- 
dation of the kingdom and of the regal power. To 


me it appears, from the reſlections I have made on 
this ſubject, that the ſituation of France, and the 
other advantages ſhe has received from nature, are 
of themſelves ſufficient cauſes for that pre-eminence 
ſhe has over all the other ftates of Europe; and 
that the Salic law, ſo far from contributing to theſe 
advantages, has often hindered them from being im- 
roved by thoſe which a well - directed policy might 
— added to them. It is certain, that if a foreign 
prince, by marrying an heireſs of France, ſhould be- 
come our king, the firſt kings of this race would 
be conlidered either as rr Italians, Spaniards, 
1 6 or 


But another opinion has be-n maintained, and ſeems to be ſup- 
ported by reafons of ſtill greater force, in oppoſition to the foregoing, 
by an academician of equal judgment and knowledge (M. de Fonce- 
magne) in his excellent memoir on this ſubje&, inſerted in the col. 
lection of the memoirs of the Royal Academy of Inſcriptions and 
Belles Letters, anno 1727, p. 490, & ſeq. It is thereby proved, that 
there is no one article in all the Salic code, which excludes daughters 
from the ſucceſſion to the crown; and that the 6th paragraph of the 
6 d title of this code, where it is ſaid, © That males alone can en- 
joy the Salic lands; and that females can have no ſhare in the in- 
„ heritance,”* ought only to be extended to the lands and inheritances 
of private perſons : but this, beſides that, there was a cuſtom, exiſting 
from time immemorial, even amongſt the Germans, that daughters 
could not fucceed to the crown: that Tacitus makes mention of this, 
&c.---M. de Foncemagne had before demonſtrated, in another memoir 
(ibid. anno 1726, p. 464. & ſcq.) that the kingdom of France was here- 
ditary, but in the male line only, during the firſt race of our kings. 

The ſentiments of theſe two writers, though oppoſite in themſclves, 
become united againſt the principle laid down in this part of theſe 
Memoirs, which conveys to us an idea in every reſpect inſupportable. 
Beſides its direct tendency to deſtroy th» pre-eminence this nation en- 
joys, it would involve the whole kingdom in almoſt a perpetual ſeries 
cf civil and foreign wars, from the cabals it would occafion in the 
choice of a ſucceſſor to the crown; it would create a confuſion in the 
lawe, for which foreign kings would not always obſerve a proper defe- 
rence, and be productive of many other inconveniences, of which the 
author undoubtedly was not aware: I cannot therefore believe but the 
whole is only an imaginary ſcheme of the compilers, fince none of the 
duke of Sully's maxims are diſcoverable in it. On the actual exiſt- 


ence of the Salic laws conſult Venderlin, Eccard Baluze, &c. cited by 
the two aczdcmicians above named. 
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or Engliſh ; but as there is not the leaſt reaſon to 
fear that he would transfer the ſeat of his empire 
from a city which every prince, if he had it in his 
power, would chuſe to reſide in, this firſt foreign 
prince, or king, would be ſoon a naturalized French- 
man ; and his poſterity, from the firſt generation, 
would be wholly French. The houſe of Auſtria, 
eſtabliſhed in Spain, and that of Stuart, placed on 
the throne of England, are evidences of this truth. 
This firſt foreign prince, or king, would likewiſe 
unite to our crown his hereditary dominions, pro- 
bably for ever. The Salic law, by forbidding (if I 
may uſe the expreſſion) the kingdom of France 
from falling to the diftaff, bas deprived it of one 
way of aggrandizing itſelf; and a way ſo much the 
leſs to be deſpiſed, as force having no ſhare in it, it 
affords no occaſion nor pretence for war. 

HENRY was much pleaſed with the anfwer I would 
have given to the Spani ſh conſtable; he afſured me, 
that bis ſentments were the fame with mine, but 
that he had concealed them under fair words, that 
he might not give the Caſtilian any ſuſpicion of his 
defigns ®. 

Tnkss defigns 2 indeed ſuffer ſome prejudice 
from what paſſed at Londog between W 

n, 
®* John De-Serre, ſpeaking of the reception Henry IV. gave the 
eonftable, fays, The king ſent the duke of Montbazon, with a 
* moft honourable train of noblemen, to receive him at the gate of 
Paris.“ When Zamet gave an entertainment to he conſtable, the 
King came in vnawarer, juſt as they were giving water to the conſta- 
ble ro waſh, ſaying, ©* I am come to tup with you, The conftable 
bei' g ſurpriſed, was going to put one knee to the ground, and preſent a 
napkin to him; but the king raiſed him up, and ſaid, © It is not 
„ your buſineſs to do the honours of this houſe, but to receive them, 
® ycuare cf the blood royal: and truiv, the king is related to the 
houſe of Vel, ſques, holding the office of conftable by hereditary 
right, and Eich is conferred by the kings of Spain on thoſe they think 
power tu elevate to the next degree below themſelves. 

This an.baſſadur bad already hid the honcur of paying his reſpects 
to the kirg, two years before, u hen be was going to Flinders. He 
continued on his knces, ſays Matthieu, ſomething longer than be 


expected, 2nd thereupon ſaid, the king received h.m like a king, 
*© and cataſſed him as a relation,” Vol. II. b. v. P. 605. Siri, 317. 
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Spain, yet it did not take away a probability of car- 
rying them into execution; things were not yet fo 
far advanced as to attempt that immediately : in 
litical affair, time brings every thing about, if its 
operations are waited for with prudence. la cardi- 
nal Bufalo, I found all that I had been ſo long ſeek- 
ing for on the part of Rome; nor did I ſeruple to 
acquaint him with what might poſſibly happen here- 
after, being perſuaded that the kingdom of Naples, 
which I allotted for his holineſs's ſhare, was a bribe 
ſufficient to ſecure his ſecrecy, and even to make him 
ſolicitous for the ſucceſs of it. This cardinal had 
always appeared to me to be a perfect politician : 
Spain, by ſeizing, as ſhe had lately done, upon the 
fortreſſes of Porto-hercole, Orbitello, Talamone, 
Piombino, Final, and Monaco, had opened the 

pe's eyes ; and indeed, if the Romans had not 
conſidered theſe frequent innovations as the fore- 
runners of their approaching ſlavery, they muſt have 
been wholly void of reflection. That Clement the 
eighth was of this opinion is ſufficiently clear, from 
the ſteps that he was obſerved to take ; he was juſt 
ſuch a pope as Henry had occaſion for, and this 
prince ſtudied to oblige him on every occaſion : he 

ve him a convincing proof of this diſpoſition, by 

nding the prince of Conde to his court to be 
brought up, and inſtructed in the Roman-catholic 
relizion. . 

Tus princes of Germany had equally favourable 
impre ſſions of Henry. His majeſty commanded me 
to treat the duke of Wirtemberg's ambaſſador with 
great reſpect, that he might make a friend of his 
maſter ; and tho” he had ſome reaſon to be diſſatisfied 
with the eleCtor palatire, on account of the duke of 
Bouillon, yet he paid, without making any cavilling, 
certain ſums that ſtill remained due to this elector, 
for which his miniſters ſoiicited, Heniy on'y requir- 
ing that he ſhould recal his ſon frua: Sean. With 
reſpect to the United-Provinces, though they were 
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abandoned by England, yet as that crown did not 
turn her arms againft them, this made no alteration 
in their affairs, the aſſiſtance they had received from 
the Englith- having been very inconfiderable. After 
the loſs of Oftend and Sluys, the States took a little 
repoſe ; but it was wearineſs, and their exhauſted con- 
dition, that made them ſubmit to this reſpite, which 
was to continue but a ſhort time. Thus the means 
of a diverſion was fecured, to be uſed whenever 
France ſhould make attempts upon Spain. 

I rave flightly touched upon a difference between 
Spain and the Griſons , which made noiſe enough 
this year, to give occaſion for many hiſtorical me- 
-moirs that were compoſed on this ſubject. This 
difference I am now going to ex olain. 


Tux Swiſs Cantons have, for neighbours and al- 


lies, the three leagues of the Griſons, the thirteen 
corporations of the Upper and Lower Valais, con- 
ſiſt ing of fifty- ſour pariſhes, of Fyhich the biſhop ap- 
pointed by them is lord; Saint- Gal, Geneva, Neuf- 
chatel, Baden, and other cities, imperial and not im- 
perial, which ſubmitted to the Swiſs, on condition 
that their privileges ſhould be preſerved : theſe ci- 
ties are comprehended in nine bailiwics. 

Tu Griſons, of whom we ſpeak at preſent, in- 
habit, the Alps; and that which is called the Val- 
teline, which is a valley, or rather a kind of large 
ditch, lying between the foot of the Alps belonging 
to Italy, and thoſe on the other fide of it; for tho” 
its length be thirty leagues, or thereabouts, it is not 
more than one league broad, where its breadth is 
greateſt, from the Tirol to the lake of Coma, All 


the ground of this valley is watered by the Adda, 


which runs quite through it, and being increaſed b 


the torrents it receives in its paſſage, is but little leſs 


than the Marne, when it diſcharges itſelf into the 
lake 


* See M-tthieu, vol. II. b. iii. and other hiſtorians, particularly 


Vittorio Siri, who treats this point of hiſtory very fully, Mem. reconcs 
vol. I. p. 369, & icq, 8 
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lake of Coma; it contains about a hundred thou- 
fand inhabitants, and is very fruitful in grain, vines, 
fruit-trees, and-paſturage : it is bounded on the eaſt 
by the earldom-of Tirol, to which it is contiguous, 
but the paſſages are both narrow and difficult ; on 
the ſouth by Breſſe and Bergame, dependencies on 
the republic af Veniee ; the chain and mountains, 
which ſeparates it from thoſe two cities, are ſo ſteep, 
and the ground fo hard, that it is wholly inacceſſible 
on that fide, except by two paſſages, from Tiron 
into Breſſan, and from Morten into Bergamaſque ; 
a like chain of mountains, inhabited by the Grifons, 
bounds it on the north. The difpoſition of this 
place is ſueh, that there are no paſſages to enter Italy 
from thoſe countries which lye to the north of it, 
but thole that lead into this valley, which at the 
weſt ends in a plain in the duchy of Milan, in which 
runs the lake of Coma, between the Milaneze and 
the Valteline. This is the pſace we are about to 
fpeak of. 5 | 

ABouT fix hundred paces from the lake of Coma, 
Spain had lately built a fort called the fort of Fuen- 
tes, from the name of him who was appointed to 
command it, upon a rock two hundred feet in height, 
which commanded the wholeextentof ground which 
feparates the Milaneze from the Valteline, and 
which is already but too difficult to paſs from the 
bogs and miry-fields. Upon the ſhore of the lake, 


which in this place is not above two or three hun- 


dred paces in breadth, another fort was built over 
againſt the firſt, but not near ſo large; and to cloſe 
up this paſſage completely, deep trenches were dug 
in the ſpace between the bottom of theſe mountains 
and the lake. The fortifications of theſe two caſtles 
were very well contrived, being rendered pointed 
and angular, to ſuit the form of the rock ; which 
has this farther advantage, that nocannon from any 
of the neighbouring places can take a direct aim at 


it. 
Ir 
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Ir was not likely that the Griſons would not 
take umbrage at ſuch an enterprize ; for although 
the Span:ards appeared, or feigned, to have no 
thought of theſe people in building this new work, 
and to ſhew they had no deſign upon any part that 
did not belong to them, cauſed ſome trenches which 
had been carried too far to be filled up; yet it was but 
too apparent, that their view was to endeavour one 
day to join the ſtates of Italy and Germany, by in- 
vading the Valteline; and till then, to put an ob- 
ſtacle in this place to the paſſage of thoſe beyond the 
Alps into Italy, to cut off all communication be- 
tween the Swiſs and Griſons, and the French their 
allies, with the republic of Venice; ina word, to 
reduce the Griſons to capitulate with them, and ac- 
knowledge them for their maſters. 

SPAIN had already given the Griſons ſome proofs 
of this laſt deſign. The proteſtant party had hither- 
to been moſt powerful in the three le „ being 
eſtabliſhed in the moſt conſiderable canton, and em- 
braced by perſons of the greateſt riches and diſtinc- 
tion among them ; theſe were firmly attached to 
France, and were mortal enemies to Spain : but the 
differences of religion had as yet given riſe to no 
miſunderſtanding among theſe people, becauſe they 
were ſenſible their ſtrength conſiſted in being fiimly 
united : the Spaniards, however, found means to 
break this union, by ſending their uſual emiſſaries, 
the jeſuits and capuchins, into thoſe cantons. Theſe 
fathers, by per ſuaſions, promiſes, and bribes, eaſily 
ſucceeded in their deſign of ſetting the two parties 
at variance with each other; and gave the catholics 
as great a diſguſt ro the form of government eſta- 
bliſhed by their countrymen, as averſion to the re- 
ligion they proteſſed. 

HEI hatres doegan firſt to ſhew itſelf in the re- 
ſult of che debates in the aſſembly of catholics, which 
was held at Baden, and which for the firſt time was 


directly contrary to that of the proteſtants, who held 


a ſepa- 
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a ſeparate one at Arau at the ſame time. Some de- 
manded, that thoſe perſons who had embezzled the 
money of the republic ſhould be proſecuted, and ar- 
rets iſſued againſt them : others openly ſupported 
thoſe perſons : but the catholic party becoming at 
length the ſtrongeſt, they proceeded to ſuch extre- 
mities with the proteſtants, as to baniſh them en- 
tirely into ſome little cantons, under pretence that 
they intended to deliver their country up to France. 
This is a thing which France hardly thought of ; 
but ihe could not be indifferent to what paſſed there, 
any more than the republic of Venice, who took an 
equal intereſt in theſe people. The fieur Paſcal 
had been long our ambaſlador to them; and the Gri- 
ſons appeared ſo well ſatished with him that they de- 
fired they might have juſt ſuch an other ; and as 
while theſe good intentions continued, they had al- 
ſo requeſted that the ambaſſador might be one ca- 
pow of teaching them the art of war, we ſent them 
e Vic, with orders to him and Canaye, who re- 
ſided at Venice in the ſame quality, to act always 
in concert with each other. | 
Tas beſt and ſhorteſt method we could have 
taken, was to ſupport the leagues, in hindering b 
force the building of the fort of Fuentes, or at ſealt 
to have furniſhed them with the means of building 
one on their ſide, which would have rendered it 


uſeleſs. They had thought of this themſelves ; and 


it would not have been a new thing, if his majeſty 
had given ſome money to theſe people : but indeed 
the Griſons had greatly cooled the zeal of their 
friends for their intereſts; they were ſo far from ex- 
2 any gratitude to his majeſty for the penſions 
diſtributed amongſt them, that they made no other 
return but complaints of their being injudiciouſly 
beſtowed, and that this diſtribution was not referred 

to their miniſters. 
Tar Venetians were alike diſcontented with them, 
upon other accounts, which Canaye communicated 
to 
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to De Vic; and it was highly probable, that the 
Swiſs would ferve them no more with their accuf- 
tomed good-will. The latter had allowed them- 
ſel ves to be allured by the gracious reception their 
ambaſſador had met at Milan; and no one, on the 
other hand, doubted but the five cantons of Lucern, 
Schwitz, Zug, Vri, and Underwalt, would renew 
their alliance with the Milaneſe. 

In oppolition to all this, the liberty of the Griſons 
appeared a fort of point, to every interefted party, 
which ought not to be neglected ; nor could the Spa- 
niards hope as yet to complete their deſign of hood- 
winking the eyes of the Helvetic ſenate, though they 
ſuppoſed it not grea:ly illuminated with true politi- 
cal principles. In a word, it was at tue diet appoint- 
ed to meet at Coire, June 12, that theſe grent efforts 
were to make their appearance; and each reſpective 
party, who expected the clearing of the whole affair 
in queſtion, took care to depute a repreſentative wor- 
thy to be- truſted. Alphonſo Cazal came thither in 
the behalf of count Fuentes : I, by the means of 
Montmartin, ſent letters from his majeſty, to De 
Vic, which, however, near happened to be pro- 
duced in public, becauſe Canaye declared that the 
ſtate of Venice, with regard to the Griſons, held 
ſentiments very different from thoſe of the king ; 
and it was a principle inculcated into all our am- 
baſſadors, to unite conſiſtently in the ſame de- 
mands. The French and Venetian ambaſſadors 
contented themſelves with carrying on their point 
behind the ſcene, nor did they hardly ever appear 
to act: their ſeeming inaQivity gave great hopes 
to count Fuentes ; yet all the intrigues and move- 
ments of Alphonſo Cazal, in conjunction with 
him, could not ſupport his party from miſcarry- 
ing. The refult of the diet was, that the + leagues 
would bear no mention of a treaty with Spain, ex- 

: cept 
+ When two or more canteas unite in one common cauſe, it is 


ealled a league. 
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cept the fortreſs of Fuentes was previouſly razed, 


except communication and commerce were rendered 
free and open ; ina word, except all things were re- 
duced to their antient ſituation. The alliance with 
France received at the ſame diet a new confirmation ; 
nevertheleſs a great diſtance of ſpace and time was 
required to paſs from ſuch reſolutions to actual ef- 
fects 3 and the Spaniards had many ſubterfuges to 
recur to, by way of amuſing the Griſons. Mont- 
martin returned not thence, till he had maturely 
conſidered every point that adminiſtered matter in 
theſe debates, taking a draught at the ſame time, by 
my order, both of the fortreſs and the diſtrict round 
it, I have formed this article upon his repreſenta- 
tion and memoirs. | 
A DrIsPUTE of the ſame nature with this, but in 
which his majeſty was immediately concerned, aroſe 
this year, on account of the bridge of Avignon. 
This famous bridge was falling into decay for want 
of ſome repairs which had a long time been neceſſary. 
This delay was occaſioned by the particular fitua- 
tion of affairs in France, which left no time for the 
diſcuſſion of a queſtion between the king of France, 
and the pope, without which thefe repairs could not 
be undertaken. The queſtion was this ; the pope, 
in quality of proprietor of Avignon, claimed like- 
wiſe the proprietorſhip of this bridge; of the toll and 
paſſage of the Rhone, between Avignon and Ville- 
neuve, and conſequently of all the privileges an- 
nexed to theſe paſſes + ; therefore the repairing of 
this bridge was deferred till it was decided, to which 
of the two, his majeſty or the pope, it belonged to 
do it. The king being deſirous that this queſtion 
ſhould be decided once for all, and falling entirely 
under my cognizanee, it was referred to me, which 
affords me an opportunity of explaining it to the 
public. 
Tux 


+ Cardinal D'Oſſat ſpealæs of it in a man ner greatly in favour of the 
pope, in his letter to M. de Villeroi, of the 2d of Jung 1603. 
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Tut law received in France, has at no time, 
ted any claim upon the waters and courſe of the 
hone to its borderers, though ſovereign princes ; 
for of this rank ſome of them have been, as the prince 
Dauphin, the duke cf Savoy, the count of Provence, 
and the prince of Orange. The queſtion was re- 
duced to this point, namely, whether the pope, who 
is ane of the borderers, has any right to be excepted 
2 this general rule by any particular conceſ- 


To decide this point, I cauſed the archives of the 
monarchy, the antient rights of inheritance, the re- 
giſters of the ſeneſchal juriidition of Nimes, and all 
the charters of the province to be conſulied. I ſent 
commiſſioners of probity and underſtanding to the 
place; and the reſult of theſe laborious inquiries 
was, that the regulations by which rivers are divided 
between the borderers have no relation to the king 
of France, and alſo that he enjoyed a double right 
with reſpe to the Rhone, fing ſolely as ſove- 
reign its bed, the old and new channel, with all 
the rights annexed to them. Among the provinces 
through which this river runs, Languedoc bas this 
claim moſt inconteſtably eſtabliſhed, being an an- 
tient ſief of the crown, which has never been ſepa- 
rated from it, and the counts of Toulouſe have al- 
ways held it in this quality. In this it is different 
from Dauphine and Provence, which are acquiſi- 
tions to the crown: but neither this reaſon, nor 
another equally ſtrong, the poſſibility that the pro- 
vinces of Dauphine.and Provence might be aliena- 
ted for an appanage or a portion, could hinder them 
from being comprehended in the ſame law with the 
Rhone, by the right of regale, which our kings 
could not be deprived of, A great number of edicts 
which were ifſued in the mean time in their favour, 
againſt the borderers of the Rhone, confirmed this 
right; and the treaty which was after the laſt war 
concluded with the duke of Savoy, eſtabliſhed it up- 

on 
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on a ſolid foundation, The doubt concerning the 
's intereſt in Avignon aroſe from this ; 

A FUND of four thouſand livres was formerly ſet 
aſide by the king of France, for making repairs in 
this bridge. This fund was afterwards relinquiſhed 
to an order of monks, who make a vow to aſſiſt all 

r travellers, and called themſelves the brothers 
which ſerved the hoſpital at the bridge of Avignon, 
becauſe that hoſpital joins to the bridge : they were 
likewiſe inveſted with the rights which were to come 
to the King, on their binding themſelves to keep the 
bridge alwavs i in repair. I heſe rectors of the bridge 
enjoyed a long time beſe revenues and rights, but 
took no care to perform the ob. igations they had en- 
tered into. At length tis firit fund was diſſipated 
and loſt, no one knew how; during which time the 
officers of his holineſs made ſeveral different attempts 

to get poſſeſſion of the bridge and its rights; and the 
beſt way to effect this, in their opinions, was to make 
a voluntary offer of being at all the expence of the 
neceſlary repairs : they ſeveral times attempted to 
begin the work; but although his majeſty's council 
did not act with all the ſpicit they ought to have 
done upon this ſtep of uſurpation, the candidates, 
however, were always contradicted, and their de- 
mands rejected. From all the'e proofs, his majeſty's 
claim was aſcertained. 

I caussDd a definitive arret to be iſſued, which de- 
cided this difference. By this arret, the Rhone and 
its iſles, its ports, tolls, rights, and dependencies, 
particularly the bridge of Avignon, were declared to 
belong ſolely to the king, by the regal rights of the 
demeſne, and the patrimony of the crown. ln con- 
ſequence of this arret, bis majeſty ordere! e re- 
pairs of the bridge to be when and mealures to be 
taken to recover the firſt funds, that had begun miſap- 
lied and loſt: and thus was this affair ended, in 


which the duke of Savoy was almoſt as much con- 
cerned as the pope. 1 
13 
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His majeſty alſo made an acquiſition of the earl- 
dom of Saint-Paul, one of the appanages of the 
count of Soiſſons. This prince, being plunged in 
debts, determined to ſell this earldom to fatisfy his 
creditors, who were very preſſing for payment: he 
thought, no doubt, that, after the birth of a fon, 
which his wife had lately brought, he ought not to 
live any longer in a diſſipation of his fortunes : he 
received, with his uſual affectation of gravity and 
ſtoĩciſm, the compliments his majeſty ſent him upon 
the birth of his ſon; and afterwards ſent Guillouaire 
to the king, with the offer of his earldom of Saint- 
Paul. Henry, in this acquiſition, firſt conſidered his. 
inclinations, and afterwards the inconvenience of do- 
ing homage for it, if it paſſed into the hands of any 
foreign prince; he therefore heard the count's pro- 
poſal favourably, and till they could agree upon the 
price, advahced him a confiderable ſum of money to 
free him from the importunity of his creditors. 

His majeſty, who had not yet mentioned this af- 
fair to me, wrote to the count of Soiffons, and de- 
fired him to apply to Caumartin and I, to whom he 
intended to entruſt the management of this purchaſe; 
and wrote to me alſo, to know my opinion of it. I 
approved of it entirely, and uſed my utmoſt endea- 
vours to ſerve the count of Soiffons ; but | found it 
neceflary to give great attention to the form in which 
the purchaſe was to be made. The affair being 
protracted to ſome length, I ſet out on my journey 
to Poitou : Henry, in the mean time, liftening only 
to his impatience, and being perſuaded thar there was 
no danger to be hazarded by bringing the affair to a 
ſpeedy conclufion, referred it to. meſſieurs de Bel - 
hevre, Villeroi, Sillery, and Maifle, who ſettled all 
matters with the count of Soiſſons by a bargain of 
exchange. At my return the king acquainted me 
with what was done; and ſeeing me greatly aftoniſh- 
ed at his precipitation, enquired the cauſe, reproach- 
ing me at the ſame time with the little inclination f 
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diſcovered for making ſo ſine an acquiſition to the 
crown, which had, from my anceſtors, fallen into 
the poſſeſſion of the count of Soiſſons: it was for 
this very reaſon that I knew more of the matter than 
any other perſon, and I excuſed myſelf in the fol- 
lowing manner to his majeſty. 

From the time that this earldom had been poſſeſ- 
ſed by the counts of its name, it had been the ſub- 
ject of many debates, whether it ſhould be held of 
the county of Boulogne, or the county of Artois ; 
that is to ſay, of France or Spain. This diſpute be- 
ing of the number of thoſe which it is not eaſy to 
decide, it was agreed to in the laſt treaties made by 
Francis I. and Henry LI. with the kings of Spain, 
that till the queſtion could be decided, the lords of 
Saint-Paul ſhould be at liberty to hold it of either of 
thoſe counties which they ſhould prefer. The ſuc- 
ceeding counts of Saint- Paul choſe to do homage for 
it to the county of Artois ; and, by this preference, 
gave Spain a claim which might furniſh a ſufficient 
pretence for re-kindling the war, as ſoon as the kin 
of France, the poſſeſſor of this fief, ſhould declare, 
that he would hoid it for the future of the count of 
Boulogne, who was himſelf, for he could not with- 
out a kind of diſhonour do otherwiſe. It would 
have been a melancholy thing, to fee the war re- 
kindled for a trifle of this nature ; and ſhameful to 
avoid it, by ſubmitting to do humage to a crown 
which owed it to France. The king was convinced 
by my arguments ; and the remedy was to break 
the firſt contract, and ſign a ſecond in the name of a 
third perſon, and his majeity was not to declare him- 
felf till he could do it without ary injury to his dig- 
nity. 

Tris affair was concluded at Fontainebleau, 
where the king made a long ſtay this year, He ſent 
for the Dauphin and the reſt of the children trom 
Saint-Germain, It was his firſt deſign, that the 
Dauphin ſhould not paſs through Paris in this jour- 


ney 's 
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ney ; but he altered it upon ſome repreſentations 
which I made him. The children of France, with 
madam de Monglat their governeſs, paſſed through 


Paris in their way to Saint-Cloud, and came to Fon- 
tainebleau by Savigny. | 

One of his majeſty's natural ſons, who was called 
Alexander, and had the title of Monſieur, was re- 
ceived into the order of Malta, in compliance with 
the king's inclinations . He gave orders, during 
his ſtay at Fontainebleau, for his buildings to be 
begun. The expences of this year were not leſſened 
but increaſed, by the addition of thoſe ſums laid out 
on the buildings deſtined for the new manufactures. 
My part was to obey, and I did it in filence, but 
with deep regret. I remember only, that ſeeing at 
the ſame time a great number of religious orders + 
eſtabliſhed in France by the pope's commiſſion, I 
quoted to his majeſty the examples of Charlemagne 
for the firſt and the Romans for the ſecond, 


MAHOMET 


This ceremony was performed in the church of the Temple, in 
the preſence of the legate and ambaſiadors. The young prince not 
Seing able to pronounce the words of the vows, Henry IV. haſtily de- 

feended from his throne, and made them for him to the grand prior, 

promiſing that the prince iEculd ratify them u hen he thould be fix- 

teen years of age. De Thou, book cxxx i. 

+ Politicians have always made a great outcry againſt the too great 
increaſe of religious ordert, and the exceſſive number of mcnks in this 
kingdom. If our kings and our miniſters of the greateſt abilitics 
have not followed this maxim, it was not owing to their not alluwin 
the force of theſc reaſons, but to their thinkirg it their cuty to give 
religion the preference to poli i. s; fince, if it be true, tnat munky 
are uſcleſs to the ſtate, it is equally inconteſlable, that religion would 
ſuffer by their ſuppreſſion. The min muſt therefore be either 
« wicked or blind,” fays cardinal de Richelieu, whoſe evidence on 
this ſubjeRt is leſs liable to ſuſpicion than M. Sully's, © who does not 
« fee and acknowledge, that the religious orders are not only uſeful 
but even neceſſary: as, on the o her hand, nothing but 100 indiſ- 
« creet a zeal can prevent one frem perceiving, that an exceſs of them 
& is not only iuconvenient, but may be even increaſed to ſuch a ee - 
« g rre as to become deſtructive. What is done for the ſervice of the 
« ſtate is done for the ſervice of God, who is the bafis and foundation 
« of it: to reform the religious houſes already eftabliſhed, and to 
« ſtop the too great increa.e of new foundations, are two thin, s pleaſ- 
ing to God, who deſires regularity and order in all things. Poli- 
tical Teſtiment, part I, chap. ii. 5. 8. 
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ManomerT III. dying of the plague, Achmet 
bis fon, who ſucceeded him at fourteen 
age, was obliged to appeaſe the murmurs of the 
people againſt the bad government, by baniſhing tus 
randmother, who was the cauſe of it. Sinan 
Paſha, the counſellor of this . was cited 
to give an account of his conduct; but, inſtead of 
obeying this order, he fled. Perſia, being then at 
war with this crown, took advan of theſe diſ- 
| orders to ſeize certain towns. The de Salignac 
was then our ambaſſador at the Porte. | 


x vw 


HE proceſs carried on in the - parliament, 
_ the counts of A and Etran- 
gues, and the marchioneſs of Verneuil, terminated in 
an arret ifſued the beginning of this year, 1605, by 
which the two counts were ned to loſe their 
heads, and the marchioneſs to be ſhut up, duri 

the reſt of her life, in a cluiſter. I received the vr 
news of it from the king, who ſent for me to ac- 
quaint me with the ſentence; and, afterwards 
drawing me afide to the balcony of the firſt gallery 
in the Louvre, aſked me what i I thought 
this treatment would make on the mind of his 
miſtreſs. I aſked his majeſty, in my turn, whether 
in propoſing this queſtion, he wiſhed that I ſhould 
tel] kim my fentiments freely. Yes, yes re- 
plied Henry, do not be apprehenſive that I ſhall 
*© be offended ; I have been long to your 
© freedoms.” I then told him, that he himſelf could 
anſwer this queſtion better than any other perſon ; 
for if he gave the marchioneſs reaſon to believe that 
he was wholly cured of his paſſion, and animated 
with a juſt indignation ageintt her, he would ſee her 
Vor. IV. H | have 
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have recourſe to ſubmiſſion, to prayers and tears ta 
move bim; but, if, on the contrary, he ſuffered 
her to ſuſpeR that he had acted only under the im - 

on of a mere love \ veg ſhe would not re- 
cede from her former inſolence of behaviour. 

I AFTERWARDS frankly confeſſed to Henry, that 
whichſoever of . two parts ſhould be taken by 
Madam de Verneuil, I was perſuaded the conſe- 
quence would be ſtill the ſame, for many reaſons, 
among which, bis natural clemency and his conſi- 
deration for the children he had by his miſtreſs, did 
not ſeem to be the leaſt. I would have you viſit 
«© her, ſaid this prince to me; I want to know 
„ what the will ſay to you, and if the will not 
« employ you as an interceſſor for her to me.” I 
entreated his. majeſty, with the utmoſt earneſtneſs, 
to diſpenſe with me both from the viſit and the in- 
raccethon : I was truly weary of acting a part which 
bad never produced any effect: and I was. unwilling 
to loſe entirely the good opinion of the queen, to 
whom, notwithſtanding I had always ſupported her 
intereſt againſt her rival, I had been repreſented as 
an artful incendiary, and the venal ſpy and flatterer 
of Henry. LI had proofs, that ſuch infinuations had 
deen given the queen more than a month ſince; I 
told the- King ſo, and named three perſons to him 
who had been the authors of them; and repreſent- 
ed to him, that there wanted only this ſtep, which 
he requiged me to take, to deprive me hereafter of 
means of. ſerving him with this princeſs, on oc- 
which de was. ſenſible recurred but too fre- 
quenyy, n d this point with me al 

prevailed at length, and left — 
lible means of making court to a prince, 
but for which I ever had the ſtrongeſt diſlike ; and 
i ill tapk, any part, in the affair, it was only to 
cancluſion of it from being as ſhameful 


as I fete it was likely to be. 
hems e 


1 
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Tuts prince did not want courtiers conformable 
to his taſte ; and here the groſs ſervility of a court 
was fully diſplayed. As ſoon as it was perceived 
that Henry could neither diſengage himſelf from his 
miſtreſs, nor rule the queen, this crowd of volun- 
tary ſlaves to the paſſions of the ſovereign, accom- 
modated their actions, words, and even the air of 
their countenances, to this diſpoſition : no one 
dared to contrad <> either the queen or the marchio- 
neſs, and onlyfeigned to do ſo, when the nature of 
their commiſſion required it; they but half ſerved 
his anger, that they might always have their uſtifi- 
cation ready for both ſides. Sigogne had been ſent 
to me, by his majeſty, with a very ſevere order con- 
cerning the marchioneſs, conceived in the ſtrong- 
eſt terms: he did not (cruple to ſuppreſs one half of 
it; and, what is indeed aſtoniſhing, Henry diſco- 
vered that he did fo, told me of it, and yet conti- 
nued to make uſe of him. If this prince carried 
weakneſs to an —— length, his courtiers 
puſhed their flattery ſtill farther ; it was never better 
known to what degree of ingenuity, and at the ſame 
time of ſervility, meanneſs, and wickedneſs, it 
could attain. | | 

No one was deceived as to the manner in which 
Henry treated the marchioneſs of Verneuil ; but it 
was ma'ter of general ſurpriſe, to find that the le- 
nity ſhewn her extended to the two other criminals, 
whom the public voice had already condemned to 
the ſame puniſhment which marechal Biron had 


ſuffered : the count d"Auvergne's ſentence ® was 


% The king changed this puniſhment, ſays Bafſompierre, to an 
« impriſonment for life, partly in conſideration of Madam ' An- 
< gouleme, who moſt earneſtly begged it of him, but more for a rgi+ 
„don he gives us, which is, that the late king Henry III. h's pre- 
i deceffor, had, on his d recommended only the count of 
* Auvergne, and M. Le Grand to his favour; and be wculs there 
„fore not have it ſaid, that he put a man to death, who h:d been 
o affectionately recommended to him, by the perſon from v hon 


he had received the kingdom.“ 1 165. But acither bf; 
Sa 
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commuted into a perpetual impriſonment in the 
Baſtile, where for once he had leiſure to grow 
weary + of confinement : that of the lady's father, 
into a baniſhment to his own eſtates: and as for her, 
ſhe had a full pardan , and ęven dictated the con- 
ditions herſelf. 

Tus affair between the king and the marchio- 
ncfs could not be terminated in this manner, with- 
out creating new quarrels between this prince and 
the queen, to whom this late inftance of tender- 
neſs and conſideration in the king her huſband for 
his faithleſs miſtreſs afforded ſufficient matter for 
rage and exclamation ; it was abſolutely 
ſhe ſhould be appeaſed, and Henry was obliged to 
have recourſe to me on this occaſion. No labour, 
no fatigue, was equal to this ; every moment there 

new expreſſions to explain, new actions to 
juſtify, new intereſts to conciliate ; it was the buſi - 
neſs of the night as well as the day, to compoſe 
theſe differences; no ſooner did a calm appear, 
than a ſtorm aroſe immediately after, which brought 
every thing back to its former ſtate. At my return 
from the Limoſin, at the end of the year, I found 
more unhappineſs at Fontainebleau than there had 
ever been before; what could be done, in * 


de Sully, nor Henry IV. himſelf, when converfing with his miniſter 
on this ſubject, makes the leaſt mention of this motive. 

+ He came out of his priſon in the next reign. He wes ſeventy- 
ene years of age, wh-n, in 1644, he took for his ſecond wife ma- 
d-moiſelle de Nargonne; and as this lady did not die till 1713, aged 
ningty-two years, it made a kind of chronological par don, that a 
daughter in-law ſhould die an hundred and forty years after her la- 
. Perefize, permitted the marchion=fs to re 

« The king, xe, itted the marchion*fs to retire 

60 7. A4 months baving paſſed without the atter - 
% ney-general's finding any evidence againft her, by the king's order 
« ſhe was declared guilrieſs of the crime whereof ſhe was accuſed, 
«© He alfo, ſays the Mercure Francois, diſpenſed with her perſonal 
& attendance on the parliament to get her letters of pardon regiſtered, 

« which were allowed by the parliament on the 6th of September. 

S- the yw*iculars of this proceſs in M. D. T;.ou, anno 1605. Siri, 

ibid. p. 299% and other hiſtorians. | 
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ſo irremediable, than to deplore it in filence; and 
this was the method I purſued. I collected all the 
letters the king had written to me upon this ſub- 
ject, and ſuffered none to remain in the hands of 
my ſecretaries, from whom I concealed, for the fu- 
ture, what the king imparted to me in confidence 
whatever inftances they might make me. One of 
theſe letters of moſt conſequence, I ſnatched from 
a ſecretary of mine, who had begun to read it in a 
little ſummer- houſe, where I ſent him to ſearch for 
ſome papers. I act upon the ſame plan at preſent 
with the public, to whom I do not communicate all 
theſe little quarrels, which they would find a need 
leſs repetition of diſputes, reproaches, jealouſies, 
and violent deſigns, of which the reader is, I believe, 
already ſufficiently . 
From the diſpoſition the count of A ne was 
known to be of, it was believed he would not be 
eaſy under his confinement in the Baflile, nor 
I'Fntragues reliſh the inactive life he was compel- 


led to in ſpite of himſelf. It was diſcovered, fix 


months afterwards, that the count had concerted 
with his father-in-law, who apparently found the 
ſecret of getting intelligence even in bis priſon, the 
means of eſcaping from the Baſtile. It was a rope. 

maker, who gave information of this deſign, and 
ſupported his evidence with ſo many proofs, that, 
upon his „the grand prevot, ſearching the 
wood Ma bes, found the cords, pullies, and 
other engines, with which the projected eſcape was 
to be Qed ; for which d' Entragues was after- 
wards arrefted, and obliged to go through an exami- 
nation at his own houſe. He alledged, that he was 
not obliged to anſwer the grand prevot; there was a 
neceſſity therefore for forcing him to it by a ſpecial 
commiſſion, which bis majeſty ſent for that purpoſe, 


from the province where he then was. 


Is the mean time, . 
| 3 
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of caſe, written and ſigned by his own hand, to 
juſtify bis proceedings, and expected that this would 
acquit him, This piece, for its artful turn, and 
the ſpecious manner in which he gloſſed over his 
conduct, as well worthy of its author: yet, with 
all his ſubtilty of reaſoning, he could not clear 
himſelf of the principal charge, nor explain to his 
advantage, the meaning of the cords and machines 
found in the woods of Maleſherbes. He defended 
} imfelf much worſe when, notwithſtanding this 
paper, he found himſelf obliged to go through an 
examination; he maintained, with great obſtinacy, 
that no bad intention could be proved againſt him, 
dy the diſcovery of thoſe cords and pullies. The 
Stand prevot omitted no part of his duty upon this 
occafion ; he took care to keep all the domeſtics af 
d'Entragues ſeparate, that they might have no op- 
portunity to conſult either with their maſter, or with 
one another, But notwithſtanding the rage Henry 
appeared to be in, yet, through the whole proce- 
dure againſt the criminal, ing ſo favourable 
was perceived, that he had no reaſon to be 
apprehenſive, although the rope - maker furniſhed all 
the proofs that were neceſſary to convict him, and 
heavily accuſed among others a man named Gies: 
1 they choſe to believe the accuſed perſon, upon 
is bare word, that he was abſolutely ignorant of 
every thing: and he was not ſo much as impriſoned. 
] was at my government while this affair was in 
agitation, but ſent orders from thence to my lieu- 
tenant in the Baſtile, to confine the count of Au- 
vergne more cloſely than ever; which was all that 
this plot produced. 
I PROCEED new to the concluſion of another af- 
fair, which was begun and almoſt finiſhed during 
the preceding year : this was the entire reftoration 
of the jeſuits. Theſe fathers, whatever inſtances 
of kindneſs they received from the king, thought 
| nothing 
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nothing wis granted whiſe the pillar ®, raiſed upon 
the M3 of Chatel's houſe, ſtill remaine@. 
His majeſty, perſecuted with prayers and entreaties 
upon this article, conſented ar laſt that it ſhould be 
referred to his council, I thought, and ſeveral 
others were of the ſame opinion, that the fociety 
had no re#fon to compliin of ill treatment, if the 

H 4 | council 


This pyramid, about twenty feet High, and tolerably well built, 
ſtood oppoſite to the palace, there being only the ſtreet berwixt them 
over the pedeſtal, on each of its four fides, was a plate of black 
marhle, having the artet of the parliament (befor-mentioned, in 

ing of the precefs again John Chatel) engraven on them, with 

ome inſcriptions, conceived in terms the muſt injurious to the jeſuits, 

We do not think it neceſſary to recite theſes infcription', which ate 

ep.» the memuirs of the league, vol. VI. D' Aybigne, vol. III. 

„ iv. chap. 4. The royal MSS. vol. 9033. where the French trant- 

lation of them made at that time may alſo be ſeen, as well as in divers 
other writings. 

M. de Thou's works, 2nd the Mercure Francois, which may alſo 
be confulted touching the demolition of this pyramid, anno 1605, 
agree with M. de Sully, that it became n kind of juſtice; to deface 
theſe — when the jeſuits were reſtored, the two arrets being 
contradictory to one arſother : but they alſo obſerve, that the deſtruc- 
tion of it oceafioned's -; - wagons Oy being thrown down at noon= 
day, in the month of May, by lie utenans- evil, ſent for that 
purpoſe by the king, and a fountain was built in its place: The 
«+ order for it,“ ſays Matrhieu, vol. II. b. iii. p. 683, was directed 
«© to M. de Sully, as furveyor-gpnerak The valuable of the 
I ſtatutes belonging to it were carried to the grottos of Saiat-Ger- 

main. 

The 
numberleſs. 


the reader ought not to expe@ to find 
tice, they laid « great ſtreſs on a circumſtance happening merely from 
chance, or perhaps having no foundation at all in trath, which was, 
that in taking dawn the four figures, repreſcating the cardinal vir- 
tues, which ſtood on the four corners of the pyramid over the in- 
ſcriptions, they began with that of juſtice. The print of this pyra- 
mid, which tl tat time had been fold by John Le Clere, by the 
king's licence, was afterwards ſought after with the utmoſt eager- 
neſs; but Henry IV. ſent for the late, about three months only be- 
fore he was affiffitiated, Moſt of the inſcriptions with which the 
— was decorated, and the deſtruction of which meſſieurs De 

ou, De Serres, Mezerai, and ſome other hiſtorians have ſo much 
lamented, were compoſed by Joſeph Scaliger, too good a proteſtant 
not to be an inyeterate enemy to the ef its ſociety, Mem, chronol, 
& dogmat. vol. I. . 30. 
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council cameto no other reſolution about it, than to 
eraſe the inſcription upon this pillar, which was in- 
deed too ſevere : but they knew ſo well how to gain 
over the part of thoſe who compoſed the 
council to their fide, that they obtained an artet 
fuch as fhey deſired. 

I cannoT admit, that my conduct on this occa- 
fion, could merit the whole weight of the jeſuits in- 
dignation : however, my ruin appeared to theſe 
fathers, and to the Gros eſpecially who played the 
greateſt game at the court, to be of ſuch conſe- 
- quence to religien, the common cauſe, and their 

own particular intereſt, that it was reſolved to effect 
it if poſſible. With the three jeſuits, a like num- 
der of the principal lords of the court affociated 
themſelves whom I ſhall name no more. All that 
was now neceſſary, was to recal to their minds the 
former notions of the league, of which the name 
indeed, but not the ſpirit nor the policy, was ba- 
4 — 5 — no difficulty to in - 
party conſi ly, in a very ſhort time, 
A po Ages ds of the court, whoſe ſoft 
and effeminate lives it was owned I had cenſured 
with more imprudence than injuſtice. The jeſuits 
dy making chomilies valid tn hate aſſociates, drew 
great advantages from them; ſo that, in a little 
Lime, 2 great number of colleges were founded in 
many of the chief cities in the Re, and en- 
dowed with very conſiderable revenues. 
Tur did not, however, ſucceed where 
with equal facility : the people of Troyes, Rheims, 
And s, did not receive the offers they made 
them of their ſervices very favourably. They were 
obliged therefore to have recourſe to Jetters from his. 
majeſty: the fathers Cotton and Gauthier were em- 
ployed to aſk them of the king, in whom fo many 
petitions, one after the other, ſometimes occaſioned: 
a little reflection. He told them, that he was very 


willing to gratify all their deſues, bur that he feared 
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they would, at laſt, endanger the royal authori- 
ty: he brought Poitiers“ for an example, where, 
notwithſtanding the mandates they had obtained 
from him, yet they bad laboured for two years in- 
effeaually, to a ſettlement in that city, 
though at the ſame time, it had ſolicited that a roy- 
might be founded there. Father Cotton 
replied, that nothing could be inferred from the 
behaviour of the inhabitants of Poitiers, which 
could affect the other cities, becauſe they would 
nn rigs = pg ng agreny 
powerful, ſo reſpected in the province, nor even 
much favoured by his majeſty, as their enemies of 
Poitiers were. 
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have a natnral relation to each other; and one may alſo add to them, 


the oppoſition the city of Metz made againſt receiving the jeſuit, 
which will alſe be mentioned below. * * 
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1 
what he had elſe to ſay, 
lumny, for which he 
ſome reports that had 
having ſpoke to me himſelf of this matter before, 
F was fo far from diſcovering i 
were attributed ro me, that I 
would raiſe no obſtacles to their 
I would give them my affiftance, 
«© replied the father, God keep me 
„ in any manner thoſe you love, 
„think yourſelf fo faithfully 
„them and ſerve them myſelf : 
% has any inclination to be convi 
„ by inconteſtible 


1 
FF 


115 
252 


proofs, nothing is 
hall 


% than to produce fuch as doubt of 
©% the certainty of what I have had honour to 
* tell you.” The king aſked with fill greater 


earneftneſs, if he was ſure he could prove what he 
had advanced ? The father again confirmed it. 
« Well,” faid Henry, leaving him, I will con- 
« fider of this matter. And he ſent for me that 
inſtant. 

As ſoon as I come to the Tuilleries, Henry took 
me by the hand and led me into the ie; 
where, as we walked, he aſked me, as if without 
any deſign, how the affair went on at Poitiers, con- 
cerning the jeſuits founding a college there. I re- 
plied, that | was wholly ignorant of their 
ings, baving reſolved not to concern myſelf with 
them, for thoſe conſiderations I had mentioned to 

| bis 


+ Matthieu has obſerved the fame thing of Henry IV. © He 
& cout: form 2 judgment, ſays he, of a man's actions and words, frum 
% his look and manner.“ Vol. II. b. iv, p. $07. 
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majeſty. Think well what y , replied © 
<< this prince, for they would oo gow Oe 2 
<< is. you alone who prevent their eſtablghment 
<<. that city.” I aſſured him with an | 
had never, disectly nor iĩndirectly, 


| Cotton - 
cler . ed, N they are ablesen falſe, 
* de ”, ſaid he. © are v 
* 2+ 1 indeed fuſpotted , They will 
„ notrbe found, fo,” ; and for 


morning to the Tuilleries at 
the king having ſent me orders to at- 
tend him very early: he talked to me of the uſual 
diſpatches and the preſent affairs; then taking me 
again into the orangerie, I gueſſed immediately, by 
the very turn of his countenance, part of what be 
was going to ſay to me. You know, faid he; 
** how much I love you, but you lik&viſe know 
% how much I love truth and hate all i ritys 
% you have uſed it rn I never 


© cunceal 


% 
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« eonceal any of my ſecrets from you, you have 


% diſſembled with me, in the anſwer you gave me 


* to the qitfeſtion I aſked you concerning the jeſuits. 


„Im not offended at your conduct in that affair: 


*< as they never diſcovered ny yr CP 
*<. for you, it could not therefore be expedited that 
«© you ſhould become their advocate x but I am 
“ grieved to find that you are capable of difimuia. 
tion, you who profeſs to be a lover of truth and 


«c erity.“ ; 


the king in a profound filence ; at 


© prove their accuſation to 
+ puniſhment you pleaſe 
% complain; but if it is 
* me, fire, I moſt humbly 
„ myſelf public juſtice, that 
deſigns from being undertaken againſt me 
future; for if there is a neceffity for bei 
con inually employed in defending 
poſh 


** it will be no 


not written 
2 


gage to maintain any thing of which the con- 
* trary may be proved againſt you.” No, fire, I 


„ zeptied, | fwcar by my God and all my hopes of 
„ ſalvation, that what I fay is true.” ** What 


* malignant minds are theſe,” purſued the king, 


mc ved with a juft indignation, ** which can never 


* ceaſe jo envy virtue, or be weary of their fruic- 
* leſs atiemptsto ruin thoſe who are faithful to my 
«< ſervice; 


My aſtoniſhment was fo great that I liſtened to 


„ TTY arty 


of 
8 


ng 
« theſe letters ; therefore do not fail, purſued he in 
4 2 ſevere tone, to bring them to me, for I am de- 
« termined to fee them, that I convict of ma- 
<« lice and fraud thoſe who are really guilty. Go, 
% and return again immediately.” 

Tun was no teply to be made to an order ſo 
poſitive ; the father retired with a low reverence ; 
but the king expected him in vain all the remainder 
of that day: he apologized for it the next morning, 
on account of the abſence of the perſon who was 
poſſeſſed of theſe letters. But there was a neceffity 
to find another excuſe for returning without them, 


which would coft the father much more. He told 


the king, that this nobleman's valet de chambre had 
unfortunately thrown thoſe letters into the fice with 
other papers. But for want of the letters, he brought 
a thouſand new aſſurances of the truth of what he 


had 
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| had advanced. The king, however, was not diſ- 


pay dime? — «© How!” 
ſaid he, interrupting him, in a 
% burned theſe letters ? . 
Aud perceiving that father Cotton, whe was ſenſible 
this affair would not reſt as it was, equivecated in his 
anſwers, 2nd. ſeemed deſirous that ; 


that city, to produce all the letters they had received 
z and to write to them myſelf in the cleaseft 
manner upon 25 — U—U — wy 


immediately ; and ſent them to: Poitiers in the ſame 
packet with mine, by a courier named. Conſtant, 
Upon the receipt of theſe letters, the biſhop and the 
magiſtrates of the city ſent the fieur de La-Pariſiere 
to give his all the information he deſued. 
La-Pariſiere, in the name of all bis fellow-citzens, 
atteſted, with regard to me, that they had always 
conſidered my letters as written with favourable in- 
teations towards the jeſuits; and preſepted to the 
king all they had been able to collect. 

AMONG 2 great number which related only 
the affairs of the province, 443 — — — 
the jeſuits were mentioned ; three of theſe letters, 
directed to Saint-Marthe the lieutenant- general, and 
to his brother, ſeparately, and the office of the 
finances, were copies of each other: and after other 
matters were diſcuſſed, concluded with theſe words: 
„ With regard to the jeſuits college, I know not 

«© why you make fo many di culties about that, and 


«6 per- 
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«<< perſiſt in your ſolicitations for the royal college, of 
«© which you have written to me fince you know, 
% as La-Parifzere has often told you from me, that 
*© you will never obtain of the king what is neceſ(- 
„ ſaxy for. it, and that be y commands the 
4% other ſhould be allowed ; it is your part therefore 
© to att prudently, and do that with a good grace, 
«© which in the end you will be obliged to do whe- 
«© ther willing or not: be it your care only, upon re- 
„% ceiving them, to make fuch regulations as may 
not leave it in their power to diſturb the tranquili- 
44 ty of the city or province; or make any alteration 
„ in that union maintained at preſent between the 
* 22 that the king may be ſerved witk 
« duty aſfection by all.” 

Tux fourth letter, addreſſed to the biſhop of Poi= 
tiers, is yet ſtronger : after ſome buſineſs and ſome 
compliments, which made up the firſt part of it, the 
king read theſe words: I always doubted, that 
<< the jeſuits would not find people as kind and 
© charitable ia actions as in words: far my own 
<< part, if the province is willing ſhould have 
& a ſettlement in it, and that they will reſolve to 
<< live quietly there, without embittering the minds 
«© of the people, or doing any thing to diſturb that 
© harmogywhichat preſent ſubſiſts between the two 
«< religions, I ſhould be glad to fer them in my 

«© yernment, and will do them all the ſervice I 3 
* but if they foment diviſions there, or give riſe to 
„ any jealouſies and diſtruſts, I had rather they were 

where el(c.” 
Hs king's courier, as he paſſed through Paris, 
which his majeſty had juſt quitted and ſet out for Fon- 
tainebleau, left me a particular anſwer to the letter J 
had written to the biſhop of Poitiers, of which theſe 
are the contents; That father Moufly, the |2ſuit, 
had brought him a letter from father Cotton, in 
which this father mentioned certain letters, ſuppoſed 
to be written by ——_— . —_—_— 
an 
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and honour of the ſociety, and the complaints which 
this father, believing them to be true, had made of 
me to his maj LE ODS ot afier 
reading this letter, obliged oufly to 
own that his brother bad deen to blame to 
believe a matter of ſuch conſequence fo lightly ; and 
acted ſtill more imprudently to write it, and bring it 
to the ears of the king: that father Mouſſy had ſeen 
all the letters, and found nothing in them which could 
r 
ve inting him with 
what he had ſeen. 7 
Tus biſhop of Poitiers, who really believed the 
ex ſtence of thisimaginary letter of accuſation againſt 
tiers, and who thought, probably, 
thet it wouds 00 Tad mie and dive ſovierts difrores 
the author of it, ſent me word, that he would uſe his 
utmoſt endeavoury to find it out; and that he had 
Cul; We 
wiſe informed, it # 
this letter into the 1 
the ſu jon of X : the bi er i 
March 23, 1605. 1 ſhewed it to Sillery, 
out for Panfou, from whence he went to 
Is , 


be had made 2gai 
hace in it; They replied, th 
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ie themſelves in the affair, they had earneſtly ad- 
viſed father Cotton never to mention to the king 
thoſe letters, whether ſuppoſititious, or written by 
ſome impoſtor under a ſeigned name; becauſe that if 
his majeſty gave credit to my words in matters where- 
in my religion might render me ſuſpected, he had 
much more reaſon to believe me, rather than thoſe 


me, at the cloſe of this year, by father Cotton him- 
ſelf, a book of his writing, with a moſt flattering de- 
dication to me: he takes notice in this dedication, 
that although this book could not be very agrecable 
ts 
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to the profeſſors of my religion (for it treated of the 
2 to o) yet he made no ſcruple to 
r it me, and did not doubt of its being favour- 
ably received, on account of my attachment to the 
king (to whom indeed the higheſt elogiums were 
given in it:) to this motive he added a fecond, which 
was purely of his own invention, that be had been 
aſſured I felt in myſelf a ſtrong diſpofition to em- 
brace the Roman catholic faith, a diſpoſition which 
increaſed every day; and reminded me of a little 
preſent he had made me the — year, which 
was 2 book, intituled, The Apologetic Remon- 
* ſtrance of the Jeſuits to the king . I told him, 
in my anſwer, that — * my ſelf to be eapadle of 
loving even my enemies, his ſociety might from 
thence judge what were my ſentiments concerning 
thoſe who profeſſed themſelves my friends. I re- 
turned him compliments for compliments, wiſhes for 
withes,. and even book for book ; for I ſent him the 
to Jeruſalem, in return for that of Loretto. 
Ir any one doubts that theſe profeſſions of efttem 
which were made me by the Jeſuits were not fincere, 
let him ſuſpend his judgment for a moment, and be 
will know what to afcribe them to; I will not omit 
auy cireumſtances of the fact I am going to relate, as 

der, ce they + ebe 
they concern perſons ſo diſtingui - ef 

court as — Pg wy and Grillon +, colo- 


nel of a regiment of guards. 
® This is the laft of * entinSBeny Regens » 


he wrote many books with great ſucceſs on behalf of his order. 
t Lewis Berto de Crillon or Grillon, a gentleman of Avignon, 


tregidſty, which had. procured him the name of Diead-nonght. I 
find in the life of the duke of Epernom a ſtory very 3 
late! along with what the duke of Sully tells us of 


« The duke of Gaife, to whom he had been ſent after — 3 


_ having a mind to try his courage, ſays the hif- 
ced with ſome gentlemen, to give 2 tudden alarm be- 


« fore Get n's quarters, as if the enemy had been maſters of the 


2 at the fime tune — hotſcs to the door; and 


« going 


imagine they will feem tedious to the rea- 


as remarkable on"account of the peculiarities in his temper as his in- 
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GrILLON had at firſt the ſame unfavourable ſeri. 
timents for me with which almoſt all the courtiers 
were tainted ; but after a little adventure which hap- 
pened at the fiege of Charbonnieres, during the war 
with Savoy, his-friendſhip for me became ſtron 
than his hatred had ever been. Grillon, 'at that 
time, was quartered at Aiguebelle, a little town at 
the bottom of a fort, where he commanded our foot, 
and often came to viſt the quarter of the artillery, 
where I was ; he happened one day to be with me 
in a meadow, from whence I was obſerving a rave- 
lin which I wanted to have battered down; and my- 
felf, and thoſe that accompanied me, were within 
reach of a battery, from whence the _— 
to be ſo frequent, that I reſolved to defer doing the 
buſineſs I was about till a fitter opportunity, when 
we needed not uſeleſly endanger our lives. _— 

«© Mor. 


% going up into Grillen's room, told him all was foft ; that the ene- 
% my were maſters of the port and town; that they had forced the 
« guards, and broke and put to flight all that oppoſed them; that 
* finding it impoſſible to refit them any longer, he thought it ws 
« better for them to retreat, than by ſuffering themſelves to be 
e taken, add to the enemy's victory; that he had therefore ordered 
« two horſes to'be t, which were at the door; and de- 
« fired he would make for fear they give the enemy 
time to ſurprize them. Grillon was aflcep when the alarm was 
« given, and was hardly awake whilſt the duke of Guiſe was ſaying 
« this to him. However; without being at all diſconcerted by fo 
&« hot an alarm, he called for his choaths and — 
« That they ought nat, on too ſlight:grouads, to give credit to 

« that was ſaid of the enemy; and, even if the account ſhould 
« prove true, it was more becoming men of honour to die with thetr 
&« arms in their hands, than to ſurvive the loſs of the place. The 
„duke of Guiſe, net being able to prevail on him to change this re- 
« ſolution, followed bim out of the room; but when they were got 
% half way «wn ftairs, not being able to contain himſelf any long- 
«© ex, he burſt out a-laughingz by which Grillos diſcovered the 
44 trick. that had been played him. He thereupon aſſumed a look 
s much ſterner than when be only of going to fight, and 
er ſqueezing the duke of Guiſe's hand, faid to him, fwearing at the 
« ſame time (for he always began his diſcourſe with the moſt horri- 
% ble caths) Young man, never make it a jeſt to try the courage of 
c Aman of hanourz for, by God ! hadſt thou made me betray any 
„ weakneſs, I would have płungeu my uagger in thy heart: and then 
left him, without ſaying a word more. Page 176. 
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„% Morbieu, my grand maſter,” (aid Grillon to me, 
with an air and tone of voice peculiar to him, are 
„ you afraid of guns in the company of Giilloa ? 
„ Arnidieu ! fince I am here will not dare to 
„come nigh us; let us goto theſe tices I fee about 
two hundred paces from hence, we may recon- 
noitre the ravelin there with leſs danger.” Let 
us go then, replied I ſmiling, fince we are trying 
who ſhall ſhew himſelf molt mad: but ſince you 
are the oldeft, I would willingly allow you to 
be the wiſeſt alſo.” Probably I ſhould have done 


better to have paid no attention to what he ſaid ; 


however, I took his hand, and led him fo far beyond 
the trees he had pointed to, that the bullets began 
to whiſtle ſtrongly in our ears. Arnidieu ! faid 
* Grillon, theſe rogues have no regard to the grand 
*© maſter's baton, or the croſs of the Holy Ghoſt, 
% and may probably lame us; let us gain that range 
of trees and thoſe hedges, which may ſhelter us; 
* for, par-Ja-corbieu, you are an honeſt fellow, and 
«© worthy to be grand maſter: I will, during my 
« whole life, be one of the moſt faithful of your 
«© ſervants ; let us vow an inviolable friendſhip to 


* each other; do you promiſe me yours? I took 


his hand, which he held out to me in token of 
union ; and from that moment he contiaued to love 
me with greater affection than he had ever ſhewn 
to any other whatever, not even, as it was 
ſaid, to the king himſelf ; and this adventure, which 
had given riſe to it, he talked of to every one. 

By what means I regained the duke of Epernon's 
friendſhip has been already mentioned. About the 
beginning of the » he came to me and defired 
that I would direct his appointments, as colonel of 
a regiment of guards, to be paid him Oy 
I repreſented to him, that he had been paid already 
all he could with reaſon demand upon that account 
and that what he farther required, was but a poſſeſ- 
936ͤͤ CEE, GT EON Ul5 CRNGEII GEED 
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his favour wa Henry the third had ow Wo an 
opportuni committing (for this was a diſcovery 
I had lately made) and that ] was reſolved to cut it 
off for the future, unleſs he brought me an order 
from the king, by which this ſupplement was yrant- 
ed him in the manner of a gratuity. D' Epernon, of- 
fended at this diſcourſe, complained to the kir g. and 
endeavoured to perſuade him that I was become his 
enemy. His majeſty, to undeceive him, reminded 
him of the council held at Blois, wherein I oppoſed 
the advice given by the count de Soaifions, to arreſt 
him with marechal Biron. This circumſtance, 
which d'Epernon had never before been acquainted 
with, made a im upon his mind. © Do 
«© you aſſure me, Sire, ſaid he to the king, that it 
« was from M. de Roſny I received this act of 
« friendſhip.” ** Yes, I affure you of it, replied 
4% this prince, for I am not uſed to lie, eſpec : ly in 
things of conſequence,” 
D'Erzxxos left Fontainebleau the ſame day, and 
fer out for Paris in a hired coach, havihg ſent one of 
his own. before to Eſſonne where it was to wait for 
him; I had left Paris in tag ſame manner, hi ma- 
jeſty having ſent for me to Fontainebleau: &Eper- 
non and I met each other ia a place over againſt a 
chapel above Efſonne ; the duke ordered his coach- 
man to ſtop, and called out to me, that he entreated 
I wou!d give him an apportuovitv to ſay one word to 
me: we both alighted. ** I have too long,“ faid 
he, approaching me, been under a great obliga- 
tion to you, without paying you thoſe acknow- 
** ledgements merit from me.“ He then re- 
peated what the king had juſt cold him, and in the 
tranſport of his gratitude, loaded me with praiſes, 
and aſſurance of the moſt inviolzb'e. friendſhip. L 
replied, with my uſual finceri:y, that he was under 
no obligation to me, on account of the circumſtance 
he mentioned, ſince it was the buſineſs of every 
honeſt man to take the part of innocence, excluſive 


of 
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of all intereſt and views of any kind; and that here- 
after he would be ſtill better convinced, that all my 
intentions, with reſpett to him, had been equitable, 
and more ſo than he had ſometimes believed. This 
affair produced ſuch a perfect good intilligence be- 
tween us, that eight days after, being upon the 
point of ſetting out for Guienne, d'Epernon made me 
a viſit to requeſt one of thoſe little favours of me, with 
which a man takes pleaſure to oblige his friends. 
Tux duke had been informed that ſome perſons, 
who were enemies to him, earneſtly ſolicited Grit- 
lon to reſign his colonel's commiſſion, in favour of 
another whom he had likewiſe as little reaſon to 
love ; and, knowing that Grillon was wholly go- 
verned by my advice, he entreated me to preveut his 
refigning this poſt till he returned from Guienne : 
and this I promiſed him. During d'Epernon's ab- 
ſence, his majeſty was told ſome things to his diſad- 
vantage, which determined him to give the poſt to a 
man who was not fo much devoted to the duke 
d'Epernon as Grillon : it was not with this view, 
that the affair was propoſed to Grillon from the 
king, but becauſe he, in reality, whs not very dili- 
gent in the exerciſe of this employment, and was 
ſoon to take a journey to Provence, where his ſtay 
was likely to be very long. He was given to under- 
ſtand, that it was for theſe two reaſons his majeſty 
wiſhed he would difpoſe of this employment, and 
promiſed to procure him a good price for it. 
GRILLON, ſingular and fantaftic to the laſt de- 
gree, and already a little diſtempered in his brain, 
only ſhook his head, without anſwering the three 
firſt times that they mentioned the king's intentions 
to him. He afterwards ſuſpetted, that it was I whom 
the king had in view to ſucceed to his employment ; 
and when he came to take leave of me, aſked me if 
it was ſo, making me, at the ſame time, many of- 
fers of ſervice: it was with great difficulty that I 
could put this notion out of his head, py” 
be 
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ged to tell him, that I would not accept gf this em- 


ployment, although it ſhauld be given me for no- 
thing. ** How! returned Grillon immediately, 
„ ſuce you do not think an employment which 
« Grillon has poſſeſſed un worthy of you; Arnidicu, 
« my grand maſter, you are very vain, for ſince I 
„ have filled it, it is worthy the beſt of you.” I 
„% know, replie l I, that one Grillon is of more value 
than a thouſand Roſay's ; but I have other reaſons 
«© which hinder me from thinking of it.“ Oh, 
% very well, that is enough, faid he: and then, 
withaut my ſolicitation, engaged not to reſign. it till 
I ſhould adviſe him ta it, and then only to that per- 
ſon who ſhauld be agreeable to me: and from this 
time, he would give a ſerious anſwer to any of the 
propoſals that were made him on this ſabjecl. 

Ar length the king was obliged to talk to him 
himſelf ; he ſent for him, and repeated the ſame ar- 
guments which were uſed to him before to prevail 
upon him to teſgn a poſt, the duties of which were 
incompatible with the long ſtay he propoſed to make 
in bis native country, adding a thouſand kind and 
obliging things upon the value and ſervices of 
Grillon. By what I can underſtand, Sire, re- 
« plied Grillon, you want me to quit your {ervice, 
„ and that I ſhould become abſolutely papiſtical: 
« for you know I am born a ſubject of the pope.” 
Ah no, Grillon, replied his majeity, that is not 
* my intention :* then adding new reaſons drawn 
from the nature of his employment, So then in 
good earneſt, ſaid Grillon to him again, you 
+ would have me reſign my employment: and ſince 
<« it is your defire, | will not do it, at Icait to the 
* perſon for whom I hear it is deſigned.” 

HIS ſpeech indeed was no great indication of a 
ſound mind; he withdrew in a rage, but the king 
who knew his humour, only laughed at him: he even 
took a reſolution to ſpeak to him no more of the 
matter, fo little was this prince igclincd to uſe any 

| reſtraint 
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reſtraint to who had ſerved him faithfully. 
But happening to mention this little extravagance 
of Grillon Requelaure, Zamet, Piles, For- 
tia, and ſome other captains of the regiment of 
guards, one of them faid, that there were but two 
ways to render Grillon traftable, which were, ta 
emplcy d'Epernon in the affair, and to tell him that 
it was for me, and in my name, that he afked him 
for his poſt. The king replied, that he would 
never diſpoſe of it, at the ſolicitation of the duke 
d'Epernon ; neither did he defice that I ſhould ac- 
cept of it: But that he believed I would not refuſe 
to entreat Grillon to yield it to the perſon he had 
in view. His majeſty did not name this 
but only added, that he was worthy of it by his 
abilities, and rich enough to give Grillon a good re- 
compence for it. Henry then ordered Piles, Fortia, 
and Zamet, to come to me and it as a thing 
that would be very agreeable to him, but without 
owning that they had his orders for mentioning 
at. 

Ar firſt I made no other anſwer to theſe gentle- 
men, than that I had private reaſons for not med- 
dling in the affair; but upon their preſſing me to 
diſcloſe theſe reaſons, I informed them with my 
uſual finccrity, of the engagement I had entered 
into with the duke d'Epernon, which was, as I ma 
ſay, the pledge of our reconciliation. When theſe 
words were related to the king, he was immediate- 
ly ſeized with ſo violent a tranſport of rage againſt 


me, that, as he afterwards owned to me, he never 


remembered to have borne me ſo much ill- will be- 
fore ; doubtleſs the occaſion would appear very 
Migit, if I did not, at the ſame time, inform the 
reader that it was in this year, and at this very 
time, that my enemies had then aQually given me 
the ſevereſt blow they had ever aimed againſt me, 
and brought we in reality, within an inch of my 
tuin, or at leaſt of my diſmim̃on from my employ- 

ments, 
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ments, to the laſt of which I think I ſhould have 
readily ſubmitted. Libels, letters, informations, 
malicious infinuations, atrocious calumnies, all that 
envy could ſuggeſt moſt injurious and moſt horrid, 
had been practiſed, and ſtill continued to be prac- 


tiſed every day againſt me, all which I ſhall parti- 


culariſe her-after : for the preſent it is ſufficieat to 
ſav, that the poiſon had been ſo ſubtilly applied, 
that the king, although he had long been aware of 
the malice of my enemies, had not been able to 
avoid being tainted with it, and it had reached even 
ro his heart. 

I 8HALL not here uſe the ordinary ſtyle of thoſe 
who have ſuffered ſuch trials, when they exclaim 
with ſo much vehemence, againſt the ingratituds 
and injuſtice they have met with from princes; L 
always ſuſpect that ſuch outcries proceed either 
from great vanity, or great ignorance of the hu- 
man heart. To make calumny againſt the abſent 
ſucceſsful, nothing more is requiſite than to find 
the means of opening the mind to ſuſpicion, and 
to thoſe, who, having every thing to govern and 
direct, have likewiſe every thing to and 
to fear, innumerable arguments will occur to keep 
alive and juſtify this fuſpicion. How many appearan- 
ces of fidelity are there ſo well diſguiſed, that truth 
itſelf could hardly aſſume any other face, eſpecially 
before kings, from whom one would imagine ſhe de- 
I'ghts to conceal herſelf? But are there not many 
miniſters likewiſe, who from being loyal and affec- 
tionate. have become traitors to their ſovereigns? To 
all theſe conſiderations, Henry, on his fide, added 
a too curious and too active reſearch into all poſſible 
contingencies, wherein, for the preſent or the fu- 
ture any danger to the itate might be apprehended 
and I, on mine too little ſolicitude to leſſen his ſuſ- 


picion, which was not ſo much the effect of indif- 


ference, as the mark of a conſcience clear and ir- 
Vo. Iv. —_— reproachs 
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reproachable : it is not ſurpriſing therefore, that the 
artifices of my enemies had made fo deep an im- 
preſſion on the mind of Henry. However, I have 
always, after this, laid it down for a maxim, that 
any ſovereign who imagines ſuch a conduct neceſſa- 
ry to ſupport his intereſts and authority, takes the 
direct method to ruin both, by leſſening himſelf 
that reſpect and deference which he ought to oblige 
his ſubjects to ſhew to thoſe to whom he has conh- 
ded thoſe intereſts, and by whom that honour is 
maintained, 

Whren the three men, whom the king had em- 
ployed in the affair of Grillon, had acquainted him 
with what I had ſaid, which had occaſioned thoſe 
tranſports of rage againſt me, Villeroi, Sillery, 
La Varenne, and father Cotton, came very ſeaſon - 
ably for him to diſcharge this heavy burthen upon. 


I had no reaſon to think, that this accidental meet- 


ing was a favourable effect of the influence of my 
ſtars ; for he repeated my words to them, and his 
own ſentiments upon them, with the moſt violent 
emotions of rage. How !” faid he to them, 
perceiving that they made him no anſwer, ** you 
are ſilent, you ſay not a word: but by heaven, 
% purſued he, all this looks ill; for fince fire and 
water mingle ſo well together (it was d'Epernon 
* and me whom he meant) there muſt be higher 
« defigns, at leaſt on one fide, than I could ever 
© have imagined; but I ſhall take care to prevent 
them.“ It was abſolutely in the power of thoſe 
four perſons, to whom the king addreſſed this diſ- 
courſe, to prevent theſe ſuſpicions from going fo 
far; one word only would have ſufficed : but they 
took care not to ſay that word, but, on the cuntra- 
ry, upon the king's ſaying, that while I continued 
faithful in my allegiance, and the performance cf 
my duty, I was the molt uſeful ſervant he had, and 
that he ſhould never ceaſe :o lament the loſs of me, 
tney, to add tuel to the fire, under a feigned — 
8 , Cit 
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citude to alleviate his majeſty's diſquiet, be an to 
praiſe, with the utmoſt ardour, my great abilities 
in the management of affairs, the unwearied ap- 
plication I was capable of, and the active turn of 
my mind. From hence they inferred the great need 
which all the members of the itate had of me, and 
the dependance which thit neceſſarily introduced; 
they exaggerated the high credit I had acquired among 
foreigners, and with what eaſe I could put every 
thing in motion, without ftirring out of my cloſet ; 
praiſes which I neither merited in their good nor bad 
jenſe. Certainly envy can aſſume every diſguiſe, 
ſince it can oblige men, not only to praiſe thoſe 
whom they moit abhor, but in their praiſes outdo 
flactery itſelf. | 

Tus four confidants had reaſon to applaud them- 
felves for this laſt ſtroke of policy, when they found 
they had not allayed the king's anger againſt 
me, but oily to mix with it the ſtrongeſt emotions 
of jealouſy, diſtruſt, and apprehenſion: that this 
was the ſtate of his mind they were well aflvred, 
when he told them, that if I reſigned myſelf up 
tu the ambitious deſire of becoming nead of a party, 
my credit was ſo great, and my friends ſo numerous, 
that I was able to do the ſtate more harm, than ad- 
miral Coligny had ever been able to do. My ene- 
mies now thought there was nothing more neceſſa- 
ry to be done, but to ſuTer thoſe black ſuſpicions 
to work in his mind, and wait the ette&t ; accord- 
ingly they touk leave of the prince, after having 
thus inſtilled the poiſon into his heart. Henry in 
this ſtate of mind, was no longer capable either of 
ſecrecy or art; he ſpoke of me publicly as of a rebel, 
and the whole court was immed:at-ly filled with the 
noiſe of my diſgrace, and the expectation of my ap- 
proaching ruin. 

I HAD likewiſe many f iends there, who had, a 
long time before matters came to this point, inform- 
ed me of all that was practifing againſt me by my 

I 2 enemies: 
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enemies, and of what was ſaid by the king. I am 
not ſure, whether it would not have been more 
prudent to act upon this occaſion as I had alread 

done on many others of the ſame nature, in whic 

Henry of himſelf returned from his ſuſpicions and 
diſguſts, to his uſual manner of thinking with te- 
gard to me. It is a mortiſying thing for innocence 
to be perpetually employed in ſupporting itſett by 
proofs, and exaggerate its merit by praiſes : a man 
who thinks he ought to owe his elevation to virtue 


alone, feels an honeſt ſhame at being obliged to ſe- 


cure that elevation by methods leſs worthy ; yet it 
is evident, on many occaſions, that if virtue is not 
aſſiſted by chance and induſtry, her own ſtrength is 
not ſufficient to protect her from the hatred, and 
even from the contempt of the public. So many re- 
peated advices as | received, determined me at length 
to write a letter to the king. His majeſty had not yet 
fixed, for any conſiderable time, in any of his pa- 
laces, but had conſumed the months of January 
and February in journeys to Saint-Germain (where 
his children were) and Monceaux, ſtaying but a 
ſhort time at each place; and, on the 13th of 
March, the day on which my letter was dated, was 
at Chantilly. 1 

2s I have no crime to e fface, nor no particular acti- 
on to juſtify; it contained only general aſſuranees 
of innocence, and arguments ſimple indeed and un- 
ſtudied, but which, on that yery account, ought to 
have had the more weight. 

I oBs8ERVED to his majefly, that, during twenty- 
two of the thirty«three years which I had been in 
his ſervice, the favours | had received from him had 
been but very ſmall, altho” | had been at conſiderable 
expences ; yet ſince that conſideration, the lowneſs 
of my fortunes, and the proſpect of a decent efta- 
bliſhment elſewhere, which might have given ſome 
excuſe for my abandoning him, could not prevail 


upon me to do ſo; it was not credible I ſhould 


ſhall not tranſcribe this leiter here, 
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ſo now, den I faw myſelf fo generouſly rewarded, 
when my fortune could only encreaſe, and when fo 
many favours, which I every year received from my 
king in 2 manner wholly obliging, attached me no 
leis to his perſon, than my offices and employ- 
ments. It was not probable therefore, I ſaid, that I 
ſhould hazard the being deprived of one half of 
theſe advantages, by the hand which had heaped 
them on me, and of the reft by the reverſes of for- 
tune: that I defied all my enemies to charge me 
with the actual commiſſion of any crimes of which 
I could not clear myſelf, in two words, w henever 
his majeſty informed me of it ; that all thoſe accu- 
fations were no more than mere poſſibilities, upon 
which he was too wiſe and too juſt to condemn any 
perſon, under whatever colour of ſuppoſition, pro- 
bability, imputation, calumny, or even of praiſe, 
they might be preſented to him: but ſetting all this 
aſide, I entreated him not to conclude me p:ilty, 
bur von ſolid nroofys 3 that T ſhould wait withuuc 
fear the efforts of my enemies, and ſubmit, with - 
out repugnance, to all the rigour of the Jaw, and 
all the effects of his anger, if the ſmalleſt crime 
could be proved againſt me; being moſt certain 
that if, in the great number of employments with 
which I was inveſted, he could charge me with the 
commiſſion of any fault, it would not be where 
my honour or duty was concerned, but an effect of 
my ignorance or incapacity; in which caſe ] was 
ready, at his leaſt command, to reſign all my offices 
into his hands, chufing rather the obſcuricy of a 
private life with his favour, than the fplendor of the 
higheſt dignities with his hatred. 

F was convinced, by the anſwer which his ma- 


jeſty ſent me, that the informations I had received 


were not falſe ; he addreſſed me in it with the title 
of couſin inftead of friend : though ſhort, it was 
not written with his own hand; à kind of circum- 
ſpection and re ſerve, _ was not uſual with him, 
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ran through it, and not one word of conſolation 
found a place : the king only obſerved to me coldly, 
and in few words, that it was my buſineſs to ſuffer 
the world to talk of me as it pleaicd, and cortinue 
ro ſerve him well. I pretended, however, to be 
ſatisfied with this letter, and, after having done all 
that was neceſſary upon this occaſion, conſcious of 
my own innocence, I was perſuade.', that eager-eſs 
and precipitation did not become me ; I therefore 
waited till his majeſty was willing to enter into a diſ- 
cufhon of the affair with me, and continued ro act 
es utyal, 

Ik king, after ſtay ing at Chantilly fix or ſeven 
days, quitted it to return to Paris, where his pre- 
inet was neceſlary: he began to have a fondneſs 
tee the tormer, from whence alſo he wrote to me, 
that he was much better in health (as I ſhould per- 
ccive by his countenance as ſoon as I ſaw him) that 
he eat and ſlept well there, never riſing before ſeven 
v*clock, though he went to bed at ten or eleven. 1 
expected, at leaſt, that he would mention my lettec 
to me when he returned to Paris, but I was miſtaken ; 
he rook nat the ſmalleſt notice of it, although he 
{layed there eight days, and four mornings ſucceſ- 
tively cor fer red with me on many different affairs as 
we waiked inthe Tuilleries : Villeroi and Sillery in- 
ceed were preſent, After giving us all the neceſſary 
orders, he ſet out for Fontainebleau, ſtill keeping 
up the ſame reſerve in all the letters he wrote me 
from mence, Curing the remainder of this month, 
s well upou general as private affairs. 

IT was here, as I obſerved a little before, that 
they ſupplied all which was yet wanting to make 
his majeſty reſolvemy ruin; and, and as he ſtaid there 
during the whole months of April and May, they 
had time ſufficient to effect their purpoſe, and 
brought him to the point we have already ſeen. 
Calumny is like fire, which, the fiercer it burns, 
is extinguithed the ſooner, if no more fuel be added 

to 
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to itz and it is not ſo eaſy to ſupport it as ſome have 
imagined, eſpecially with princes who act on prin- 
ciple. If their imaginations be —_ and lively, 
and their temper precipitate like Henry's, the paſ- 
ſions once inflamed will, at firſt, carry them very 
far from their purpoſe, but never ſo far but that they 
may be brought back by reaſon : and from diſpoſiti- 
ons like theſe, one will have violent fits of anger to 
ſuſtain ; but to make amends, there is neither ob - 
ſtinate prejudice, imperfect reconciliations, ner 
ſtudied artifices to apprehend. It was this reaſon 
which induced me to wait, with more patience 
than I ſhould otherways have done, for the iſſue of 
an affair ſo complicated and perplexed; and with- 
out alreiing my behaviour, either while I was at 
Paris, or in thoſe ſhort excurſions I made from time 
to time to Fontainebleau, I apppeared always the 
ſame. My friends were not able to comprehend 
how I could enjoy a tranquility which they were 
not capable of themſelves, a!:houyh fo fully pez- 
ſuade4 of my innocence, that all of them would 
have willingly become ſureties fur my conduct: 
they expreſſed great furpriſe at his majeſty's beha- 
viour to me, and could not keep ſilence at court, aud 
probably in ſecret taxed the prince with igjullice. 
All the kind offices of fincere and affectionate rela- 
tions | reccived from the family of Lorrain upon th.s 
occaſion. 

Ar length my wiſhes and expectations were an- 
ſwered: the king finding that my enemies could 
bring no proofs of what they had advanced againit 
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at. me, he began to fear he had been a little too haſty; 
ke my paſt fervices roſe to bis remembrance ; my pre- 
re ſent conduct, and the purport of my letter, dwelt 
ey upon his thoughts: he was ſtruck with all this, and 
nd regretted that he had fuffered any expreflions of 
en. anger to eſcape him, being convinced that nothing 
ns, was more juſt and reaſonable than the requeſt I had 
led made him, that he would not condemn me without 
to 
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of my guilt. One day when I was at Fon- 
tainebleau, he ſent La Varenne, D'Eſcures, and 
Beringhen, to me on pretence of ſome buſineſs, 
fuppoung I ſhould tell them in confidence my diffi- 
Culties and perplexity: however, I confined myſelf 
wholly to the buſineſs they came about, and avoided 
mentioning any other ſubject. Villeroi and Sillery 
were ſent to me afterwards for the ſame purpoſe, 
which I was convinced of as ſoon as I found that 
they had nothing to ſay to me, but on an affair of 
ſo little conſequence, that it was not worthy the 
trauble they gave themſelves; this was about a 
diſpatch from Ancel ®, who managed the affairs of 
France at Vienna. I behaved to theſe gentlemen as 
i h»1 cont to the others: they had orders to make 


advances, and drew from me, at any price what-_ 


er, a cenfeſhon of my ſentiments upon the treat- 
ment I received from his majeſly. The reader will 


neſs which flander muſt give to a man of honour : 
they afterwards gave me to underſtand more plainly, 
that a miniſter was not defended from theſe incon- 
veniencies under the reigning king. 

I saw clearly enough, that theſe two gentlemen, 
by talking in this manner, executed indeed the orders 
they had received, but with ſo much additional art 
on their ſide, as made it evident they were very ſo- 
licitous to find fome occakon of realifing my ſuppo- 
ſed crime, when they made their report to bis ma- 
jeſty. To adopt their ſentiments had been info- 


lence, and filence might have been conftrued into 


obſtinacy and pride : I therefore replied, with great 
compoſure, that I did not doubt but that there 


® William Ancel, maſter ef the houtfhold, refident at Vienna. 
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were princes in the world ſuch as they repreſented, 
but that his majeſty was too juſt and too to- 
treat in that manner, ſuch ſervants beha- 
viour had been irreproachable, as, for example, I 
believed my own to be; that | was fo well perſua- 
ded of this truth, that, although I ſhould hear the 
con from his own mouth, 1 ſhould ſtill 
think his tongue but ill explai the meaning of 
his heart. eſe words were ſufficient to diſeoncert 
theſe malicious commiſſioners; but they had re- 
courſe to other artifices to force from me ſame e- 
preſſion of complaint or anger; and finding that 
they were not able to effect their purpoſe, they re- 
turned to tell his majeſty not what I had faid, but 
that I had ſaid nothing at all; and that, contrary 
to = uſual cuſtom, I was ſo wrapt up in reſerve, 
that I had not deigned to utter à fingle word. 
From hence it was eaſy to judge what theie two 
gentlemen would have faid, if I had given them 
the leaſt opportunity of entrapping me. During. 
the remainder of this day, I faw only ſuch meſſen- 
F as thoſe ; but was fully determined not to open 
yſelf on this ſubject, to the king himſelf, unleſs 
he led to it firſt : and that he might ſee no alteration 
in my conduct, I prepared to fet out the next morn- 
ing for Paris, as the evening before I had told him 
I would. 

I waiTED on his majeſty as uſual, to receive his 
orders before I went away; I found him in his cloſer, f 
furrounded by the courtiers who were come to his 
levee, and getting himſelf booted to go to the hace. 

At "7 entrance, he roſe half up from his chair 
one of his boots being already on, and pulling off 
his hat to me, bid me good-morrow,, ceremoniouſly 
calling me monheur : all which diſcovered a mind 
either grieved or perplexed. His uſual ſtyle to me 
was, My friend Roſny, or Grand maſter ; but that 
confuſion of mind he appeared to labour under, 
when, without ſeeming to know what he did, he 
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ſtruck the little ivory cylinders which he had in his 
hand one againſt the other, convinced me that I was 
not miſtaken, when I concluded there was neither 
anger nor diſguſt in this behaviour. I had likewiſe 
made him a much more profound bow than uſual, 
which, as he afterwards told me, moved him fo much, 
that it was with difficulty he could reſtrain himſelf 
from falling that inftant upon my neck. He con- 
tinued muſing ſome moments longer, and then told 
Beringhen that it was not a good day for the chace, 
and that he would be unbooted. Beringhen, ſur- 
priſed at this ſudden change of his iatentions, re- 
plied, a little imprudently, that it was a very fine 
day. It is not a fine day,“ replied Henry, with 
ſome emotion; I will not ride this morning, take 
off iny boots. That done, the king entered in- 
to a conver ſation, directing himſelf ſome:imes to 
one, ſometimes to another, and chuſing ſuch ſub- 
jects as he thought would afford me an opportunity 
of fpeaking : but obſerving I was ſtill filent, be took 
Bellegard by the hand; . Le Grand, ſaid he, 
let us walk, I would talk with you a little, that 
you may ſet out to-day on your journey to Bur- 
„ gundy.” They had ſome private buſineſs toge - 
ther, which related chiefly to ſome idle tales and 
quarrels of women. | | 
Wu they came to the door of the little ſtair-caſe 
which leads to the queen's garden, the king called 
L'Oferai, and, as he afterwards told me, bid him ob- 
ſerve whether I followed him; and if I turned ano- 
ther way, not to fail to inform him immediately of 
it. I Heid in the ſame place during the whole time 
that his majeſty was talking to M. Le Grand, in the 
walk that leads to the garden of the Conciergeri; 
but 1 oblerved that he often turned his eyes upon 
me. After Bellegarde had taken leave of the king, 
I advanced, and defired to know if his majeſty had 
any orders for me. And where are you going?“ 


faid be. To Paris, fire, replied I, upon the 
| „ baſineſs 
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„% buſineſs you to me of two 
Well, go then, replied 8 recommend 
to youſthe care of my affairs, and deſire that you 
© ſhould continue to love me.” I bowed low; 

embraced me as uſual, and 1 took the road to 


Varenne running after me, crying 
king would ſpeak with you. His 8 
me return, firuck into the road which leads to the 
Kennel, and calling to me while I was yer at a diſ- 
tance, © Come hither, ſaid he: have you nothing 
to ſay to me?” No, fire, I replied, not at pre- 
ſent. Weil then, I have ſomething to ſay to 
you.“ anſwered he with precipitation ; and taking 
my hand, led me into the grove of white mulberry- 
trees, and ordered two Swiſs centinels, who did not 
underſtand French, to be placed at the entrance of 
the canals which ſurrounded the grove. 

Tux king began by embracing me twice ina moſk 
aſfectionate manner, which the courtiers eaſily per- 
ceived, for we were withia view, and they care- 
fully watched all our geſtures; then calling me 
friend, and reſuming his former familiarity with me, 
he told me with a look and accent which went 
to my heart, that the coldneſs and reſerve with 
paſt behaved towards 
each other, muſt needs be very painfut to two per- 
ſons Who, for three and thicty years, had been accuſ- 
tomed to the moſt unlimited confidence; and that it 
was time to deprive thoſe who were the cauſe of it of 
an occahon of triumph, which flattered too much 
their hatred of me, and the envy with which they 
beheld his and his kingdom's increafing pr 2 
The heart of this good prince ing as he ſpoke 
me, he added, that earneſtly pie ama we ik ro doch 
for get what had happened, he thanks | it neceſſary to 
leave me ignorant of nothing that had paſted on his 
kde, either with reſpect * informations & hi h 
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had been gi 
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him again me, the effefts they had 
produced in his mind, and lafily, the words and ac - 
tions by which he had made thoſe unfavourable im- 
preſſions public. He intreated, commended, and 
made me promiſe to follow the example he was 
going to give me, to diſeover to him all the d iſferent 
emotians with which I had been agitated, and my 


ſentiments both of the treatment I had received from 
him, and of the affair itself; with the ſame unre- 
ſerved freedom he ſhould uſe towards me ; That 
© before we leave this place, faid he, our minds may 


on that occaſion, as well in eſſects as words, 


which there were ſome of all ran 


many who had ſerved his majefty as long as myſelf; 
theſe I believe I may divide into ſeven clafies ; in the 
fieft I ſhall place the princes of the bloed, and great 
officers of the crown ; in the ſecond, the king's miſ- 
treſſes, with their children, and ſuch as either thro! 
the ties of blood or friendſhip fupported their in- 
tereſts and ſerved their 


the head of alt. The rage which. animated theſe 
two cLſſes againſt me was excited by my havi 
trenched their gratuities : the third was cempo 

the partiſans of Spain, and the remains of the old 
leaguers, whoſe politics and principles of govern- 
ment could not with the king's or with mine; 
and this claſs was increaſed by many members of 
the council, Villeroi, Siliery, Freſnes, Forget, and 
ethers, who. ated in concert with „ 
ths 
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rr 
favourites, in who load 

nate prin wh 
their reſentment againſt me, for preventing his ma 


Paris with an uſeleſs weight ; 

jefty from befiowing ſuch favours on them as they 
expedited, ard for the oppoſition of my manner of 
living and candudct to theirs ; the number of theſe is 
too great, and themſelves tos contemptible, to ſully 
the paper with their names: the fifth was made up 
of the ſeditious and malecoments of France, whom 


the flour; condition of the the u iſe 
ceconoemy of ry; and the he was 
ing. — ů— incited 


my ruin : the financiers and other men 
ef deed todo up the Gaeds and they indeed had 


Tus ſeventh and lat claſs was compoſed of ano- 
ther kind of court-flatterers, ſomewhat inferior ti 
thoſe I have already mentioned; theſe were ever 
ready to give advice, and t to make their court 
to the prince by continual y furniſhing him with 
new projects for raiſing money men for the moſt 
part formerly in place, and to whom nothing more 
of their once ſhining fortune remained, than the de- 
teſtable ſcience of impoveriſhing the people; which 
for their own intereſt, and by an effect of a long ha 
3 they endeavoured to teach his ma- 
joy 5 but finding that this trade was become much 

proſitabla to them, ſince his majeſty had confided 
to. me the fole man ent of his finances, they 
practiſed another art which diſcovered diſpoſitions 
nearly the ſame ; this was, to invent flanders, dreſs 
up detraction like truth, and be the venal inſtru- 
ments of thoſe, who either durſt not or would not 
appear themſelves in the ſatirical libels which filled 
the court; it was by them that theſe contemptible 
pieces were compoſed, ſpread abroad, and the truth 
of them maintained and propagated ; the dangerous 
talent of raillery, and 2 wit, _ 
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them a way to the und familiarity of 
Henry, who loved an eaſy and ſpirited converſation, 
Although be was perhaps upon his guard againſt the 
malignant ſtrakes at me, yet he could not at length 
aveid being couched by them. Some of thoſe whom 
at firſt he had deſpiſed or baniſhed from his preſence, 
found means: afrerwards to make themſelves be 
heard. In this lift would be found none bur names 
ſo obſcure, that they do not deſerve to be raked from 
the duſt, ſuch as Juvigny, Paraſis, Le Maine, Beau- 
fort, Ber ſot, Loaguet, Chaiznge, Verſenai, Senteny, 
e. if Sancy, who merits the firſt among 
them, had not completed his own diſhonour by this 
vile trade, which helped to retard his ruin, when 
his folly and exceſs. had left him no other refource. 
He was obliged to fell bis] and offered them 
to the king, who, becauſe he was nt willing they 
ſhould go out of the kingdom, ordered me to pur- 
chaſe them 1. F b 5 . ; 
Tus king, after recounting the names of the au- 
thors, gave me a detail of their artifices. All that 
the wit of man could deviſe, when. animated by an 
deſire to deſtroy, was practiſed by them; 
wherever the king turned his ſteps, be ſaw nothing 
but informations, letters, libels, billets, and other 
papers of the ſame kind ; nat to mention the politi- 
cal memorial with which they preſented him, under 
ſhew of zeal for the ſtate, and affe ion for his per- 
fon ; theſe papers be found uader his table, under 


the 

+ M. de Sancy, has had the misfortune to ſee him(cif trested in the 
moſt cruel manner in all the writings of the Calviniſts of tua; time, 
without having in any d deſerved it from them, otherw'fe th:n 
by having adjured their religion. Scaliger ſpeakes of h u 


as a fanatic, full of wnimſtes, &c. would be do.ng him injuſtice, 
to read th: ſe accuſations and injurious refletions, without, having be- 
fore one, at the ſame time, the apology of his conduct, written by 
himſelf ; which may be ſeen in Villeroi's Memoirs, vol. Ih p. 127. 
He therein, among other things, proves, in contiad ction to What M. 
de Sully charges him with in t2is place, that by reaſon pf the expeaces 
he had been put to In- the king's ſervic*, he was obliged to fell his 
Jewels to the value of an hundred aud fifty tnouland crowns, 
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the carpet of his chamber, and under his pillow ; 
they cauſed them to be preſented to him by perſons 
unknown, they were given into his own band in 
the form of petitions, and crammed into his fleeves 
and pockets. I was there painted. in the molt bate- 
ful colours, and the moſt injurious epithers were not 
ſpared, except when by the reſinement of thoſe 
treacherous praiſes which I have already mention-. 
ed, they exaggerated to his majeſty my unweari- 
ed induſtry, my great abilities, the depth of my 
judgment, my manners, once rude and forbidding, 
now, as they ſaid, become gracious and obliging to 
all. Henry, with great ſincerity, owned to me, 
that he was fo impoſed by theſe artifices, that. 
he had almoſt entirely loſt the good opinion he had 
once conceived of me: and that theſe wretches had 
contrived to fill him with ſuch a deſite of knowing 
all their intentions, that at the very time when he 
ſeemed fo weary of that infinite number of libels and 
informations, as to throw them aſide without taking 
any notice of them; yet afterwards he could not re- 
fiſt the inclination he felt to collect them together, 
and cauſe them to be read to him. 

Ir muſt neceſſarily be, that this prince was pre- 
judiced in a ſtrange manner, ſince he could not per- 
ceive that theſe writings were often no leis injurious 
to himſelf than to me: as for example, when he 
read, that I made him mercenary and unjuſt to thoſe 
that ſerved him faithfully, to whom, under pretend- 
cd compenſation for old debts, he refuſed what they 
had a lawful claim to ; they likewiſe imputed weak- 
neſs and. timidity to him, in writing to me on all theſe 
oceaſions, which certainly was not greatly to his 
honour, whether in him they made it an excuſe for 
his avarice, or a mark of his dependence. It was b 
theſe inſinuations they began at firſt; and while they 
went no farther, the king, who found only new oc- 
caſions to praiſe my adminiſtration, was not prejudi- 
ced againit me; but to put theſe critics to filence, he 


— 


jeſty's hands, and read it from the beginning to end 
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only required ſummaries of the ſtate debts which I 
had diſcharged, to ſhew them ; and as for me, when 
had an opportunity, I ſeverely reproved thoſe per- 
fons for their too _ — while under a falſe 
pretence of being denied juſtice, they ſuffered ex- 
preſſions to eſcape them in hots rags, with which 
his majeſty had good reaſon to be offended. But 
they foon left theſe flight accuſations for others of 
conſequence. | 
Henny, to excuſe the credulity with which he 
had believed theſe flanders, would bave me judge 
myſelf of the libels in which they were contained. 
But as it would have been a tedious taſk to read 
them all, he fixed upon one + which Juvigny bad 
ſhewn him twelve days before, and which had been 
made public, becauſe in this all the different calum- 
nies which were ſcattered throughout many other 
libels had been collected, which made it as com- 
plete as 2 work of that kind could be: there was in- 
deed ſome little intricacy in it, but it was writ, how- 
ever, with a ſufficient force of ſtyle and judgment 
to perſuade his majeſty that it proceeded from ſome 
other hand than Juvigny, whoſe powers it g 
exceeded. The king, taking this paper out of his 
et, told me, that by g it I might poſfibly 
p him to find out the author, whoſe name he 
would be glad to know. I received it from his ma- 


in his preſence. Thereader, if he pleaſes, may here 
fee the ſubſtance of it, for it is not my intent to- 
conceal any part of it. 

Tux author, whoever he was, began (and in- 
deed no writing had ever more noed of ſuch a pre- 
| caution) 


+ This book was intituled, A political diſcourſe, fliewing the king 
in what reſpects his majeſty is Il ſerved, © It was privately handed- 
% about at Paris, ſays I'Etoile, in MS. the fiyle of it was ſomewhat 
free and bold for thoſe times, when all truths were not allowed to 
& be ſpoke; it nevertheleſs did not contain any thing azainſt the king 
& or his ſervice, but many things agaiaſt M. de Noiny.“ 
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caution) by endeavouring to clear himſelf of all ſuf- 
picion of envy or prejudice : the great qualities of 
Henry, the happineſs which France enjoyed under 
his reign, the advantageous fituation of his affairs 
made a fecond preamble, very proper to captivate the 
good-will of this prince. and ſtil] more to lead na- 
turally to the accuſation he was tomake againſt me, 
of having infolently boaſted, that this happineſs was 
my fale werk; and from thence, with great art, in- 
troduced this reflection, that it was but too common 
ſor miniſters of ſuch abilities, and favourites with ſo 
much power, to engage in deſigus pernicious to the 
ſovereigu and the ſtate. A crowd of examples elo- 

quently diſplayed, finiſhed this part of the picture. 
From thencethe author proceeded, not to examine 
my actions, which alone could afford a juſt proof of 
bis aſſertions, but to criticiſe my manners; and in the 
gracious reception I had lately given to all perſons in 
general who came to my houſe, found an unanſwer- 
able proof of thoſe pernicious defigns ; and added, 
inat the number of perions, rem the princes of 759 
blood, down to the moſt inconfiderabie of the people, 
which by this ſtudieſ civility I had gained over to 
my intereſts, was almoſt incredible. He attempted 
to enumerate this crowd of partiſans, which could 
not indeed but be very conſiderable, ſince all that 
this accuſation was founded upon, was that complai- 
fance and politeneſs of behaviour which in France it 
is the cuſtom to treat every one with: the prince of 
Conti and the duke of Montpenſier were at the top 
of the liſt ; then the whole family of Lorrain ; ſeve- 
ral French lords came next: m reconciliation with 
the duke of Epernon, becauſe foll „rd ea ſincere 
and reciprocal friendſhip, was mi:;-::rofcrited under 
the name of an union forme! b dess ambie 
tion. Meffieurs de Montbaz +. © our, de 
Fervaques, d'Ornano, de Saini-Qwe:'. + Praflin, 
de Gramment, d' Aubeterre, de Montigoy, 5c ome 
berg, and others, were likewiſe mentioned as per- 
{LAS 
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fons whom I attached to my intereſt by the diſtinc- 
tion with which I treated them, the fervices I was 
perpetually doing them, and the diſtribution I made 
among them of part of his majeſty's treaſures, which 
I was fo ſparing of to all others. 

ALL this not being ſufficient to give probability to 
thoſe views the author attributed to me, he added to 
it the correſponJences I cartied on without the king- 
dom. He mentioned an expreſſion which fell from 
the king of England, and which might well be con- 
fidered as a mere cumpliment, ** That the king of 
© France was happy in baving me,” and made it an 
argument to prove, that I had violated the faith I 
owed to my prince; that not only his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, but likewiſe the States-general of the United- 

rovinces, the dukes of Wirtemberg and Deux- 
Ponts, the landgrave of Heſſe, the prince of Anhalt, 
the marquiſſes of Anſpach, Dourlach, and Baden, 
were ready to take my part blindly, and engage open- 
Iv in my defence: the ſlighteſt ſervice which any of 
them receives from me, was conſtrued into a crimi- 
nal intrigue. All the proteſtant bodies, whether 
French or foreigners, as well as the Helvetian ſe- 
nate, being gained by the regularity of their pay- 
ments, and by largeſſes from me, were ſaid to be ab- 
ſolutely devoted to my intereſts. | 

AFTER having thus made the firſt eſſay with 2c- 
cuſations which carried in them ſome little appear- 
2nce of probability, the author became more hardy, 
and impudently hazarded others, the falſity of which 
appeared at the firſt view. According to him, [ 
did not content myſelf any longer with my corre- 
ſpondences in foreign countries alone, but by ſend- 
ing his majeſty's money into England, the Low 
Countries, Germany, and Swiſſerland, I was laying 
up for myſelf immenſe ſums, in order to retire there 
one day, and, as opportunities offered, make levies 
of Swiſs, German horſe, and Lanſquenets, to ſup- 
port the proteſtant religion, and, after the 2 
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of admiral Coligny, give up France to be 2 
upon b theſe = The author, who doubtleſs 
was ſenſible that a minute detail of circumſtances 
was generally conſidered as a mark of truth and fin- 
cerity, particulariſed this event as if he was already 
a witneſs of it; he alledged, that by purchaſing 
arms, iron, lead, braſs, bullets, and other warlike 
ſtores, for his majeſty's magazines, I. had alſo pri- 
vate magazines of my own, in each of the ſtrongeſt 
proteſtant cities, where I depoſited thoſe ſtores in 
my own name. Certainly theſe people would have 
had reaſon to con late themſelves upon the ſue- 
ceſs of theſe arts, if by this accufation they could 
have prevailed upon the king to diſcontinue his pre- 
parations. This adinirable piece concluded with an 
exhortation to his majeſty, to confide no longer to 
one perſon the management of his revenue, the uſe 
of his authority, and the adminiflration of his affairs; 
but to afſociate with me ſome perſons who might 
keep a vigilant eye over my conduct. 

WariLe I was reading this memorial Henry ob- 
ſerved me with 
read it as I would have done any indifferent paper in 
which I was not the leaſt concerned, without ſaying 
a ſingle word, without betraying the leaſt emotion, 
or even any change of colour; Well, what do 
« you think of it?” ſaid be. What is your 
opinion of it, fire? replied I, you that have read 
it more than once, and kept it fo long in your 
hands; for my part, I am not ſo much ſurpriſed 
at theſe ſort of writin 
« thing but the trifling productions of fooliſh and 
«< wicked men, as to find that fo great a king, poſ- 
ſeſſed of fo much wiſdom, courage, and goodneſs, 
and who has known me for fo man would 


<< have patience to read them himſelf, and hear me 


+ read them throughout in his preſence, without at 
** leaſt ſhewing by his anger the violence he did 


attention, but finding that 1 


which in effect are no- 
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* out ordering the authors to be fought for, to pu- 
„ niſh them ſeverely.“ | 

AFTER having thus ſpoken, I conſidered that the 
molt effeftual way to reſtore peace to the king's 
mind, and revive in him all his former featiments of 
me, was to give a direct and particular anſwer to 
each of the accuſations which my enemies brought 
againſt me; and this I had given him my word 1 
would do. I confined myſelf therefore to — 
libel, which I had ſtiil in my hands, that I might 
give a ſeparate anſwer to each article. The reſt of 
my enemies, who durſt not attack me openly, for 
fear of being obliged to produce their proofs, merit- 
ed only contempt : and it was with this obſervation 
that I began my anſwer. To the preſumptuous and 
injurious diſcourſes of his majeſty's government, 
which they attributed to me, I oppoſed thoſe words 
I bad fo often in my mouth, in which I pointed out 
the king, as a model for thoſe princes who would be 
good and great to form themfelves by. The cz. 
ples they produced of minifters who became traitors, 
and favourites ungrateful, could nor affect rhe fide- 
lity of a man who, like me, had laboured to perfect 
thoſe great and amiable qualities he had derived from 
his illuſtrious anceſtors. I defied them to produce a 
fingle perſon, whether a friend or a kinſman, to 
whom 1 had given any gratuity without a ſufficient 
reaſon, and a particular order from his majeſty. 
Againſt the traitorous deſigns they imputed to me, 
of fomenting the civil wars, I appealed to Henry's 
knowledge of the affection I bore to my country, 
the attachment I ever had to his perſon, by ſolici- 
tude for my own honour and reputation, and the op- 
poſition I had given on every occaſion to the ill de- 
ſigus of the proteſtants, which had drawn the whole 
weight of their reſentment upon me. 

Be$iDEes, what advantage could I promiſe my- 
ſelf from theſe chimerical ſchemes, which I did not 
at preſent poſſeſs 0 
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ſtation to which any ſubject could aſpire? what 
could be my aim? To place the crown on my own 
head; my enemies themſelves did not accuſe me of 
ſuch a frantic ambition ; to carry it out of the royal 
family, although it were in my power to diſpoſe of 
it, on whom coul I fix my choice, but to the prince 
to whom I had, during thirty years, conſecrated all 
my labours and my ſervices, and for wheſe in- 
tereſt I had ſhed my blood, and devoted my life ? 
Why, if I was the traitor they infinuated, did I fill 
bend my whole cares to the increaſe of his glory, by 
thoſe noble deſigus which if I did not ſuggeſt, | was 
at leaſt the ſole confident and promoter of? If I had 
views prejudicial to his crown, or dangerous to his 
perſon, why did I ſo carneſtly ſeek to engage him in 
all theſe alliances with England, and the other 
powers of Europe? Was not this acting directly 
againſt myſelf ? Is it by purſuing ſuch meaſures 
as theſe, that ambitious and deſigning ſubjeas 
have endeavoured to bring about revolutions, and 
to ruin the tate ? Was it not rather by enerya- 
ting the mind of their maſter, ſoothing his inclina- 
tions to luxury, indulging his paſſions, prevailin 
on him to violate the laws, to neglect all order ond 
government, and to throw every part of the ſtate in- 
to confuſion ? whereas I was continually laying be- 
fore his majeſty the ſtate of his affairs, informing him 
of the uſe. and deſtination of his money, and carrying 


my ſolicitude for order and ceconomy fo far, as to re- 


dach him with even the ſmalleſt needleſs expence : 
| amaſſed him treaſure, filled his magazines and ar- 
ſenals, pointed out to him the means of rendering 
himſelf formidable to all Europe, It is not thus that 
rebellious ſubjects act, when they ſecretly undermine 
the foundations of their ſovereign's power. The 
conduct of minifters is always equivocal in ſome 


might ſtand the teſt of the ſtricteſt examination. 


oc other; however, I may truly ſay, that mine 


T was eaſy for me to perceive that his majeſty 
felt 
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felt all the force of theſe arguments; I concluded 
them with imploring him, in — moſt fervent man- 
ner, to believe that I had neither concealed not diſ- 

uiſed from him any of the thoughts cf my heart : 
I con fi med theſe aſturances by the moſt facred oaths, 
which he knew I never uttered rachly; I addreſſed 
him by all thoſe reverenced and tender epithets 
which had, at all times, been the expreſſions of 
my zeal and attachment to his perſon. I would 
have embraced his knees, but he would not fuffer 


it, leaſt thoſe who beheld this poſture might imagine 


J had recourſe to it to obtain his pardon for a real 
crime: he told me, that he was fully convinced of 
my hideli:y, that he ſincerely repented of his too 
eaſy belief, and that he would never remember what 
had paſſed, but to impreſs upon his mind the obli- 
gation he was under to love me the better ſor it. 
This was the reſult uf a conference which had been 
ſo neceſſary to reſtore quiet to us both. 

Trnosz who have any knowledge of a court, may 
eaſily guzſs the emotions that agitated the hearts of 


the courtiers, during 2 converſation, which laſted 


more than four hours, and with what attention our 
words and actions were obſerved ; for though it o- 
not poſſible for them to hear what we laid, 
they could not be ignorant of the ſubject we 2 
upon. The manner in which Henry had received 
me in the morning, his recalling me after | had 
left him, the precaution he had uſed at the begin- 
ning of our converſation, the papers he had taken 
with him, the earneſt manner in voich we ſeemed 
to diſcourſe, was ſufficient to inform them of the 
reſt, each, according to his fears or hopes, expec- 
ted the reſult of ſo important an explanation between 
us. 

Henry was willing to tell it them himfelf. 
After receiving the papers again from me, which he 
was reſolved to throw into the fire, he went out of 
the grove of mulberty-trees holding me by the 

hand, 
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hand, and aſked this crowd of courtiers who 
were together, what it was o'clock ; they an- 
ſwered it was one o'clock; and that he had been 
walking a long time. I have fo,” ſaid the prince, 
in an accent which ſpread a paleneſs on every cheek ; 
„ but there are ſume preſent who are more weary 
*© than I am: however, to conſole them, I here 
declare before you all, that Roſny is dcarer to me 
than ever, and that your friendſhip will continue 
« till death; and you, my friend,” purſued he, 
turning to me, go home to dinner, and love me 
* and ſerve me, for I am ſully fa isfied with you.” 
Many others in the ſame fituation I was, would 
have“ made uſe of.their returning ſavour and inte- 
reſt, to exact vengea:ice on thoſe who had Jaboured 
thus to procure their diſgrace; but I thank heaven 
that I have not the reproach to make myſelf, of 
having even entertained uch a thought. I carefully 
concealed their names from the ſecretaries, nor will 
J mention them here; I likewiſe ſuppreſs part of 
what the king fajd to me to their diſadvantage : 
though they have acted in a quite contrary ma: ner, 
yet it cannot alter my opinion, that this ſort of fe- 
** is unworthy of a generous mind. 

HAT I might remove all cauſe of uneaſineſs 
from the king, concerning the affair which has led 
me into ſo particular an accuunt of this great difference 
between us, I managed Grillon with ſuch art, that 
he at length conſented to take thirty thouſand 
crowns of Crequy for his poſt, which, in reſpect 
to Leſdiguieres, his majeſty had permitted that no- 
blemen to purchaſe f. This drew many acknow.' 


®* The ficur de Juvigny or Divigny, a French author 
of the above-mentioned memorial, ſuffered for al: the reſt: a pro- 
ſe. ut on vs carried on againſt nim for high treaſon, and he was tound 
guilty, condemned to death, and all his eff ts to be cont: ſcated, but 
having made his cſcape, he was bange d in effigy at Paris. 

+ Henry IV. th-ug” extremely diſſatisſied with the duke of 
Epurnon who had :etired to Angou'eme, and mae great complaints 
ot the injuſtice he p:cteaded the king had dons him on this occafi- 

= 
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leugments to me from the father-in-law and the ſon. 
Crequy came in perſon to make me theſe compli- 
ments, and added to them repeated aſſurances of 

itude and affection: Leſdiguietes wrote to me 
from Grenoble, and expreſſed himſelf in terms ſtill 
ſtronger than Crequy had done. As we were be- 
fore connected by alliances between our families, 
this laſt ſervice they had received from me, made 
every one expect to fee us for the future intimate 
friends ; however, there was not any perſon by 
whom l was fo eaſily abandoned, or received ſo many 
bad offices from, after the death of Henry, as from 
theſe two men : gratitude is not a virtue to be found 
amongſt courtiers. 

Tus heart of Henry being once tainted with ſuſ- 
picions to my piejuſtice, it was not impoſſible but 
that the wound might again be opened: it was this 
hope that ſupported my enemies amidſt the mortifi- 
cations and grief they ſuffered from the adventure at 
Fontainebleau. It was not long before they again 
returned to the charge, and (it is with regret I fay 
js) were almoſt as ſucceſsful as before : the affair, 


on, yet inſiſted that M. de Crequy ſhould wait on him as his colonel, 
at the diftance of a hundred leagues from Paris, to take the oaths be- 
fure him, get bis comm:ſhen allowed by him, and receive his orders 
for being inveſted in his pot. The duke of Epernon made him dance 
attendance after him tor ſeveral days, and ſuffered him to wait a whole 
day at the door of his chamber, Hiſtory of the duke of Epernon, 
12. | 

+ © The king,” fays le Grain, b. vii.“ advanced the duke of 
Sully in ſuc a manner, that he always reſerved a ſufficient au- 
« thority over him; and whe knows but it might be a pru- 
. dential meaſure in the king thus to expoſe-him to the hatred of 
e many. agaiuſt whom he was very able to protect him, in order to 
« keep him under apprehenſions of what might be the effects of 
« his failing in his duty.” This paſſige in our Memoirs ſeems, at 
firſt fight, to offer ſomething in favour of this conjefture : the opi- 
Diem of thoſe neverthelefs, who think there was no artifice in the 
ſuſpicions Heney IV. con ceĩved again the dyke of Sully, appears to 
de better foun ed; but whether his uſpieions were fei or real, 
J alſo think, as many o her perſons of ſenſe do, that they ought to 
be reckoned among that prince 's defect. According to the firft ſup- 
poſitivg, a low cunning unbccoming the character of ſo great a king 
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however, did not become as public as the former 
bad been, becauſe it was ſooner followed by an ex- 
planation, and it is needleſs to repeat it here. If 
my enemies from time to time enjoyed the pleaſure 
of believing that I ſhould fink under their efforts, 
yet they were ſoon undeceived, and thoſe ineffectual 
had 


attempts but increaſed their ſhame and rage ; and 

I been of a diſpoſition to enjoy ſuch victories, 
this laſt, being not leſs complete than the other, 
would have afforded me ſufficient matter for tri- 
umph : it was likewiſe at Fontainebleau, that the 
king and I came to an explanation of this ſecond 
— z and the morning afterwards the king 
ſeat for me very early. As as I entered his 
chamber be took my hand, and led me towards a 
croſs-barred window which looked into the queen's 
garden, having ſomewhat to impart to me in pri- 
vate; but as we paſſed, he ſaid aloud, in the pre- 
ſence of the whole court, ** You cannot conceive, 
„ my friend, how eaſily and happily I flept this 
night, after having opened my heart to you, 
«© and had all my doubts cleared up. He then aſked 
me, if I did not feel the ſame calm ſatisfaftion ; I 
replied that I did, and that be ſhould always find in 
me the ſame fidelity and affection. 

In the midſt of a favour ſo often interrupted by 
little jealouſies and heats, what convinced me that 
the heart of Henry always leaned towards me was, 
that however diſſatisfied my enemies might fome- 
times by their inſinuations make him with me, yet 
it never interrupted the courſe of thoſe benefits with 


is apparent: and accoxding to the ſecond, a piece of injuſtice for | 
which the firſt movements of a haſty poſſion would be no excuſe, 
there being a kind of agreement between this prince and his miniſter, 
that tte firſt ſhould overlook, in the character of the other, that firm- 
neſs and iuflezibility of temper, incapable of a baſe ſubmiſſion and 
flattery, in confideration of a fidelity eſtabliſhed on ſuch numberleſa 
proots. This is a ficient evidence, that the performance of the nao 
important ſervices will not diſpenſe a man from a flexibility ta, and 
compliance with, the humour of princes, even the moſt perfect. 
Val. IV, E 
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which it was his conſtant cuſtom to load me and my 
family. I had proofs of his beneficence with re. 
ſpect to my eldeſt — amidft thoſe very ſtorms 
I have mentioned +, had engaged my word to 
Fervaques, to give her to the young Laval, whom 
His majeſty, as I have formerly obſerved, ordered 
me to prefer to the duke of Rohan; and the affair 
was upon the point of being concluded. One day, 
about the beginning of this year, when I was walk- 
ing with the king upon the terrace belonging ts the 
Capuchins, he again introduced this ſubject, and 
told me his reaſons for deſiring me to reject the duke 
of Rohan, which were, that the marriage of this 
lord with my daughter had been propoſed by the 
princeſs Catherine to the ducheſs of Rohan, and 
accepted by my wife, without acquainting him with 
it; and likewiſe becauſe monſieur and madame de 
Fervaques had fo earneſtly ſolicited his intereſt in 
favour of Laval, that he had promiſed them to give 
him to me for a ſon-in-law, rather than the duke of 
Rohan, who was not ſo rich indeed, but had the 
honour to be fo nearly related to him, that, if he 
died without children, as the princeſs his ſiſter had 
done, the duke of Rohan would ſucceed to his 
kingdom of Navarre, and the other eſtates of the 
families of Albert Foix, and Armagnac: he then 

added, 


+ Margaret de Bethune. This lady, to be revenged on ber only 
daughter, who, againſt her will, had married Henry de Chabot, in 
the year 1645, ſet up a boy about fifteen years old, as being really 
her fon by the duke of Rohan who died ſeven years before. Many 
« perſons of credit, ſays Amelot, who have ſ-en Tancred (the 
& rame of th:s pretended heir to the houſe of R..han) have aſſured 
* me, that he bad the topping of the Rohan family, which is a 
4 (mall tuft of hair cn the forenead, and that the features of his 
&« face were remarkably like thoſe df his ſuppoſed fathers.” To this 
anredote we may add another, by which it is pretenced that the duke 
of Rohan had a mind to purchaſe the kingcom of Cyprus of the 
Grand Sig ior for his child: it was alfo ſaid, that his father and 
mother Lad kept him concealed only that they might marry their 
daughter to the count of Soiſſons, and afterwards to the duke of 
Weimer. See theſe curious fables in Amelot de L-Houſſaye, article 


Eethuac, &s. and art, Chypte. 
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added, that, for other reaſons which he would ac- 
quaint me with, he had again altered his opinion, 
and that it was his intention I ſhould break with 
the family of Fervaques as decently as I could. 
Having already prepared them for this change of 
my reſolution, he deſired me to withdraw the con- 
tracts and articles which had been agreed upon be- 
tween us, in ſuch a manner, that the breaking off 
the match ſhould appear entirely my own act, and 
that they might not have any room to ſay they had 
refuſed an alliance with me. He added, that he 
would himſelf bring the duke of Rohan to pay his 
compliments, with the ducheſs his mother, and 
expected that I would receive him as one who was 
to be my ſon-in-law within three days, having al- 
ready ſettled every thing relating to the marriage 
himſelf ; that he would have the contract drawn up 
in his preſence, and would fign jt as the kinſman of 
both parties. # 

I THANKED his majeſty for the intereſt he took 
in my family, and the honour he conferred u 
me. The affair was managed as he had directed: 
the king gave the bridegroon ten thouſand crowns 
for the wedding cloaths and expences, and the like 
ſum to my daughter. The year before, I had mar- 
ried mademoiſelle Du Marais, my wife's daughter 
by her firſt huſband, to La-Boulaye, the fon of 
him whom Henry had loved ſo much: ſhe had no 
reaſon to expect any other gratuity from his majeſty, 
than that which is generally given to all the queen's 
maids of honour, under the title of a preſent for the 
nuptial robe, and had been ſettled at two thouſand 
crowns : the king raiſed it to five thouſand in favour 
of my daughter-in-law ; but that it might not be 
made a precedent for others, he ordered me to carry 
it to account. 

IT was uſual with his maicſty, after he had clear- 
ed the accounts of his expences in fortifications and 
buildings, to ſay to me, in the preſeace of the 

K 2 officers 
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officers employed in thoſe works, who attended to 
know his pleaſure concerning farther improvements 
in them, Well, you ſee my fortifications and 
% buildings are reſolved upon, what have you done 
«< to your houſes ? To which, when I replied, as 
I ſeldom failed to do, that I could do nothing to them 
for want of money; he would anſwer, ** Well, 
„ ſhew me your plans, that I may know what you 
« would do if you had money.” And after ex- 
amining them, and telling me what he thought it 
would be neceſſary to alter, he added, that he would 
give me twenty thouſand livres to enable me to make 
thoſe alterations he pointed out to me. 

HowevsR, I ſometimes requeſted favours of him 
which he refuſed to grant, and I ſhall not have the 
vanity to conceal it : he would not give the poſt 
which bad formerly been the baron de Lux's to my 
brother, or to La- Curee, for either of whom I te- 
queſted it; telling me, that for Bethune, he deſign- 
ed a poſt in Brittany, which would fuit him better; 
and that as for La-Curee, he did not think that em- 
ployment compatible with the poſt of lieutenant of 
a company of light-horſe, and the government of 
Chinon, which de already poſſeſſed. The truth 
was, he choſe to give it to Ragny, who could do 
bim greater ſervice in the province. I aſked two 
other favours of him in the ſame letter, the one for 
my de Melun, and the other for La-Bou- 
laye : he told me, that La-Boulaye had not yet, by 
his ſervices, merited ſuch an inſtance of his bounty, 
but be granted the other, which was the abbey of 
Moreilles in Poitou, lately become vacant. I re- 
ceived Mother refuſal from him, if it may be called 
fa, in which my ſon-in-law the duke of Rohan was 
"<anrerned : the occaſion of it was this. 

Tur duke of Rohan was governor of Saint- 
John &Angely, of which place Des Ageaux was 
the king's lieutenant : it was not the governor, to 
whom in juſtice it belonged, that named this lieu- 

tenant, 


Nennen 
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tenant, but bis majeſty, who thought it neceſſary, 
tor the good of his ſervice, to deprive the governor 
of this privilege, that the lieutenant, who, in 
troubleſome times, had hitherto always played an 
im part in affairs, might in ſome degree be 
independant of the governor, and in a condition to 
render his power ineffectual, if he ſhould not uſe it 
to the king's ſatisfaction, and for the advantage of 
the ſtate. The lieutenant therefore was, in reality, 
poſſeſſed of the whole authority. and the governot 


had only an empty title. The duke of Rohan 


who earneſtly withed to have this prerogative reſto- 
red to the governcr, entreated me to ſolicit the king 
for that purpoſe, a favourable opportunity offering 
itſelf by the ſickneſs of Des Ageaux, who, it was 
thought, would never recover. Whatever inclinas 
tion I had to do my fon-in-law this ſervice, I durſt 
not make the propoſal to the king directſy, the re- 
queſt having too much conformity with the: ſtate of 
dependence into which my enemies had inſinuated 
I ſought to place all the “ proteſtant cities : nothing 
more would have been wanting to renew all his ſu!- 
picions. I reſolved therefore to found him ficſt upon 
the ſubject, which I did very artfully, taking occa- 
ſion, upon the news of Des Ageaux's ficknefs, to 
alk his majeſty whom he had thought of to ſupply 
his place if he died : it was by leite:s that I made 
this attempt; but I would go no further till I had 
received his 
ſwer, cold me, that he did not intend to renounce 
his right of naming the lieutenant of Saint- John, 
becauſe it would not always be the duke of Rohan, 


K 3 nor 


It is ſaid in the Hiſt. de Ii mere & du file, vol. I. p. 16, that 
Henry IV. refuſed the duke of Sully the government of Saint-Maix- 
ant, which the queen herſelf, at the duke's requeſt, defired of the 
king for him, y ing, Prudence would not permit the making a Cal- 
viniſt maſter of that place, ſmall as it was. If any thing could make 
une doubt of the truth of this fact, beſides M. de Sully's filence in re» 
lation 10 it, the facility with which that prince granted him the gyy 
—— . — 


majeſty's anſwer. The king, in his an- 
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nor my fon-in-law, who would be governor of that 
place. I mentioned Pouſou, the mayor of that 
city, to him, whom he continued in that office upon 
the character I gave of him. Des Ageaux recover- 
— his ſickneſa, no farther ſteps were taken in the 
Ir, 

BeyFonrs I quit this article of marriage, I ſhall 
take notice of what happened at court, with regard 
to mademoiſelle de Melun my niece, whom they 
thought likewife of marrying at that time, as her 
fortune was extremely large, the marchionefs de 
Roubais my aunt having made her her fole heir. 
"The family of D'Eſtrees caſt their eyes on her for 
2 wife to De Cœuvres ; they thought themſelves 
ſure of the king's intereſt : and the affair was pro- 
poſed to him by M. de Vendome himfelf, to whom 
the king promiſed that he would ſpeak to me of it 
before he left Chantilly. He tecollected the affair 
when he was at Louvre-en-Parifis, where they went 
to dine, and wrote to me concerning it in terms 
which ſhewed how earneftly he deſired the marriage 
might be concluded. 

WROTE to the young lady's relations, who 
were all Flemings z but the anſwer they gave 
me being ſuch as I neither ought nor could re- 
peat to my ſovereign, I ſent him none at all; 
and when at his return he afked me the reaſon, 
J only told him, that mademoiſelle de Melun's 
relations did not approve of the propoſed alliance. 


The king ſuppoſing that it was myſelf who an- 


ſwered for them, and that I had not wrote to them 
about the affair, I was obliged to ſhew him the 
letters I had received from the marchioneſs de Rou- 
bais, the prince and princeſs de Ligne, the prin- 
ceſs d Epinoy, the counteſs de Barlemont, and the 
counts de Fontenay and de Buquoy, who had all 

written 


* Francis-Hannibal D'Eftrees, marquis of Cœuvtes, duke and peer 
ard matechal of France. | - 
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written to me upon the ſame ſubject. Henry, in 
theſe letters, finding, what I would not tel] him, 
that notwithſtanding the honours he had conferred 
on the houſe of D*'Eftrees, they thought it beneath 
their alliance , I ſee,” ſaid this prince with ſome 
reſentment, ** that fince we have to do with all 
© theſe proud Flemiſh fools, we muſt think no 
© more of it.” Accordingly the affair went no far- 
ther, his majeſty being reſolved not to meddle in it 
auy more. 


OOO OOO COO 


H E uneaſineſs J ſuſfered from the king's fe 
lapſe into doubis and ſufpicions of my con- 
duct, encroached upon part of that time I uſed to 
devote entirely to the adminiſtration of the finances; 
but it never leſſened my attention to the duties of 
my ſeveral employments. I laboured this year to 
prove the alienations and uſurpations that had been 
made upon the crown lands, and to clear exactly 
all the penſion, upon the tailles, gabelles, decimes, 
aides, and other parts of the revenue; as well as all 
the debts contracted either by the king, or by the 
Cities, counties, and communities. Upon calcu» 
lating theſe ſums, I found that the aliepations, 
penſions, and debts, from the time they were firſt 
ſettled and contracted to the preſent year, had coſt 
the kingdom above an hundred and fifty millions 2. 


+ The hcuſe of D*Eftrees is undoubtedly one of the moſt antient 
noble families of Picardy. Conſult our genealogiſts. 

1 © Nothing lefs than the inſurmountable courage of the duke of 
Sully was ſufficient to retrieve the diſorders of the revenue, by 
4% difincumbering the morigaged crown lands from a charge of an 
& hundred millions, by paying off ſome, and leticaing others of the 
4% debts of the crown, &c. He always ſeconded the king ia the glo- 
* 1304s defigns of cafing his people. Political Efſay on Commerce, 

K 4 chap, 10. 
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It is ſtill more extraordinary, that all the money 
ariſing ſrom thoſe taxes with which the ſtate was 
over - burdened, and in ap no advantages 
gained by them, had for the moſt part been either 
uſurped by thoſe perſons who were at firſt employed 
in the verification of them, or divided, fold, and 
alienated by them to others. The king would not 
believe this ; but I made it plain, by means of two 
papers which fell into my hands; the firſt was, a 
itt of thoſe perions who had been concerned in the 
farm of the ſalt, during the leaſe of Champigny and 
Neel Ce Here: the number amounted to twenty, 
from Paris, the court, and even the council, and 
each had from fifty thouſand livres to one hundred 
and fifty thouſand crowns a-piece, the whole amoun- 
ting to nine millions ſeven hundred thirty-eight 
thouſand livres: the other paper dated, October 27, 
1585, is an agreement between the ſuperintendant 
10 O and thoſe who farmed the ſalt, for a fifth part: 
1) O prevailed upon Antony Faſchon, a notary, to 
de ſecurity fog that whole ſum to the farmers before- 
mentioned, 

By the ſame practices his majeſty was defrauded 
of almoſt ail the cevenue arifing from the aids and 
parties caſuelles. Gondy had prevailed with In- 
carville, and che other members of the council with 
whom be Mared, to have that money aſſigned to 
him, for the payment of ſome debts which he pre- 
tended were due to him from the king. Difficult as 
it was to find out thefe frauds and connivances, I 
made ſuch ſtrict inquiries, that I diſcovered three 


millions that were come to the treaſury. As it 


was mertly with a view to relieve the people, that 


I thus from time to time ſtripped the uſurpers of 


money that did not belong to them, „ 


chap. 10. M. Claudius de L'Iſle ſpeaks of him in the ſame manner, 
and with the greateſt encomiums, in the Abridgmeat of his Univerſal 
Hiſtory, vol. V. p. 304. 
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to my diſcoveries, I made very confiderable abate- 
ments in the king's name upon the taille, that per- 
petual ſource of abuſes and vexations of all kinds, 
as well in the aſſeſſment as collection: it is greatly 
to be wiſhed, though hardly to be hoped for, that one 
day or other the fund of this part of the king's re- 


venue may be wholly changed . 


® Theſe abuſes and vexations are ſo flagrant and apparent, that 
our kings and their miniſters have frequently attempted to find ſom 
remedy for them by entirely changing the form of this branch of the 
revenue of France; but the difficukies the author ſpeaks of have al- 
ways intervened, and rendered their endeavours fruitleſs. However, 
one attempt has been made in our days, which ſeemed to promiſe a 
more happy ſucceſs, though hitherto its progreſs has not been very 
rapid : 1 will take the liberty of explaining the nature of it here. 

An unhappy prejudice prevails in this kingdom, and I believe ia 
all — 77 th which — cannot be — ſulicitous to 
deftroy : for the minds e le being thereby in a perpe- 
tual Rate of diſtruſt of — 2 undertakea dy their ſovereign, 
from this diffidenee alone great part of the ſame miſchievous effects 
ariſe, which an abſolute diſobedience could produce. The prejudice 
I mean is, that the good of the people is never the motive of the acti- 
ons of kings; but that, on the con rary, no changes are made ia 
their fituation, but ſuch as tend to reader them more miſerable. 

It is impoſſible but ſo confiderable a change as is propoſed to be 
made in the taille, muſt, from its on nature, be ſubject to great 
difficulties. Now I apprehend it will not be ſufficient that theſe dit- 
ficulties have been overcome in the minds of the few who have form- 
ed and perfeRted this ſcheme, but they muſt alſo be cleared up to 
thoſe whom it is neceſſary to zmpluy in the execution of it; for the 
manner of executing a work of this nature is in no degree anaiogous 
to that in which a building may be erected: the latter being effected 
by the mere mechanical co-operation of the hands of the warkmen 


with the defign- of the architect; whereas, to carry on and complete 


the former, it is abſolutely neceſſary that the nature of it ſhould be 
as clearly conceived by thoſe who are to put it in execution, as by 
thoſe wha formed the plan. But two things ſtand in oppoſition to 
this, which it will become neceffary to remove, the one by the means 
of information, the other by puntſhment; theſe are the want er 
knowledge, and the want of diligence in the ſubaltern officers ; the 
fatter making them difobey the orders of their ſuperiors, and ihe 
former, though their intention be ever ſo good, cccalion.ng them to 
execute every thing wrong. | 

This reaſun alone would be ſufficient to prove, that what relates to 
the general reccipt of the taille proportionelle, ought got to be en- 
truſted to the alleffors and other officers of the 1ngendants of the 
finances ; I dare not ſay to the intendants themſelves, and thoſe ac- 


ting in immediate lubogdinatiop to * who are generally tak en by 
5 
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I yLACE the gabelle after the taille. I never 
thought any thing more capricious and tyrannical, 


them at random, out of the offices of the police, or the revenue: 
and who having other buſineſs of their own, cannot ſpare the time 
nec eſſiry for the other: but as artiftcers are ſent for from the metro- 
polis, wh-n any work is to be pe: formed exceeding the capacity of 
cemmon workmen ; fo the council ought to chuſe and appoint,. for 
the managemcut of the general receipts, commiſſioners of integrity 
and capacity, ſufficiently authoriſcd, and perfectly inſtructed in the 
nature of their bafineſs, and who ſhould be allowed all the time and 
expences that are requiſite, If they are too much hurried, part of 
ile reraarks neceſſary for them to make on the different particulars 
of the buſineſs of the provinces will eſcape their obſervation ; and if 
their ſalaries are ill paid, or net to be. received by them, without dif- 
ficulties, neceſſity. may induce them to betray their truſt, This im- 
portant work certainly demands all pofMÞle attention. 

When one confiders how powerful. an influence the bonds of pa- 
rentage, friendſhip, ſociety, or even mere neighbourhood, have on 
mankind ; how ftrongly they are affected by different intereſts, as 
well perſonal as ſocial z the tear of diſpleaſing, the d. fire of obligiag, 
the ambition of being honomed and careſſed by their countrymen, 
the dependence on a ſuperior, who, according to his caprice, can 
make his dependant ſenfible of his ſuperiority, by depriving him of 
his office, or by unjuſt reprimands ; and the innumerable other mo- 
tives which tie up-a man's hands in the midſt of his family. and 
countrymen; a thouſand reafons will appear againft employing the 
ordinary officers in the buſineſs of the new taille. This aſſertion is 
confirmed by the teſtimony of ſeveral perſons, who having with. great 
avplic.tion conſidered what were the defigns of the council, in con - 
Kiruting this kind of operation, and afterwards kept a watchful eye 
o the mannet in which it daily appears to be executed by the officers 
in their ſeveral diſtricts, have with great concern found, that, out of 
£tty of theſe officzrs, there is perhaps not one whoſe manner of ex- 
eculing ais buſineſ, does not render the new method more odious than 
tne old. 

Th-ſe motives and theſe difficulties, a perfect knowledge of M, 
de Vauban's plan, the ſmall difficuky there was ia eſtabliſhing it 
w hen trial was made of it, the happineſs thoſe few pariſhes ſtill con · 
tinue to e joy which have found the means of preſwving-it amongſt 
them, the zxperience every day furniſhes that the dixieme (which in 
its own Nnaturs is but a ſpecies of the dixme), bas every poſſible a4- 
vant-ge over the taille and other impoßtions ; all theſe, I ſay, muſt 
convince every judicious man, that it will be found abſolutely neceſ- 
fary to recur to the eſtabliſhment of che royal dixme, as being of all 
methods the moſt ſimple, the leaſt expenſtve, and the leaſt burthen- 
ſome to che people; and that, when it was propoſed by this able 

and virtuous put riot, it was not received with. all the regard it merited. 
The maxim, that enabling the people to live at their eaſe will endan- 
ger their revalting, 3s as falſe as it is cruel. It moſt certainly is al ſo 
the intereſt of the people, if well underſtebd, 3 
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than to oblige a private man to buy up more ſalt than 
he is willing or able to uſe, and then hinder him to 


fell the overplus. I once expreſſed my ſentiments of 
this practice freely to the king, who deſired me to 
give him a circumſtantial memoir upon it; as for 
example, the prime coſt of the ſalt at the ſalt-pits, of 
the expences till it was fold, of its diſtribution into 
granaries, and other queſtions relating to it: his ma- 
jeſty did not tell me what uſe he intended to make 
of this pemoir. I drew it up with the utmoſt expe- 
dition, and as near the truth as I was able; for on 
account of the reaſons I there gave, it was hardly 
poſſible to fix the true value of things. However, 
this memorial produced no conſequences, every thing 
remained in the ſame ſtate as before; which ſhews 
how difficult it is to reform abuſes, which the igno- 
rance, precipitancy, and ſhort- ſightedneſs of thoſe 
ancients who are propofed to us as infallible guides, 
have introduced into the firſt regulations, even when 
other impoſts, far more reaſonable, ſuch as the tithes 


and entries, ſeem both to point out the way, and 
make it eaſy . 


be perfectly acquainted with the true value of what they poſſeſs, and 
conſequently the real ſtrength of his kingdom; that, without regard 
to exemptions or any unjuſt privileges, all nis majeſty's ſubje&+ 
ſhould be equally taxed ; and that commerce and induſtry ſhould meet 
with all poſſible encouragement. As to any further reflections which 
may be made on this matter, we will refer to that excellent work it- 
ſelf compoſed by M. Vauban, and intitu'ed, Dixme Royale, &c. 

* It is well known what is the net produce to the king of the ga- 
belle, or fal' duty, after all expences paid; and it is not, conſequently, 
e:ficult to diſcover, to what thoſe expences amovnt on each minot of 
falt. Why ſhould not the king at once take the price of esch minot 
of ſalt on the firſt ſale, and at the ſali - pits themſelves * Why ſhould 
not the ſame be done in the caſe ot the aids ? This queſtion, fimple 
"as it is, has been aſked long agu. The cardinal of Richelieu, in this 
reſpect, following the opinion of his predeceſſor in tle miniſtry,. Tet. 
Politique, part II. chap. ix. F. 7. Perefixe, the author of the Efſey on 
Commerce, chap. v. and many other able politicians after him, una- 
nimouſly pronounce ſentence againſt an impoſt like this, not only 
burdenſome trum the manger in which it is levied, but becomiog till 
more unjuſt, from the unequal manner in which it is aſſeſſed. It is 
true, they perccive great difficulties in altering it: but this alteration 


being onec made, oge of the rn of the eaſe, an at che 
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Tas debts contracted by the provinces, town= 
bouſes, and corporations, were not leſs troubleſome 
to the king than his own : I was continually ſolicit- 
ing him to call on me to review and ſettle them, in 
the ſame manner as Ihad done the others; I prevail- 
ed at laſt, and his majeſty left me the choice of what 
meaſures I thought molt likely to attain this end. 
The commiſkoners I named for this purpoſe were 
ſelected from among thoſe perſons, whom I knew to 
be moſt faithful, and capable of the greateſt applica» 
tion to buſin fs, in the ſovereign courts, among the 
maſters of requeſts, the treaſurers of France, and 
other officers ; but as this work could not go on fo 
expeditiouſly as the former, I ſhall defer giving an 
account of it till I come to relate the effects it pro- 
duced. 

AnD here a reflection occurs to me, not more 
common than juſt, which is, that regularity and 
«economy mult certainly have infinite reſources ; for 
notwithſtanding the ordinary expences of the ſtate, 

and the extraordinary ones his majeſty was at in his 
kingdom ; notwithſtanding that three or four mil- 
lions were ſent every year out of the kingdom to be 
diftributed in foreign countries ; notwithſtanding 
the ruinous and exhauſted condition in which the 
king, at his acceſſion to the throne, found France, 
his finances, and his treaſury, and many more diffi- 
culties almoſt inſurmountable ; yet the ment 
ha.) already an appearance of opulence and ftrength, 
which baniſhed all remembrance of its former indi- 
gence. Could it be poſſible for any perſon to ima» 
gine ten years before, that in 1605, the king would 
And himſelf as rich as he really was; if they reflec- 
te), that the ſums which were demanded of him when 


he 


ſame time of the opulence of the nation would be opened thereby. 
T ne cardinal ce Richelieu, who thus ſpeaks of it, adds, that he had 
jtound, from the moſt knowing amongſt the ſuperintendants of the 
£n4ncer, that the produce of the duty on falr, if levied at the pits, 
would be equal to what the king of Spain receives from the Indies. 
Dee alſo on this ſubject the Diame Ro alc of M. de Vauban. 
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he was acknowledged peaceable poſſeſſor of the 
crown, and thoſe that were owing from his ex- 


chequer, with all the intereft and arrears, did not 
amount to leſs than three hundred and thirty millions; 
and that all which could be paid of this enormous 
ſum, ſuch as the meredebts, ſhould really be done; and 
ſuch meaſures taken with regard to the penfions and 
affignments, that they ſhould be regularly paid, 
without exhauſting the treaſury, or incurring the 
leaſt inconvenience? Yet all this was actually effect- 
ed. And probably the reader has not yet found any 
thing in theſe Memoirs ſo intereſting as the ſollow- 
ing account in groſs, of the particuiar ſums which 
made up the whole. 
THERS was due to queen Elizabeth at the time 
of her demiſe, for ready money lent to Henry in his 
neceſſities, advanced by her to the German troops 
and the army ſent into Bretagne, as well as for all 
the other ſums, to which the maintenance of thoſe 
ſupplies that Henry was furniſhed with by the Eng- 
liſh, amounted ; confiſting of men, veſſels, and pro- 
viſions, for the ſiege of Dieppe, and that of Rouen, 
and during the war with the league; the ſum of ſe- 
ven millions three hundred and fſeventy-eight thou- 
ſand and eight hundred livres: To the Swiſs Can- 
tons, for their ſervices and their penſions, compre- 
hending the intereſt due upon them; thirty-five 
millions eight hundred twenty-three thouſand four 
hundred and -feven livres and fix fols: To 
the States General, for money lent, for pay due to 
their troops, and for the furniſhing veſſels, powder, 
proviſion, ammunition, &c. during the league like- 
wiſe ; nine millions two hundred feventy-five thou. 
fand four hundred livres: To feveral French noble. 
men, colonels, and other officers, for ſervice, pa L 
penſions, ſalaries, &c. during the civil wars; fix 
millions five hundred and forty-ſeven thouſand livres: 
Ta the farmers of every part of the revenue; to 
. Cities, Corporations, and private perſons ; 
com- 
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comprehending the falaries, appointments, and pen- 
ſions of the officers of the king's houſhold, of the 
police, and the finances, and the civil magiſtrates, 
by ſettled accounts, twenty eight millions four hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand three hundred and ſixty livres: 
To ſeveral private perſons, according to their bills, 
reſcriptions, receipts of the treaſury, warrants, ac- 

uittals, patents, &c. almoſt all in the reign of 
han III. twelve millions two hundred and thirty- 
fix thouſand livres: mortgages of the crown lands, 
compoſitions of penſions, where the principal being 
exorbitant was moderated by the creditors them- 
ſelves, or deducted by his majeſty 3 one hundred and 
fifty millions: treaties made at the abolition of the 
league, which have been caluclated already, thirty- 
three millions one hundred and fifty thoufand nine 
hundred and twenty-four livres f. 

IT is certain, as I have already obſerved, that 
upon the examination of theſe different demands up- 
on the exchequer, many that were found to be un- 
juſt were totally annulled ; others were compounded 
for with the creditors, and others were got clear of 
by ſeveral expedients, ſuch as thoſe upon the taxes, 
and the crown lands; but it may be eaſily imagined, 
that there remained a very conſiderable number of 
debts to be difcharged : and here I muſt anticipate 
my ſtory, for the ſake of obferving that good exam- 
ples are not always efficacious. After Henry's death, 
thoſe that were placed at the head of affairs, began 
their adminiftration by deſtreying part of that œcono- 
my, and aboliſhing many of thoie regulations, which 
he had eſtabliit ed: this conduct, while it wore an ap- 
pearance, and only an appearance of lenity and com- 
paſſion, gave me reaſon to apprehend, that under 
the new reign, the nationel debt would be increaſed 
rather than leſſened. But to quit this ſubject for the 

preſent, 


+ There is a miſcomputa ion of about a million, in the old Me- 
moins, as well in ke account of the contracts cf che league, as in the 
ſum total; but this is of {mall mom nt, 
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preſent, I ſhall content myſelf with barely mention 
ing here, as aneternal monument of Henry's glory, 
the flouriſhing condition into which the wiſdom of his 
governmenthad already brought France; both foreign 
and domeſtic payments were regularly made, and no 
hardſhip was ſuſtained by any of his ſubjects, either 
from thoſe payments, or the expences of the current 
ear, though the king ſtill continued to lay out very 
ge ſums in rebuilding, furniſhing, and adorning his 
palaces ; repairing the old fortifications, and raiſing 
new ones ; erecting public buildings ® ; re-edifying 
churches, hoſpitals, and convents ; in funds for re- 
pairing pavements, moles, and bridges; in building 
a great number of gallies upon the iterranean; 
in filling his magazines and arſenals; redeeming the 
je wels of the crown, and purchaſing more; and af- 
ter all this, there ſtill remained, at the end of the 
year, a conſiderable ſum to depoſit in the Baſtile . 


Henry the Great cauſed the chapel of Fontainebleau to be paint- 
ed and gilt, cut aveaues through the foreſt, and, in many other reſpects, 
decorated this royal palace ; he finiſhed the Pontneuf, built the ſquare 
and ftreet Dauphin, repaired many fireets in Paris, built wharfs, &c, 
Beſides what is ſaid in theſe Memoirs, ſee the detail of all thoſe build- 
3ngs, in the Mercure Frangois, anno 1619, p- 404. Le Grain's De- 
cade, b. viii. Morizot, chap. 46, and others who have written de- 
Kriptions, or the hiſtory, of the antiquities of Paris, &c. No one is 
ignorant that this great prince, through the tepreſentations of the dulce 
of Sully, repaired the highways in almoſt every quarter of the king- 
dom; built many caufcways and bridges in places before impaſſible, 
eſpecially in Perry, whien might vie, in point of beauty, with the 
works of the Romans; but which, for want of being kept in order for 
a hundred and thirty years paſt, are, at prefent, in a very indiftcrent 
Rate : that, by his order, elms and other trees were planted along the 
fides of theſe roads, ſome of which are | ll growing in different places, 
where they are called Rofnys : there are many ordinances made by 
this king on this ſubject, and ſome ethers, by which the converting 
arable land into paſture is forbidden, and vineyards are ordered to be 
flubbed up. Theſe buildings and works, and this application to ren- 
der his kingdom flouriſhing, contributed, perhaps, at much as his mill- 
tary exploits, to procure Henry IV. the title of Great, which was con- 
ferred on him in his life time, and, as it appears, about the ycar 1602, 

+ The ſhare the duke of Sully had in all theſe things gave him a 
iſt claim to the following fi gular elogi um in the Mercure Frangoiy, 
anno 1606, p. 101. © As he executed theſe offices and employ ments 
in a manner more for the benefit and emplument of the 1 of 

; „France 
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Bor what is ſtill more valuable than all theſe trea« 
ſures, Henry acquired them not only without in- 
creaſing the people's poverty, but even lightened the 
weight of their former burthen, as has ſhewn 
in theſe Memoirs. He always regretted that the pre- 
ſent ſituation of affairs would not permit him to carry 
this tenderneſs for his ſubjects farther ; if the ene- 
mies of his government will not confeſs this truth, 
if in their writings they have aſſerted the contrary, 
des it is abſolutely certain, that plenty and affluence 

gan now to be felt over the whole kingdom; the 
nobility and foldiery were delivered from their ty- 
rants in the revenue; the peaſant ſowed and reaped 
in full Tecurity ; the artiſt enriched himſelf by his 
profeſſion ; the meaneſt tradeſman rejoiced in his pro- 
fits ; and the nobleman himſelf improved his eſtates. 
Some examples of ſeverity, which his majeſty had 
been obliged to make, were ſo far from diſturbing 
the tranquility of the kingdom, that it was never 
more fully eftabliſhed, nor never more ſincerely en- 
joyed; the licentiouſneſs which had been corrected 
in the army, procured the pcopie a real advantage, 
without doing any prejudice to the officer and fol» 
dier, who were paid with the utmoſt exactneſs, re- 
warded in proportion to their ſervices, and eſteemed, 
hcnoured, and caraſſed, as their merits and valour 
deſerved, Th: medals which I preſented as uſual to 
his majeſty. had a lily ihooting out a bud on each 
ſide, pointing to two ftars, which repreſented the 
polar ſta with theſe words, Hi fines.” It is by 
actions lite theſe that a king may aſpue to the glory 
of having accompliſhed this motto. | 


] sH8ALL 


© France than any of his predeceſſors, all true Frenchmen readily ac- 
% knowledged his merit ia this reſ-c&, as well in the li: e- time of ais 
4 majeſty, as fince his death ond in ugh be :ould not cicape the ca- 
«« jumay of thoſe who envico bin, it mutt everibheiets be allowed, 
that he was the f ſeub both f our king and of Frame.“ : 
T The affection th god e bure o Dis pe he, anpears from 
this ſaying of his, which tat r arent sa Kind of tradition, Ci ſcon 
That he would mae ite pu un is dom one ible fe cat tlemat 
Aeſh all the week long, nd FUL S LOW 24 . dot behdes n Sundays, Chron 
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I $HALL not here what I have ſaid. before, 
concerning the letters I received from Henry ; I had 
ſo many this year, and on all forts of ſubjefts, the 
finances, trade, policy, that I ſhall nor attempt to 
produce them : ſeveral of them contained orders for 
preſents to different perſons; thirty thouſand livres to 
the queen for her new year's gift ; nine thouſand 
livres to the counteſs of Moret ; fifteen hundred 
livres to the queen's bed-chamber women; and a 
like ſum to be diſtributed by madame de Montglat, 
among the nurſes of the king's children upon diffe- 
rent occaſions ; four thouſand to the family of the 
commandeur de Chaſtes; twelve hundred livres to 


Praſlin; a like ſum to Merens ; three thouſand livres 


to the count de Saint-Aignan, to indemnify him for 
the money he had expended on his father-in-law 
Montigny's company ; two thouſand four hundred 
livres to ſeveral penſioners in Burguady, paid them 
by Hector Le-Breton his commiſſioner in that pro- 
vince ; a penſion of four thouſand livres, to $ Log- 
nac, a proteſtant captain, in reward for his ſervices ; 


forty thouſand livres, which his majeſty thought - 


juſt 


+ Jacquelina Du-Beuil. The king, towards the end of the preced- 
ing year, had created her counteſs of Moret, ſhe having revived the 
paſſion of love in his heart, which had, in a manner, died with his 
mgrchioneſs :- he had alſo married her to a gentleman called C:an- 
valon. In L'Etoile's journal there are ſome anecodotes relating to 
this matter, but they ate tos licentious for us to repeat, anno 1604. 
Mademoiſelle Du Beuil or De Beuil, is repreſented in the writings of 
that time, as a lady who was not on an equal footing with midemoi- 
moiſelle d'Entragues in point of beauty ; but in recompeace for this 
defect, her look exprefſed wit and penetration, her temper was ex- 
tremely gay, and her converſation Full of ſprightlineſs, which qualifica- 
tions Hemy IV. greatly admired. The quees did not appear to take 
the ſame ambrage at this lady, or to have that averſion to her, as ſhe 
ſhewed agaiaft the marchioneſs de Verneuil. 

t This is not the perſon whom Henry III. employed to ſtab the 
duce of Guiſe, at the holding of the ſtates of Blais. Having requeſted 
that prince to beſtow a goverament on him as a recompence for the 
{crvice he had dent him, and his requeſt being refuſed, he retired in 
(i ſcontemt to Guienne, where very ſoon after he was piſtoled by a gen- 
tleman in his neighbourhood, with u hom be bat a gquaneel, Cayet's 
Chronol. Novenns val. J. b. i. p. 133. 
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juſt reſtitution to Villars, ſaying, that this family 
had loſt above fix thouſand livres of intereſt, fince 
this ſum became due to them; five hundred livres 
to the duke of Ventadour, who had advaiiced them 
for ſmall expences, to ſhow, ſaid Henry, that no 
one loſes any thing by ſerving me; the ſieur de 
Caniſo received a like reimburſement ; ſeventeen 
thouſand one hundred and thirty-eight livres to La- 
Livre his apothecary : his majeity had been indebted 
to this man ever fince the year 1592, and was partly 
the cauſe of his ruin; for his creditors arreſted him, 
and threw him into prifon, but the king indemniſied 
him for all ; nine thouſand five Bundred and forty- 
one livres to John Sellier, a merchant of the city of 
Troyes, who made this demand upon his majeſty for 
a certain public building. 

Ix this ſummary of expences, I do not include the 
hundred and fifty thouſand livtes given to the count 
of Soiſſons, of the edict of Greffes, and of another 
edict, creating a ſmall tax upon falt, in favour of the 
duke of Maienne, nor of many other gratuities and 
juſt payments: Zamet obtained of his majeſty, the 
two offices of receivers at Rouen for two thouſand 
crowns each; Henry cauſed the foreſt of L'Aigle tobe 
divided by law, between him and the conſtable; but 
to prevent any diſpute, he purchaſed the other part, 
and fettled himſelf the time for cutting down the 
trees; he referred to his council, the offer that had 
been made him of twelve hundred thouſand livres for 
the grant of an edict concerning the four deniers ; 
he ſent Nargonne, with his company, to guard the 
tower of Bouc, which he thought a place of great 
importance; but the duke of Mercœur, to whom 
this fortreſs belonged, raiſed ſome difficulties, which 
determined his majeſty to treat with him for it, ei- 
ther by way of exchange, or by purchaſing it. 

Gu«EAT part of the letters I received from this 
Prince, turned upon his buildings, thoſe of his 8 
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filk manufactures ® eſpecially, which he till earried 
on. with the fame ardour; his' green-houſe in the 
Tuilleries, was the place he ſet apart for breeding 
the filk-worms, the eggs having been ſent him from 
Spain, and he haſtened the building of it for that 
purpoſe. I laid, by his order, the foundations of 
the new edifices for his tapeſtry weavers, in the 
horſe- market, which, requiring a larger extent of 
ground than could be produced, without encroath- 
ing a little upon a garden belonging to Montmagny, 
who oppoſed it ſtrongly, the king ordered that he 


| ſhould be paid the ſum he demanded for bis 


ground, repreſenting to him, however, that when 
the public utility was in queſtion, an individual 
ought, on ſuch occafions, to wave the conſideration 
of his own particular intereſt. His majeſty ſent for 
Comands and La-Planche, from other countries, and 
gave them the care and ſuperintendance of tneſe 
manufactures : the new directors were not long be- 
fore they made complaints, and difliked their fitua- 
tion, either becauſe they did not find the profits 
equal to their hopes and expectations, or, that hav- 
ing advanced conſiderable ſums themſelves, thy faw 
no great probability of getting them in again. The 
king got rid of their importunity by referring them 
to me, commanding me to act in ſuch a manner by 
them that they ſhould ſuffer no loſs, but likewiſe 
that their gains ſhould not be too conſiderable. 
THe attention of this prince in conciliating the 
goud will of the neighbouring powers who might 
poſſibly engage in his great deſigns, appeared like- 
wiſe in his letters, as well as in his whole conduct. 
Whether we conſider his extreme ſolicitude to fulfil 
all the laws of civility, and all the forms of cere- 


mony, 


+ It a-pears alſo from the writings of thattime, that a manufacturer 
of Provence called Serran, attempted to make ſtuffs of the fineſt parts, 
of the bark of mulberry-trees : that the making of glaſs, look ing- 
glaſs plates, and exact imitations cf pearls, and many other manufac- 
tures, which the celebrated M. Colbert has fince carried to ſo great 
dertection, were then ſet on foot, 
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mony, the obliging manner in which he treated their 
ambaſſadors and envoys, the ſeaſonable preſents he 
made them, or what is a benefit ſtill more confider- 
able, the care he took to reconcile them amongſt 
themſelves, by determining their differences ; and 
thus beginning, with reſpe& to them, to exerciſe the 
office of the arbitrator of F,urope. His majeſty ſent 
me a letter of compliment uniealed, which he 
thought himſelf obliged to write to the ducheſs des 
Deux-Ponts, commanding me to ſend it to her by 
one of my gentlemen, and with it a preſent of 
twelve or fifteen hundred crowns at leaſt; a favour 
which that princeſs acknowledged with great grati- 
tude and reſpect, in the letter ſhe wrote to him in 
return. The duke of Bar having conſulted Wenry 
about his deſigned marriage with the princeſs of 


this prince took upon himſelf to give the duke 
Mantua notice of it, and diſpatched immediately a 
courierextraordinarytothat court ; though upon this 
article, he carried his ceconomy fo far, as to reproach 
his ambaſſador ai Rome, for ſending him couriers 
too frequently, and wrote to him to do ſo no more. 
The Venetian ambaſſador took leave of his majeſty 
in November, and received fiom my hands a very 
conſiderable preſent : I likewiſe gave another to his 
ſecretary;nor did Guinterot, the duke of Hulftein's 
ambaſſador, return leſs ſatisfied to his maſter ; I ſhew- 
ed him the arſenal, and all the king's magazines 
and that he might have a token to remember them 
by, I gave him, by his majeſty's orders, one of his 
fineſt coats of arms to preſent to his maſter. | 
CLEMENT the eighth, died “ on the third or 


® L'Etoile, who cannot be ſuſpected of partiality when he ſpeaks 
well of the pope and the catholics, confirms whatever M. de Sully 
has ſaid in different parisof theſe Ve woits in praiſe of Clement VIII. 
« A pacific pope, iays he, and a ood Frenchinan : even the proteſ- 
*« tantsdid not hate him, he having always treated them with great 
« gentleneſs, beyond any of his predeceſſors, even ſo far as to grant 
them paiiports to go and come freely to and irom Rome, which was 
% n ve: 


Mantua, which had been kept ſecret a long time, 
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fourth of March this year. The news of his death 
was brought to France by a courier, whom my bro- 
ther diſpatched to the king then at Chantilly, and by 
letters from the French cardinals whom Henry had 
ſent to Rome the year before, and who were follow- 
ed by cardinal Du- Perron, the end of the ſame year. 
HERE having always been a great intimacy be- 
tween this cardinal and myſelf, we correſponded by 
letters regularly, during tne whole time that he con- 
tinned on the other fide of the Alps: be gave me no- 
tice of his arrival at Rome, in a letter dated the 
28th of December, 1604, and wrote me another the 
6th of February following, If he is to be believed, 
I had gained the friendſhip of the whole Roman con- 
ſiſtory, who could not help praiſing my conduct to- 
wards the clergy, and in every t..ing that concerned 
the affairs of the church. In cardinal Bufalo parti- 
cularly, ever fince the treaty we had managed to- 
ether, I had a zealous penegyriſt at Rome; after 
is departure from Paris, I had written him a long 
letter, which he ſhewed to every body, as valuin 
himſelf upon the ſentiments he knew [ — 
of him : I ſhall not repeat here thoſe praiſes, too flat- 
tering to my vanity, with which this letter of Du- 
Perron's was filled ; thoſe I have mentioned were 
introduced with no other deſign, but to ſhew (what 


I thank 


% never done before by any pope. When he died, and long before his 
& death, he was nothing but a maſs of corruption, having totally loſt 
© the uſe both of his limbs and underſtanding; even his hands being 
< putrefied and burſt, inſomuch that when any one came to kiſs his 
« feet, which ftunk as much as the reſt of |:is body, they were obli- 
«« ged to hold up his hands, to enable him to give the benediction. 
Journal of the reign of Henry LV. 

Peter Matthieu ſpeaks of him with the higheſt praiſe, vol. IT. 
b. iii. p. 328, and bouk ii. p. 696, as all the reſt of our beſt writers 
alſo do, who find no fault with him, but for his being a little roo much 
artached to his family. It was ſaid of him, Clement VIII. was a 
good man, a good prelate, and a good prince; in oppoſition o his 
three predeceffors, Pius V. Six us V. and Gr:gory XIII. the firſt of 
w hom was . id to be only a good prelate, the ſecond only a good prince, 
and the third a good prelate and a god prince. Amelot de La Houſ-- 
ſaye, note 3, on che 311th of cardinal D*Qfiat's letters, | 
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I thank heaven for} that I was never tainted with that 
bitter and furious zeal, which the difference of re- 
ligion inſpires. The change of mine was the ſubject 
frequent converſations between the cardinals and 
Du- Perron, who all wiſhed for it with equal ardour; 
cardinal Aldobrandin often declared that he never 
ſaid maſs without remembering me; the pope ex- 
preſſed himſelf almoſt in the ſame terms to Du-Per- 
ron, when he was conducted to audience, by my 
brother : he had a long converſation with him con- 
cerning me, and particularly upon the means of 
working (what, in the language of Rome, was called) 
my converſion : it is indeed an extraordinary thing, 
that a miniſter cannot from his own countrymen 
obtain the ſame juſtice, which foreigners, who ſure- 
ly have no leſs reafon to hate him, are capable of 
rendering to the difintereſtedneſs of his conduct, and 
the rectitude of his intentions. Du-Perron con- 
cluded this letter with telling me, that he, no leſs 
earneſtly than the other cardinals, wiſhed to ſee 
me completely united to perſons who eſteemed and 
loved me ſo much, fince I had not (theſe are his 
words) more friends at Geneva than at Rome.” 

My gratitude was equally engaged by the teſti- 
mony he bore in favour of my brother, aſſuring me, 
that he had gained ſo ſtrongly upon the affections of 
the Italians, that no Frenchman had, for an hun- 
dred years paſt, acquired an equal reputation in 
Italy t: he acknowledged himſelf highly obliged to 
my brother, for his politeneſs, in coming with an 
honourable train of the French and Roman nobility, 
to meet him nine leagues from Rome. 

Taz king had, in an eſpecial manner, recom- 
mended it to the French cardinals, to have ſtrict at- 
tention to the intereſt of the nation, in the approach- 

| ing 
{ This commendation ſeems not at all extravagant. P. Mat hieu, 


ſpeaking of the ſervices the count of Bethune did the king at Rome, 
calls him a man of great abilities for that court, vol. II. þ, ii. p. 681. 


Siri every where ſpeaks of him in the ſame manner, 


t 
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ing ee dion of a Pope ®; and this injunction was 
again repeated to them, when he was informed by 
the arrival of another courier from Rome, on the 
28th of March, that, according to all appearances, 
there would be high debates in the conclave, on ac- 
count of the great number of candidates, each of 
whom indeed was worthy the pontificate. However, 
theſe difficulties were ſo ſoon removed, that, on Fri. 
day the iſt of April, which was two days after the 
arrival of this courier, the holy fee was filled by the 
cardinal de Medicis, otherwiſe called the cardinal of 
Florence, who took the name of Leo the eleventh. 
The choice falling upon a man related to the queen, 
and of the ſame name with her, was a certain teſti- 
mony that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty was well ſerved 
by the Italian nation +. 

Tae king, when the news came to Paris, gare 
public demonſtrations of his jay, which he was de- 
firous ſhould be as general as it was fincere. He 
wrote to me not to ſpare his ordnance, and to ſend 
orders to my government, and to every other part of 
the kingdom, to follow the example I ſhould ſet 
them in Paris. Meſfieurs the biſhop and governor 
of Paris, the preſident Bellievre, and the king's coun- 
ſellors of parliament, the other biſhops, and all 
perſons in a public character, received orders to have 
Te Deum ſung, and fire-works played off, in 
place under their juriſdiction. It may be truly faid, 
that never had the advancement of any perſon to the 
papal dignity been celebrated with greater magnifi- 
cence : however, this could not prolong a moment 
the duration of Leo's pontificate, who lived but a 


few days afterwaide, and probably was dead at the 
very 
See the particulars of the two ſubſequent conclaves in Matthieu, 


ibid. 698. and other hiſturians, 


„The making Leo XI. Pope,” ſays Du-Plefſis-Mornay, ſpight. 
fully, “ coſt the king 300,900 crowns,” Life of M. Du-Plegise 
Mornay, b. ide p. 395» 
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very time when theſe honours were paying him in 


France ,. 

His majeſty was in ſome degree comforted for the 
loſs of this Pope, by the perſon whom the conclave 
choſe for his ſueceſſor; this was Paul V. formerly car- 
dinal Borgeſe: two things concurred to his electic a, 
which made it highly agreeable to his majeſty, the 
favour the French nation ſhewed him by her cardi- 
nals, and his own perfonal merit, which rendered 
bim worthy of that diſtinction, and which they hoped 
to ſee rewarded by a happy pontiſicate. Two car- 
dinals thus ſucceſſively places by his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty on the throne, left Europe no room to 
doubt of the high eſteem he was in with the Ita- 
lians : the king was ſenfible of it himſelf, and the 
extreme — it gave him was ſufficiently ſeen 
by the orders he iſſued immediately after receiving 
the news of the new pontiff's advancement (which 
was on the 25th of May) to celcbrate it with the 
fame rejoicings as Leo the XI's had been, except 
only, that no fire-works were played off; the reaſon 
his majeſty gave for this omiſſion, to thoſe who might 
poſſibly be offended at it, was, that this piece of re- 
ſpect had been paid to the cardinal of Florence as an 
ally of the royal family : as to the reſt, all was per- 
formed with the ſame ſplendor, and the king himſelf 
was prefent at the Te Deum, which he ordered to 
be ſung at Fontainebleau. I received on tnis occaſion 
three letters from bis majeſty of the ſame date, which 
were merely ceremonial upon my different offices, 
and as a perſon in « public character; he likewife 
addreſſed to the chancellor, Sillery, and to me, a 
diſcourſe, in which he gave a relation in form of 

what had juſt paſſed in the conclave. 
Paut V. did not diſappoint the hopes that were 
conceived of his pontificate ; the Roman council 


+ He was taken ill on the 29th of April, on his return ſrom the 
proceſſion to 8. John de Lateran, which is nde on the new P ope's 


taking poſſeſſion of his dignity, and dice the 27th, 
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ſeemed to purſue exactly the ſame meaſures they had 
done under Clement VIII. Nothing was preſcribed 
to Barberini, who was ſent into France in the qua- 
lity of nuncio, beyond what had been done to car- 
dinal Bufalo; and he was ordered by cardinal Aldo- 
brandini, and by his holineſs likewiſe, to addreſs 
himſelf only to me, in whatever affair he had to ſoli- 
eit. I know not what cardinal Bufalo (from whom 
this advice certainly came) could have faid to my 
advantage, in preference to fo many other perſons, 
who carried, even to fervility, their treſpect and at- 
tachment to the holy fee. My brother, in a letter 
he wrote to me at that time, told me, [ could not too 
highly acknowledge the obligations | was under *© 
this cardinal, or repay with too much warmth of 
friendſhip, the regard and eſteem he expreſizd for 
me. 

Tuis letter of Bethune's is dated November the 
12th ; for he was ſti'] at Rome, although he had de- 
pended upon returning to France immediately after 
the pope's inſtallation ; but ſome new orders which 
he had received detained him, and he did not return 
till ſeveral days after the date of this letter, His ho- 
lineſs ſo much regretted his being recalled, that he 
would have wrote to the king, to entreat he would 
continuc him his ambaſſador at Rame, if my brother 
had not prevented him. He had entirely got rid of 
that appearance of timidity, reſerve, and perhaps 
coolneſs, which he had ſhewn at the beginning of 
his negotiation ; and as ſoon as he was accuſtomed 
to the buſineſs tranſacted at the Roman court, 
had changed it into a wiſe and prudent confidence, 
from whence he diew all the ſucceſs he could 
hope for, in thoſe affairs which were intruſted to 
him. The pope contiaued to pay him the highel: 
honours, and gave orders, that he ſhoul be receiv- 
ed, and treated with the moſt diſtinguiſhing marks 
of reipect, in ail the cities of his dominions through 


Which he paſſed, All this I advance with ſo much 
Vor. IV. L 1 
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the more freedom and ſecurity, although upon the 
faith of cardinal Du-Perron my friend, who thought 
himſelf obliged to write to me upon my brother's 
departure, as this cardinal gave the ſame account to 
the king, and repreſented to him that no one was bet- 
ter qualified than Bethune, for a place in the council 
for foreign affairs, in what regarded Italy ; as he 
had a full and perfect knowledge of all that related 
to that country 1. 

In this letter Du-Perron thanked me, for having 
ſupported him with his majeſty, againſt thoſe who 
Had endeavoured todiſappoint him in his expectations 
of the poſt of great almoner, which had Jately been 
Promiſed to him; as alſo for ſome triſling ſervices his 
brother had received from me: he added an article 
relating to La-Fin. This man, who has been men- 
tioned in marechal Biron's proceſs, had; by an effect 
of his natural levity of temper, left France, and em- 
braced the proteſtant religion. The king, who ob- 
ſerved him heedfully, as he did all who had once 
given room for ſuſpicion, cauſed him to be ſtopped 
in Italy, and impriſoned in tbe tower of Nonne. 
La-Fin applied to cardinal Du-Perron, who had for- 
merly been his friend, to procure him the favour of 
being carried into France and tried there, if it ap- 
peared that there was any juſt grounds for complaint 
againſt him, or if not, that he ſhould be ſet at liber- 
ty; and Du-Perron intreated my intereſt with the 
kings in favour of La-Fin's requeſt. 

Be letter which, of all that I received from the 
other fide of the Alps, deſerves moſt notice, is that 
the pope took the trouble to write to me, and of 
which, being very long, I ſhall only give the ſub · 
ſtance here. As in appearance the pope wrote to 

me 


Cardinal D'Oſſat himſelf, though, according to all appearances, 
* being ſatisfied with M. de Sully's — in regard to him, 
ſpeaks in the moſt advantageous terms of that ambaſſador, in his let- 
ter to the king, of the 10th of December, 1601, in that o M. de 
Vilteroi, of the ad of December, 1602, and ſome, 
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me on the ſubject of my brother, he began wich 
praiſing, in the higheſt terms, his conduct, his 
iety, and his behaviour, full of reſpect and deference 

r all the cardinals, and himſelf, before he was ad- 
vanced to the pontificate. From this his holineſs 
paſſed to the regret he felt that the obſtacles I raiſed 
to my converſion, hindered him from teſigning him- 
ſelf as openly as he would other a iſe have done to 
the friendſhip he had for me. His piety and his zeal 
furniſhed him with a thouſand motives to perſuade me 
to change my religion; he aſſured me, that if he was 
not with-held bythe ſtation be filled, he would with- 
out heſitation, come into France, and labour him- 
felf to convert me: he propoſed to my imitation the 
examples of the antient counts of Flanders, my an- 
ceſtors, particularly that of Saintł Alpin de Bethune, 
for whom he had been told I had a great veneration : 
to theſe he added the examples of the firit ſaints, and 
moſt illuſtrious kings of France; which naturally 
introduced the eulogium of the preſent king, and 
afterwards that of Clement VIII. on account of the 
ſervices I had rendered this pope, for which he 
thanked me with great warmth of affection, as well 
as for all the good offices which the apoſtolical legates 
and nuncios of his predeceſſors and his own had te- 
ceived from me. This brief, which was every 
where filled with pathetic exhortatians to change 
my religion, concluded with the moſt ardent prayers 
for that event. 

I ANSWERED this obliging letter with all the re- 
ſpeR and deference it deſe@cred, without ſaying any 
thing upon the article of my change of religion: I 
was ſatisfied with praifing the virtues and great 
qualities of his holineſs, with aſſuring him of my 
profound reſpect for his perſon, my readineſs to ſerve 
him, and ardent defire to be uſeful to him: my 
whole letter was filled with the moſt grate ful acknow- 
ledgments for the ſentiments he profeſſed for me, 
and the moſt earneſt wiſhes 1 his praſperity; and, 

- wich- 
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without affecting my religion, I forgot no inſtance 
of reſpect due to the character gf a ſovereign prince, 
and to that in particular which a whole church gives 
to the pope : and therefore did not ſcruple to make 
uſe of the expreſſion of kifling his feet; which doubt- 
leſs would have diſpleaſed my brethren the prote(- 
tants. Paul V. upon his receiving this letter, ſaid 

blicly, that it gave him more pleaſure than any 
thing which had happened during his pontificate : he 
read it twice over ſucceflively, ſay ing each time, 
that I had done him too much honour : he laviſhed 
many encomiums upon the ſtyle and turn of expreſ- 
fion, and ſaid, that my praiſes of him had robbed him 
of ſome of thoſe he had de ſigned to give me. He was 
eager to thank me by a ſecond brief, if Du-Perron 
himſelf had not oppoſed an exceſs of kindneſs, which 
might have produced ſome inconverience to me, 
This cardinal was witneſs of the pope's exclamations 
in favour of me ; for my letter being written ia 
French, he was ſent for by his holineis to interpret 
it. Du-Perron ſtill continued to reſide in Rome, 
which drew him into very conſiderable expences : 
he obſerved to me, that, in the (ſpace of one year on- 
ly, he had laid out above twenty thouſand crowns, 
in the expences gf his journies, his entry, the con- 
clave, furniture, and habits for himſelf and his 
- houthuld ; all which had reduced him to ſuch neceſ- 
fity, that he intreated me to oblige the farmers of 
his abbey of Lire to pay him, they having refuſed to 
make their uſual remittances, under pretence of an 
arret of council relation; to the claims he had upon 
certain woods, 

ALL the reſt of Italy began to entertain the ſame 
favourable diſpoſitions for France as the holy fee, ex- 
cept the duke of Savoy, who was ſtill influenced by 
the Spaniſh policy, as may be conceived by the new 
inttigues, carried on this year for the duke's intereſt 
by a man named Chevaiier, With regard to Spain, 
France fiill continued upon its former footing wo 
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her; they were at peace indeed, but that peacecloud- 
ed with diſguſts, and embittered by reciprocal com- 
plaints. 

Tus negotiations which had commenced between 
the Spaniſh court and the States of the United Pro- 
vinces not fucceeding, hoftilities were renewed as 
ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted them to take the field. 
The king of Spain ſent to the Swiſs Cantons, to de- 
mand a paſſage through their terrxories for the troops 


he ſent into Flanders, that they might avoid taking 


their route by Ponte de Gréſin, which would have 
greatly retarded their march, To obtain the grant 
of this requeſt, he told them, that his troops ſhou'd 
paſs through theis States by twenty at a time, and 
that their number ſhould not exceed two thouſand. 
He added, however, another thouſand afterwards. 
'The king, when he received this advice from Cau- 
martin, believing that Spinola, who was to com- 
mand their troops, would take the ſame route, thought 
it would not be impoſſible for prince Maurice, at 
the head of a party of French ſcouts, to ſeize upon 
this general's perſon, which, ſaid Henry, will be 
„ worth one victory.” He wrote to me tocommu- 
nicate this hint to Aerſens, and through him to the 
prince of Orange ; that I was informed almoſt im- 
mediately afterwards, by a Spaniſh courier, who 
paſſed through Paris in his way to Flanders, that 
Spinola had altered his route, and would arrive in 
Paris in three or four days : which produced ſuch a 
change of meaſures, that his majeſty thought him- 
ſelf obliged to render his paſſage as ſecure to him 


as if he had paſſed through the French territories. 


Spinola requeſting the hanour of an audience of his 
majeſty, this prince believed that he had orders to 
make him ſome new propoſals. 'This, however, was 
an inference not made by me; and when Hen 
mentioned it to me, I replied, that Spinola, think- 
ing the road through Paris the ſhorteſt as well as the 
ſecureſt, he cogeeived it 1 duty at the ſame time 
3 to 
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to pay his reſpects to his majeſty; and that I was 
perſuaded he would talk to him only of general 
things, though perhaps he wiſhed to have it other- 
wiſe believed in Flanders : accordingly it fell out juſt 
as | had imagired. 

SP:NOLA divi''ed his army into two bodies; he 
gave the command of one to ccunt de Buquay +, 
with orders to paſs the Rhine vith it between Co- 
loge ard Bonne, where he afterwarc's threw up in- 
trenchments to hinder other troops from attempting 
this paſs. Whatever was the defign of the Spaniards 
by this work, it ought ta have rouſed the German 
p:inces from their lethargy. The other body Spi- 
n:la had led towards Friefland, where the allled 
army follened him a leng time, The report which 
Wos tread in . of this genetal's death, was no 
bener tcunded then that oi bis being beaten, which 
prevailed tome time afterwards, It was foreſeen 
that he had a defign upon Linghen, although this 
was a very ſtrong place; and meansofa he march- 


ed thither and inveſted it. By means ofa Mmcle which 
was cut by prince Maurice, Spinola Was himſelf be- 
ſieged in his quarters, and his trenches laid under 
water; ſo that it was believed he would be obliged 
to abandon his enterprize ; in u hich caſe it might be 
expected, that the prince would beſiege and carry 
the fort Patience. Yer, notwithſtanding this, Ling- 
Hen ſurrendered in September, which was all that 
was done this campaign. Spinola was, on the 24th 
of September, ſtil] before the place he had taken, 
and had carried his views no farther than to put him- 
ſelf out of a condition to be attacked. The troops 
of both parties were greatly diminiſhed ; prince 
Maurice, on his fide, threw ſuccours into Covoerden 
and Breton, which covered and ſecured Friefland. 
Du-Terrail, in the mean time, at the head of ſome 
ſupplies ſent him by Spinola, attacked and ſurpriſed 
Bergen - op- zoom, but he was repulſed with ſome — 

HIS 

+ Charles de Longueval, count of Buquay, 
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Tuts man was a French officer, and one of the 
ſeditious cabal ; he thought proper to retire to Ant- 
werp, and offered his ſervice to the arch-dukes. His 
majeſty was not ſo much offended with this proce- 
dure, although he had promiſed him, in a letter he 
wrote expreſly for that purpoſe, that he would do 
nothing _ his duty, as he was for his hav- 
ing corrupted Dunnes, the younger Nangis, and 
Chef-boutonne, who it was reported were preparing 
to go thither with a whole company. A footman 
belonging to Du-Terrail was arreſted in Auvergne, 
whither he had brought fome packets, but all of lit- 
tle conſequence. He endeavoured to prevail upon 
his wife to come to him in Antwerp, by highly ex- 
tiling the friendſhip and civility he received there. 
The fame example had been ſet by Saint- Denis- 
Mailloc, and fume other gentlemen, who had viter- 
ed their ſervice to the arch-dukes; in which hey 
certainly neither acted like good politicians, nor du- 
tiful ſubjects. 

| Tris was but one of the leaſt cauſes of complaint 
which Henry had againſt Spain. The ſupport which 
that crown gave to the French mutineers; the part 
ſhe had in their meetings at Limoſin and Perigord ; 
the enterprizes which, in concert with them, ſhe 
meditated upon the towns and coaſts of Provence ; 
were grievances of a higher nature: and, all well 
weighed t „ his majeſty was of opinion, that 
he ought to ſpare himſelf the trouble of making them 
uſeleſs reproaches, or of doing himſelf juſtice by 
ſuch means as would have given the Spaniards 
reaſon to reproach him ia their turns: he was even 
more ſolicitous about the ſtrift obſervation of the 
laſt agreements he had made with them on trade, 
than, after fuch a conduct, they could have expec- 
ted. Captain Yvon Baudelonis brought a Spaniſh 
veſſel into Rochelle, which the commander alledged 
was Dutch, and belonged tothe prince of Orange : 
the Rochellers thought it _=_ duty to acquaint the 
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King with it, who, in his anſwer, praiſed their con- 
duct, quoted to them the article of the treaty on that 
ſubject, which was in expreſs words, and cauſed the 
ſame ſatisfaction to be given to Spain which her am- 
bafſfadors could have demanded. 

Tre council of Madrid, ſtruggling between their 
n2*?ur2] haughtineſs on one fide, and a conſciouſneſs 
of their own weakneſs, and the need they had of our 
aſũ ſtance on the other, knew not in what manner to 
tehave to vs: the ſame ſpirit actuated them in all 


their proceedings, and made them, at one time, en- 


 eavcur to diſunite us from the States; at another, 
cmplain vehemently, that under pacific appearance, 
with refpect to them, we acted as their real enemies. 
hey atierwards affected a ſtrict correſpondence with 
-ngland: but none of their artifices ſucceeded. The 
king, fecure in the ſecret knowledge of his own 
1!;engih, deſpiſed their threats ;z and myſelf in parti- 
<ulzr was too well acquainted with the diſpoſition of 
the king of England, to believe that he would ever 
do more for them than he could be prevailed upon 
to do for us. 

Tuer were, beſides, upon ſuch ill terms with his 
Britannic majeſty, that it was not JS for them 
Jong to ſave theſe appearances ; for as they never 
ſtaid a conſiderable time in any country, without 
giving proofs of that ſpirit of cabal which they ex- 
erciſed throughout all Europe, James had notice of 
tome of their — practices in his dominions, which 
inflamed him with rage againſt them. Indeed there 
needed no leſs than ſuch a diſcovery to recal this 
prince ko his firſt engagements with me, which had 
ſuffered fome injury during the following years by 
that faral prejudice in favour of pacific meaſures 
which I have already mentioned, or rather by a real 
timidity. Beaumont, whoſe embaſſy was at its 
cloſe, was ſurpriſed to find James reſume this ſub- 
je& himſelf, and talk to him in terms very different 
from thoſe he commonly made uſe of. He gave him 
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letters for Henry and for me, and likewiſe a verb il 
charge, that when he rendered an account of his 
negotiatian to the king of France, he ſhould inſiſt 
particularly upon that article which regarded the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the empire, which was what he dwelt upon 
molt in his letter to Henry: he exhorted him to join 
from that moment with him in endeavours to reſtore 
to the cleCtors, before the death of the preſent em- 
peror, the freedom of election, with all theic other 
rights; and effectually to exclude the ſon, brother, 
or moſt diſtant kinſman of his Imperial majeſty, from 
a poſſibility of gaining the empire, by preventing 
any one of them from being named king of the 
Romans. And, laſtly, to have it decreed, that the 
perion, whuever he might be, that was to fucceed 
the Emperor, ſhould renounce all pretenſions to the 
kingdom of Bohemia, | 

BEeaumMoxT, when at his return to Paris, he ex- 
ecuted the commiſſion given him by his Britannic 
majeſty, told the king that he had a letter from this 
prince for me, which, as I was then at Chacelleraut, 
his majeſty opened. He was deſirous of trying if 
this new policy would find any favqurers at court ; 
and for that purpoſe he communicated this ſcheme 
of king James with regard to the Empire to two or 
three of his miniſters, but with ſome reſerve, and by 
way of conſulting them upon it, taking care not to 
give them any hint of his great deſigns. On this 
occaſion Henry found no flatterers : there was not 
one of them who did not give a proof that he was 
capable of oppoſing a ſcheme which appeared to him 
unreaſonable and unjuſt. Henry ſtopped there, and 
waited for my return, to examine it more cloſely with 
me. But as this converſation turned upon many 
particulars, which appeared of ſuch conſequence to 
his majeſty, that he made me ſwear not to diſcover it 


to any perſon whatever, that oath obliges me now 
to ſilence “. 


® I do not know whether the uncertainty wherein this prince for 
L 5 
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Henry, when he gave me my letter from king 
James, read it to me himſelf ; his Britannic majeſty 
there informed me of the propoſal which he had en- 
joined Beaumont to make to the king, and repre- 
ſented to me the intereſt I had in ſupporting it, in a 
manner which, though general, had nevertheleſs fo 
direct a view to the reflections I had made to him on 
this ſubject, that I could not doubt but he would, 
from time to time, be more convinced of the reaſon- 
ableneſs and utility of that plan of policy I had ſketch- 
ed out to him. I ſhall not repeat the aſſurances of 
friendſhip and efteem with which this letter was 
filled. Beaumont was commiſſioned to make me 
many more in. his name : neither was he forgot. 
King James beſtowed fo many praiſes upon his per- 
ſonal merit, and his ſkill in buſineſs, as raiſed him 
highly in Henry's eſteem. If this prince had been 
ſtill ignorznt of the confidence his Britannic majeſty 
placed in me, his letter was ſufficient to convince 
him of it: he indeed appeared much pleaſed with it, 

and 


ſome time remained, was not at leaſt a part of this ſecret : whether 


he ought not to get himſelf declared emperor : he even thought it ne- 
ceſſary to ſubmit this deſign to the examination of his three miniſters, 
whom he called together to give their opinions on it; as appears from 
the $474th vol. of the MSS in the king's library, where their deli- 
berations on this matter are related at large. It is remarkable, that 
thoſe three, ſcarcely in any one inftance, happened to be of the ſame 
ſentiments : in the preſent caſe, one adviſed him to get himſelf elected 
Emperor; the ſecond diſſuaded him from it; and the third (more fa- 
veurable to the houſe of Auſtria) would have perſuaded him to act in 
favour of the arch-duke Matthias. The king, adds the author, 
* who had attentively liſtened to this laſt, roſe up, and opening the 
„% window to Jet in the freſh air, raiſed his eyes and hands towards 


« heaven, and ſaid aloud, May it pleaſe God to form and create 


« in my heart the reſolves I ought to take on what you have ſaid, and 
« men ſhall execute them; Adieu, gentlemen, I muſt take a walk. 
„% Thus ended this conference.” Though this project did not abſo- 
hutely claſh with his grand defign, there is nevertheleſs a reaſonable 
foundation for doubting whether he actually ever formed it: it is 
highly probable the whole was only a feint, concerted between him 
ana the duke of Sully, to put his council on a w ſcent in regard 
tothe great armaments he was making: the count of Beaumont, his 
ambaſſador at London, according to Siri, Ibid, 166, endeavoured to 
inſpice him with this notion. 
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and commanded me to cultivate his friendſhip care- 
—— 
ful 

Wa have now ſeen the political ſtate of almoſt all 
Europe except Germany ; there are perhaps fome ob- 
ſervations ſtiH to be made upon the ſeveral Germanic 
cantons; but that little which is to be 
known with reſpect to our affairs, will mix itſelf im- 
perceptibly with what I have to ſay of the feditious 
cabal in France. This article will lead us into ſuf- 
ficient length, as it was the occaſion of my j 
into Poitou this year, and of his majeſty's to Limo- 
_ took up four of the fineſt months of the 


Tun reader has doubtleſs, eve this, reſlected upon 
the extravagance of an aſſociation, compoſed indif- 
ferently of Roma catholics and z the 
Roman catholics, Spaniards, and the proteftants, 
French. A party acting upon intereſts fo oppoſite, 
that nothing but continual violence could conciliate 
them; a body of which the duke of Bouillon was the 
head, and Spain the foul. In this flight view it ap- 
pears fo ſingular and monſtrous, that the reader can- 
not any dangerous conſequences from a 
confederacy ſo ill ſorted, I indeed had always the 
ſame opinion of it: but as all factions which include 
re acts of diſobedience againſt the ſovereign 


cannot but be very prejudicial to the ſtate, even ſup- 


poſing that they are diſappointed in their principal 


aim, yet it muſt be acknowledged, that good policy 


requires we ſhould make uſe of every method to hin- 
der them from forming, or when formed to ruin 
them : the rebels were in this cafe ; they had neither 
prudence in their refolutions, nor much appearance 
that they would ever produce any worthy to be fear- 
ed. However, as it was not fit to ſuffer ſuch attempts 
to be made with impunity, his majeſty neglected 
none of the informations he received, and which 
this year were more numerous than ever, Murat, 

L 6 licu- 
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lieutenant general of Riom, wrote to me the begin- 
ning of March, that he had very lately been imſorm- 
ed of ſome important particulars; for the truth of 
which, altho' he could not anſwer, yet he thought 
- himſelf obliged to communicate them to me; and 
Ehat I might be better able to judge of them, the 
ſame perſon from whom he received them was the 
bearer of his letter. 

As ſoon as I began to examine this man, I per- 
ceived, from the firſt queſtions I aſked him, that his 
diſpoſition would involve fo many perſons of the 
higheft quality at court, -that withcut going any far- 
ther, I judged it of conſequence enough to require 
that his majeſty ſhould be preſent at his examina- 
tion. The king was then at Saint Germain; I 
wrote to him, and, in cyphers, which he only un- 
der ſtood, marked the names of mneſe perſons. The 
king came to Paris immediately, to examine this in- 
former himſelf, who affured him, that all thoſe per- 
ſons (and he named them) held correſpondences in 
the chief cities on the coaſts of Provence and Langue- 
doc; all which he ſpecified, namely, Toulon, Mar- 
feiiles, Narbonne, Bayonne, Blaye, and ſome others; 
that the count of Auvergne was upon the point of 
making an attempt upon Saint-Flour when he was 
arreſted; that all theſe ſecret practices were favoured 
by Spain, and the money diſtributed for that pur- 
poſe, furniſhed by this crown. According to this 
man, the conſpirators had already received ſeveral 
thouſand piſtoles from the catholic king, expe ded 
ſtill more, and even depended upon ſome ſupplies of 
troops; which however, he ſaid, would not be ſent, 
until they had openly declared themſelves enemies of 
the ſtate, by the invaſion of thoſe places before men- 
tioned, and of many other maritime forts. 

Tur truth of theſe accufations appeared very 
doubtful, from a circumſtance which it is apparent 
did not eſcape Murat; and this was, that the infor- 

mer 
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mer had been a domeſtic of Calvairac “, in whoſe 
houſe he might indeed have heard ſome converſation 
on theſe ſubjects : but why advance as certain, what 
had been there propoſed as merely poſſible? He had 
received ſome bad uſage from his maſter, and doubt- 
leſs the deſire of revenge ſtimulated him to this pro- 
ceeding : what cannot that motive do, joined to the 
hope of gain ! which it was well knowa was ſo much 
the greater, as the diſpoſitions which were made, 
appeared of more conſequence to his majeſty. I he:e 
needed not fo many conſiderations to induce him to 
agen matters beyond the truth. 

CAN, with much more certainty, relate what 
paſted in the fynods and other particular aſſemblies, 
which were held by the proteſtants in Poitou, Sain- 
tonge, Angoumois, and the neighbouring provinces. 
In theſe aſiemblies, a ſpirit of revolt and mutiny al- 
ways prevailed : among other very bold propoſals, 
it paſſed by a plurality of voices, that his majeſty's 
permiſſion ſhould be aſked to call a general aſſembly 
of the proteſtants, without explaining to him the 
motive of this requeſt, or the ſubject to be treated 
in the aſſembly. The king, to whom their peti- 
tion was actually preſented, did not refuſe to com - 


ply with it, but declared (as he had a right to do) 


that he would preſcribe to them the place, the mat- 
ter, and form of this aſſembly, and ſend thither a 
perſon to repreſent himſelf: Chatclleraut was the 
place he appointed, and myſelf the perſon wha 
was to appear there, with a commiſſion, to take 
care of his majeſty's infereſt. The proteſtants, thoſe 
1 mean who fomented the ſeditions in this body, 
would rather, I believe, have had their requeſt de- 


nied, than granted upon ſuch conditions: they al- 


ledged, that, if I joined the title of the king's re- 


preſentative to the quality of governor of the pro- 


vince 


John de Sudrie, baron of Calvairac, a gentleman of the provinta 
of Cu: cl, 


+ Lite of Du-Pleiſis-Mornay, b. II. 
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vince in which this afſembly was to be held, nothing 
could ſhield them againſt the authority I ſhould not 
fail to arrogate to myſelf. It may be imagined that, 
at this time, my brethren expected lefs favour from 
me than the moſt abhorred papiſt. | 

Tu method which the rebels had recourſe to, 
was to preſent another petition to his majeſty, figned 
dy two or three, hundred perſons at leaſt; in which 
they declared, that, upon more mature deliberation, 
they found it neceſſary to entreat he would defer cal- 
ling this aſſembly. As ſoon as Henry was informed 
of this diſpoſition of the proteſtants, he had expec- 
ted to receive another petition from them, and, in a 
letter which he wrote to me from Fontainebleau, 
dated March the zoth, he deſired I would adviſe him 
what to do upon this occafton : I had received the 
ſame information as his majeſty, and uſed my ut- 
moſt endeavours to diſcover the true ſtate of things; 
for which purpoſe, the journey I had taken the pre- 
ceding year into Poitou was of great ſervice to me: 
however, nothing appeared to me very poſitive, ex- 
cept that three or four of the moſt ſeditious amongſt 
them had endeavoured to raiſe ſome diſturbance ; but 
with ſo little ſucceſs, that the fires they had kindled, 
evaporated in ſmoke. I may venture to affirm, that 
my letters and diſcourſe to the leaſt prejudiced per- 
ſons in the party, with my ſolicitude in other reſpects, 
had greatly contributed to reduce matters to this 
point. This it was, upon which the advice and the 
anſwer the king demanded of me turned. 

IT is certain at leaſt that his majeſty never heard 
more of this ſecond petition which had made ſo much 


noiſe, and by that he was ableto gueſs the nature of 
all thoſe other reports: but he ſtill continued to re- 
ccive, in the beginning of April, ſo many new infor- 
mations, and thoſe of fuch conſequence, and in ap- 


# 


dri.en along with the torrent. It was reported, 
and that even by the firſt preſident of Toulouſe, and 
many 


arance ſo well founded, that he ſuffered himſelf to 
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many other perſons in Guienne, that the prote ſtants, 
both in that province and in Languedoc, had utter- 
ed many diſreſpectfual ſpeeches againſt his majeſty : 
e A 
deputation, to prevail upon him to is t for 
holding the aſſembly at Chatelleraut. In — let- 
ter, dated April 7, Henry ordered me to come to him 
the day after Eaſter, to aſſiſt him in taking a reſolu- 
tion upon theſe new letters, and to be preſent at the 
reception of the proteſtant deputies; and laſtly, to 
explain to them his intentions in ſuch a manner, as 
became his majeſty to uſe with ſubjects who, in ſome 
meaſure, preſumed to give laws to their ſovereign. 
It is certain, that although this prince had been wil- 
ling to take the trouble of doing this himſelf, he was 
not in a condition ; for during this whole month, 
he was aflited with frequent returns of the gout, 
which had obliged him to have recourſe to a remed 
that never failed : this was a proper regimen, which 
he obſerved with = ſtrictneſs during part of the 
month of May. Of all his council, he had no ond 
about his perſon but Sillery, and him his majeſty did 
not think fit for ſuch a commiflion. 

ALL theſe circumſtances I relate from Henry's let- 
ter, Which he concluded with telling me, that he 
would permit me to return to Paris as ſoon as thi: 
affair was terminated. In my anſwer which | 
wrote to this prince, while I attended his orders fer 
my departure, I repreſented to him two things, 1 
which, in my opinion, no reply could be made and 
theſe were, that if his majeſty would Hot belle, 
what however was abſolutely certain, thac al! tho, 
informations which were given him, ether with 
great myſtery or great noiſe, wr n&t bins hut the 
murmurs of ſome perſons hircd expictly fo; ut pure 
poſe in the provinces, he wzs hn mull ro blame 
to ſuffer his peace to be thts. iiroed,, when it was 
in his own power to re.uce theſe robe i ee, 
It was upon thele traniaciions, this ny none? 
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ſuggeſted thoſe ſuſpicions of me to his majeſty, which 
produced that diſguſt J have given an account of 
in the former book: and it may be eaſily imagined, 
that while that diſguſt continued, he had no incli- 
nation to chuſe me ei.her for his confidant or his 
agent with the proteſtants. My return to favour 
happened in the manner I have already related: he 
told me, that he could not give a more convincing 
proof of his being perfectly cured of all his ſuſpi- 
cruns, than by confirming me in the employment 
he had at firſt deftined for me. I iptreated this 

riace to fend any other perſon rather than me to 
Chatelleraut, inveſted with his authority, becauſe [ 
was apprehenſive of affording, without deſigning 
it, ſome new matter for calumny : but Henry rea- 
ſoued in a quite different manner; he bel:eved, that, 
aſter what had paſled, he owed to himſelf, to me, 
and to my acculers, ſuch an ineonteſtable proof of 
his good opinion of me, as the ſhewing me to the 

ubiic in a poſt, wherein the ſacrifice he expected 
| ſhould make him of my neareſt intereſts, would 
ſet my innocence in the cleareſt point of view, and 
filence all malice and detractiof ; and added gra- 
cicuſly, that my enemies themſelves had juſt put 
him upon his guard againſt their infinuations, there- 
fore I had nothing to fear. Then after twice em+ 
bracing ne, with all his ufual expreſſions of tender- 
neſs, he ordered me to return to Paris, to put all 
affairs in ſuch order, that they might receive no pre- 
judice from my ablence; to draw up memorials of ail 
thoſe which related to my commiſſion ; and to com- 


poſe myſelf the inſtructions which I was to receive 


in wiiting from his hand, and with the conſent of 
his council. | 
Ir King, in the mean time, went to paſs part 
cf June at Saint-Germain. In the beginning of this 
menti, a defuct:on of humours fell upon his foot “, 
* © ] went tothe orſenol,”” ſacs Henry IV. ſpeaking of one of his 


Gt; cf tg zart, „ with my une; M. de Sully lald to me, Sire, you 
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which he hoped to diſperſe by the exerciſe of hunt- 
ing, taking the precaution to have his boot cut open 
upon the part affected: while this fit laſted, he was 
not able to apply to any buſineſs, although, as 
he wrote me word, the preſervation of one half of 
his kingdom ſhould depend upon it. When his diſ- 
order was abated, he returned to Paris, where he 
prepared for his journey to Monceaux, after giving 
all the neceſſary orders for my departure. 

I puT down on paper, all the queſtions I deſired 
to be reſolved, with regard to the ſeveral parts of my 
function, as repreſentative of the king; the anſwers 
to which were to make up the groum of the in- 
ſtructions upon which I had jun agreed with his 
majeſty, This paper I ſent to Villeroi and Freſne, 
who returned it with anſwers to each queſtion, 
adding, that if I found them ſatisfactory, I might 
reduce them to ſuch a form as I judged proper. I 
was teſolved to have two of theſe papers, one more 
general, and the other in the form of a particular 
memorial, joined to the former: theſe two papers te- 
gulated the manner in which I was to ſpeak and act 
with the proteſtants, as I am going to thew. 

Ueow the firſt view, the occaſion of the aſſem- 
bly at Chatelleraut, did not appear of ſuch impor- 
tance as it really was, either with reſpect to the 
king or the proteſtant body, being granted for no 
other purpoſe but to examine the deputies ſent by 
this body to his majeſty, the term of whoſe offices 
was expired, and to appoint others to ſucceed them, 
an affair which did not require ſo ſolemn an aſſem- 
bly as this was likely to be, But, upon a cloſer 
examination, we ſhall find, that the real aim of 


ſome 


ic have money and never ſee it: which really is true enough; for 
J am ſatisfied with knowing I have money, without amuſing my- 
* ſelf with the plcaſure of looking at it. We went together to the 
% Baſtile, and he ſhewed ns what was doing there: I aſſure you, at 
«© that inſtant I was attacked by the gout, which broug t to my mind 
* the proverb, Thoſe who have the gout, havg riches” Matthieu, 
vol, II. b. iii, p. 613. 
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ſome of the chief heads of the proteſtant party, was 
to take advantage of this aſſembly, to extend their 
rights, and to procure the grant of new favours and 
privileges; a deſign which his majeſty couid not 
better return, than by ſeizing likewife this opportu- 
nity to recal them, with more ſolemnity, to the ob- 
ſervation of the old regulations, the wiſdom and 
utility of which were ſufficiently evinced by the 
effects they had produced; and, inſtead of ſuffering 
them to be infringed, to give them new force, and 
exact a more ſtrict obedience to them; ſo that after 
this, the proteſtant body in France, being perſuaded 
of the rectitude of the king's intentions, and of 
his firm reſolution to maintain his rights, muſt 
either reſolve openly to deſpiſe his authority, cr ra- 
turn with ſincerity to their duty; this was the prin- 
cipal point of my commiſion, 

To attain this end, I was enjoined to fix their 
view principally upon the edict of pacification iſſued 
st Nantes, as a fundamental picce, which might 
ſerve them equally for a rule to judge of their con- 
duct towards the king, and his towards them. 
I was to ſhew them that this edict, which had ſuf- 
. fered ſo many miſinterpretations, being the baſis cf 
their liberty, the proof of their fidelity to their king, 
of their attachment to the public good, and of thoie 
ſentiments which their religion itfelf cught to in- 
ſpire them with; if they obſerved it exactly, they 
would neither ſwerve on one fide, or the other, any 
more than Henry had done, who had religiouſly ful fil- 
led all the obligations it had laid upon him. The free 
exerciſe of their religion, the peaceable enjoyment of 
«heir eſtates and employments, the gentleneis of the 
overnment,the tranquil, but ſolid ſituation of affairs, 
ily confirmed and ftrengthened the ſecurity of 
thoſe promiſes made by the prince, well known by 
a long train of effects; and laſtly, by the ſatisſac- 
tory anſwers he had given to every thing of impor- 
tance expreſſed in their memorials ; all theſe ome 
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ſo many pledges of faith in him, which the proteſ- 
tants ought to return by ſuch inſtances of ſubmiſhon 
and gratitude, as a good and indulgent prince has 2 
right to exact from his ſubjects: their own intereſt 
likewiſe made it neceſſary for them to follow this plan 
of condug, fince, if they juſtly conſidered the true 
ſtate of things, it was theyonly who run any riſques 
by an infraction. 

Tus inference to be drawn from all theſe con- 
ſiderations, and which I was ordered to repreſent 
to the aſſembly, was, that they ought to appear far 
from having a deſign of demanding that any altera- 
tion ſhould be made in the edict of Nantes; ſuch 
as that of being impowered to chuſe themſelves a 
head, either within or without the kingdom, any 
other than the king himſelf, who mericed that title 
from them on many accounts. As it could not be 


foreſeen what othes demands the proteſtants would 


bethink themſelves of making, left it tome to 
chuſe proper arguments either for denying, or elud- 
ing them : I was only ordered to hem to them in 
plain terms, that for the future they uſt not expect 
ſuch general aſſemblies would be permitted ; and 
that this, which his majeſty had conſented ſhould be 
held, to inſtru them altogether in their duty, and 
to exhort them to fulkl it, ſhould be in the place of 
that which they had reſolved, in the laſt ſynod of 
Gap, to entreat his majeſty to grant them. 

Tux reaſons for this ceſſation of extraordinary 
aſſembles were ſufficiently plain; for they were con- 
vened, either on account of ſome affairs relating to 
the diſcipline of the church, ſome matters of law 
and police, or laſtly for ſome favour they wanted to 
obtain of the king: for the firſt, the proteſtants 
have their provincial ſynods, which his majeſty, 
by aboliſhing the extraordinary aſſemblies, made no 
encroachment upon. All he demanded with reſpect 
to them, and certainly nothing could be more juſt, 
was, that they ſhould confine their deliberations to 

religious 
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religious affairs; whereas, under this pretence, they 
often treated of ſuch as related merely to the civil 
government. If the deſign be to ſettle ſomething 
relating to the adminiſtration of juſtice and the po- 
lice, there is no reaſon for excepting them from the 
general rule, by which all controverted matters of 
thoſe two kinds, are referred to the tribunals of the 
judges, and the ordinary magiſtrates ; and laſtly, 
thole which are matters of favour, and depend mere- 
ly upon the king's indulgence, are to be treated by 
way of peti;ion and ſupplication : nothing is more 
uleleſs than thoſe great expences and commotions, 
which an extraordinary aſſembly occaſions, for an 
affair in itſelf of little importance. 

THERE was another reaſon for ſupprefling theſe 
aſſemblies, which, although I cannot diſguiſe, I may 
ſoften a little, by barely ſaying, that they often gave 
occaſion for judgments not very favourable for the 
proteftant party; for the public are willing enough 
to ſhut their eyes upon wiſe and prudent determina- 
tions, though not to the intrigues of the diſaffected, 
who, in theſe tumultuous aſſemblies, remain con- 
founded with perſons more equitable. but whoſe 
proceedings are leſs taken notice of, If it happened 
that any of theſe articles, or others of the ſame na- 
ture, ſhould be conteſted at Chatelleraut, it was left 
to me to put an end to them in whatever manner I 
judged beſt ; and I was even permitted to take thoſe 
advantages which the profeſſion of one common 
. faith afforded me, to merit their confidence and en- 
gage their votes; it was only in caſes of obitinacy 
and declared diſobedience, that I was obliged to in- 
form his majeſty, and ſuſpend all reſolutions, till I 
had reccived his orders ; as likewiſe not to ſuffer the 
aſſembly to break up without his leave. 

W1TH reſpect to the article of the deputies, it is 
neceſſary to inform the reader, that the preteſtants 
always kept two men in their party at court, one for 


the eccleſiaſtic order, the other for the ſecular ; they 
were 
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were to treat with his majeſty's miniſters, or with 
the prince himſelf, upon all affairs neceſlary to be 
communicated to him, and to receive his orders 
concerning them. Theſe deputies entered upon this 
office by election, which was renewed every three 
years, when others ſucceeded to their place, If we 
go back to the ſource of this inſtitution, we ſhall 
not find that the proteſtants had any legal title to 
this pretended right of reſidence and romination of 
the deputies, which they aſſerted ſo ſtrenuouſly; it 
was not mentioned in the edits, nor even in the 
writings that contained theſe private articles, which 
were ſometimes ſeparate from the treqties : it was 
only a cuſtom merely tole:atzd and firſt introduced 
on account cf the refiſtance ſcme ſovereign courts 
made to regiſtering the edict of Nantes, and only to 
be continued till :h2t was done. However, bis ma- 
jeſty had no inc!.nation to deprive the prateſtants of 
this privilege; ail he required, and this was one of 
the principal paints of my commiſſion, was that, 
for the nom.nation of thoſe deputies, they ſhould 
adhere to one of thoſe two methods preſcribed by 
him to their own deputies, when they de red leaie 
to hold the afſembly, and, if poſſible, to the ſecond, 
by which his majeity expected that the prateſtants 
ſhould preſent to him the names of fix perſons cho- 
ſen from their body, out of which he ſhould name 

two who were moſt agreeable to him, 
Ir might poſſibly happen, that the heads of the 
arty would endeavour to elude thoſe regulations 
which his majeſty propofed to get received in the 
aſſembly, and for that purpoſe affect to confine 
themſelves to this fingle queſtion ; an artifice I was 
likewiſe to prevent, As to the affair of Orange, 
which it was certainly expected would be brought 
upon the carpet (as indeed it was) I had orders to 
repreſent to them, that Henry had laboured in vain 
to manage it ſo as that this city, which he could 
not refuſe to reſtore to the prince of Orange, might 
by him be left to the French proteſtants, All _ 
vre 
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fore that could be done upon this occaſion, was to 
prevail upon Maurice, that in the room of Blaccons, 
who commanded there, and who himſelf deſired 
permiſſion to leave it, he would place a proteſtant 
officer as his lieutenant, whom they might oblige to 
take the oath of obedience to his majeſty. I ſhall 
reſume this affair in the ſequel. Such were my ge- 
neral inſtructions, dated July 3d, 1605, and ſigned 
Henry and Forget. 

ALL the difference between theſe general inſtrue- 
tions, and the particular memorial joined to them, 
conſiſted in this, that the latter made no mention of 
the declared ſubject of the aſſembly, but was con- 
fined to ſome other queſtions which might probably 
be diſcuſſed there, and tended to prevent thoſe de- 
ſigns from being effected, which it was ſuſpected the 
heads of the cabal would endeavour to get the mul- 
titude's approbation of. This detail, which was 
not inſerted in the firſt writing, becauſe there was a 
probability of its being needleſs, was however of 

reat uſe to me; and it was upon that account, that 
made a ſeparate memorial of theſe inſtructions. 

THEY imported, that I ſhould not ſuffer the aſ- 
fembly either in their debates or in writing, to ad- 
vance any thing injurious to the pope, or to ſtir up 
again that trifling doctrine of Antichriſt, worthy of 
the ſynod of Gap, where it had taken birth ; that 
no perſon ſhall have a feat in the aſſembly in the 
quality of a deputy, from any individual whatever, 
not even from Leſdiguieres himſelf; that they ſhould 
not, as they had done in that ſynod, receive letters 
from foreign princes, particularly from the duke of 
Bouillon. It ſeemed of importance to his majeſty, 
that an ungrateful ſubject, ſuch as Bouillon, ſhould 
be publicly known to have rendered himſelf unwor- 
thy of any favour from his ſovereign. The manner 
in which others, who might be ranked in this claſs, 
ſhould behave in the aſſembly, was to regulate the 
treatment they were to receive from me. 


Is the quality of preſident of the aſſembly, dee 
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bis majeſty earneſtly wiſhed they would confer upon 
me, and which, on this occafion, he would not 
have been offended with me for accepting, ſhould 
not be ſufficient to give weight to what I ſaid to 
them, I was to join to it the authority of governor 
of the province; and, as opportunities offered, and 
the diſpoſition of their minds required, I might 
give them to underſtand, that the king was not ig- 
norant of the deſigns of the ſeditious proteſtants 

ided that from thence they did not conclude, he 
was informed of the places where they were carried 
on. 

THERE was fo much the more appearance that 
the article of the cautionary towns given to the 
proteſtants would be diſcuſſed, as the term, to which 
the poſſeſſions of theſe places was prolonged by his 
majeſty, was now near expired ; and if this ſhould 
happen, I was to hint, either to the aſſembly in 
general, or the deputies in particular, that, pro- 
vided his majeſty found in them that readineſs to 
comply with his meafures, as he required, he would 
willingly agree to a farther prolongation. I had 
orders not to give them any abſolute aſſurances of 
his favour, but to mention it as what might be grant- 
ed, and to promiſe I would obtain it of his majeſty : 
although I had then in my poſſeſſion the letter of 
grant for that prolongation, I only obliged myſelf 
to keep it ſecret, till I received the king's com- 
mands to make uſe of it. 

As to thoſe fortified towns which had been given 
to the duke of Bouillon, and which from thence 
forward were to have no ſhare of the funds deſtined 
by the king for their maintenance, they were to be 
declared for ever excluded from the advantage, as 
likewiſe from all hope of ever being paid the ſum 
promiſed by the edit of Nantes for the ſupport of 
the garriſons. This ſum at that time, amount- 
ed to five hundred ſeventy-three thouſand four 
hundred and thirty-two livres, of which ninety 

thouſand 
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thouſand livres had been already cut off, Nor were 
they to expect a new appropriation for thoſe funds 
which had been aſſigned them. I had already re- 
ceived ſome petitions upon theſe ſeveral ſuppreſſions; 
to which I always anſwered, that I thought this pro- 
ceeding of his majeſty abſolutely juſt. Laſtly, by 
this wiitfhg I obliged myſelf to do nothing without 
Henry's advice; with whom, from that moment, I 
began a regular intercourſe of letters, moſt of them 
very long, and ſeveral in cyphers. This memorial 
is dated July, 4, ſigned by his mejeſty, and counter- 
ſigned by Villeroi. Two days afterwards I ſet out 

on my journey, 
QoEEN Margaret's reſidence at the eaſtle of Uſſon, 
ave her frequent opportunities of hearing news 
of the jebels; and as ſoon as the was informed that 
I was upon the road to Poitou, ſhe thought herſelf 
obliged to acquaint me with all the particulars 
which had come to her knowledge: ſhe hail like- 
wiſe ſome affairs of ger own to impart to me, which 
I ſhall take notice of after I have related thoſe which 
concerned my journey. For this purpoſe ſhe came 
fiom Uſſan to Toury, from whence ſhe wrote to 
his majeſty, telling him the motive which had in- 
duced her to take this ſtep, and the earneſt deſite 
ſhe had to confer with me. I had left Paris, taking 
my route through Roſny and Lavinviile, two hours 
before the meſſenger who brought this letter for his 
majeſty, and another for me, arrived. The king ſee- 
ing by his own letter and by mine, wbat this prin- 
ceſs deſired of him, ſent La-Varenne after me on 
the gth of July, to deliver me a letter from him, in 
which he told me, that he ſhould be glad if I would 
viſit queen Margaret, although I ſhould be obliged 
to leave the road to Chatelleraut, and go back as far 
as Orleans. La-Varenne gave me the letter queen 
Margaret had wrote, dated from Toury, July 7, 
by which I learned that this princeſs waited for me 
between Paris and Orleans; and that I might 2 
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fail to meet her, ſhe ſent Rodelle her maſter of the 
horſe, to deſire I would come as far as Orleans, if 
I did _ _ — _ O00: 
ſpared me the trouble of going ar ; for, upon 
my arrival at Cercote, I was informed that ſhe was 
there likewiſe. My wife having aceompanied me to 
Roſny and Lavinville, I brought her td Cercote with 
me, that ſhe might take advantage of this opportu- 
nity to pay her reſpects to this princeſs. 

T was ſtill ſo early in the morning when I arri- 
ved at Cercote, that queen Margaret was not up ; 
however, ſhe ordered me to be admitted into her 
chamber, where I had the honour to confer, with 
her a full heur before fhe aroſe. We reſumed our 
converſation after ſhe was dreſſed, and ſpent the 
whole day in the ſame manner. 1 ſhall not repeat 
the police and obliging things this princeſs ſaid te 
me: but what I had been told in general by Murat, 
concerning the civil factions, was minutely particu- 
lariſed to me by her and Rodelle. They named a 
great number of perſons of the firſt quality in Pro- 
vence and Languedoc, and even fome of the rela- 
tions of the duke de Montpenſier and cardinal Joy- 
euſe, who were engaged in the conſpiracy : ſome 
of theſe perſons had been in the ſecret of matechal 
Biron's deſigns, and had afterwards joined them- 
ſelves to thoſe whom they found determined to pur- 
ſue them. The revenge of this marechal was not 
one of their leaſt motives; and they made uſe of 
the fame methods he had done to excite a rebellion 
among the people. Beſides thoſe towns which, as 
we have ſeen, the conſpirators endeavoured to ſur- 
priſe, they had views likewiſe upon Beziers, Nar- 
bonne, and Leucate. All theſe informations queen 
Margaret and Rodelle offered to ſupport with evi- 
des ces ſo clear, as would not, they ſaid, leave me 
the leaſt room to doubt of their certainty. I gave 
his majeſty an exact account of what I had heard, in 
a letter I wrote to him from Cercote, dated July 14. 
I likewiſe ſeat hima lift of the conſpirators names, as I 
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had received it from queen Margaret and Rodelle, 
but I ſtill perſiſted in my former opinion; nor, in all 
had ſaid to me, did I find occaſion to alter it. 

T is certain, however, that theſe informations 
were too circumſtantial and well ſupported not to 
merit ſome belief; for Rodelle had been himſelf of 
the cabal, and had left it, only through a reflexion 
upon the raſhneſs of all their meaſures. He told 
me, that La-Chapelle-Biron, and above thirty gen- 
tlemen more of his acquaintance, had taken the 
ſame reſolution to leave the cabal, and inform his 
majeſty of all they knew, provided they could be ſure 
of obtaining the pardon they would implore of him : 
that they had applied to him to take this ſtep in their 
favour ; and this he proved by the letters they had 
written to him for that purpoſe. He added, that 
they had violent ſuſpicions that my journey to Poi- 
tou concealed a ſecret defign of feizing them: that 
they had prevailed upon queen Margaiet to declarg 
their intentions to me, and the earneſt defires they 
had to efface the remembrance of their error, by 
their future fidelity and ſervices to his majeſty. All 
this was ſufficiently clear, and I had no doubt of it 
remaining : but they endeavoured in vain to per- 
ſuade me that the whole kingdom was in a flame, 
while I ſaw only an incontiderable number of rafh 
zealots, whom it was eaſy for his majeſty to cruſh, 
whenever he would condeſcend to treat as a ſerious 
matter, a deſign which deſerved only deriſion and 
contempt. For what remained, as often as I at- 
tempted to examine ſtrictly into theſe informations, 
in appearance of ſuch weight, and ſupported with 
ſuch proofs, I always found that the falſe greatly 
exceeded the true, 

In this, however, Henry was of an opinion con- 
trary to mine: he thought the ſlighteſt diſturbance 
within his kingdom merited all his attention, be- 
& cauſe, faid he, the French were ever fond of no- 
« yelties, and eagerly admit every change.” He 
often complained, in his anſwers to my * 
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that ſome of his other miniſters had as flight a no- 
tion of the preſent evil as myſelf : he was more 
confirmed in his apprehenſions, when a memorial 
from Vivant fell into his hands, which exactly 
agreed with all that had been told me by queen 
Margaret and Rodelie. He diſpatched. orders im- 
me: 1ately to Vivant, to ſend him the perſon from 
whom he receive thoſe informations; and to me, 
to make, in concert with Vivant, as foon as I ar- 
rived at Chatelleraut, the ſtricteſt inquities into 
every thing that concerned this cabal. Vivant be- 
ing one of the proteſtant deputies to the aſſembly, 
this quality might poſſibly render me ſuſpected by 
him: the king, however, had taken care to obvi- 
ate this difficulty, by writing to him that he might 
place an entire confidence in me. The letter paſſed 
through my hands, with a precaution that Vivant 
ſhould not be named in the affair, left, by loſing his 
credit with the proteſtants, he ſhould not have it in 
his power to ſerve his majeſty effectually with them. 
As to Rodelle, and the other gentſemen before men- 
tioned, Henry approved of the reſolution I had taken 
with queen Margaret to ſend them to him: he 
heard what they had to ſay, gave them his orders, 
and ſent chem back to perform the promiſes 
made him, to labour there for his ſervice, This 
prince never regretted any expence which thefe 
emiſſaries and informers put him to. 

SUME of them had intercepted the copy of a let- 
ter written ta the duke of Bouillon, by one of his 
confidants, whom they ſuſpected to be Saint-Ger- 
main-de-Clan, and brought it to the king : this 
perhaps was the cauſe of his increaſed vigilance. I 
thall give an account of this letter here, that the 
reader may be able to judge whether the inferences. 
that were drawn from it at Monceaux were altoge- 
ther juſt. It made part of the packet which Henry 
ſent me from this place. Saint-Germain, ar who- 
ever this correſpondent of Bouillon's was, by this 
— | M 2 lettez 
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letter endeavoured principally to perſuade him, that 
it was neceſſary he ſhould ſend ſome perſon in his 
name to the afſembly at Chatelleraut, who might 
ſupport his intereſts there; or write at leaſt a letter, 
which his friends might produce. The very conſi- 
derable part the duke ated among the proteſtants, 
the neceflity of proving his innocence, and the ad- 
vantage to be acquired from ſhewing how much he 
ſuffered for the common cauſe, the general intereſt 
of the whole party, his own credit to be maintain- 
ed with foreigners, the ſolemnity of this aſſembly, 
and the example of that of Gap, were ſo many mo- 
tives which in the beginning of this letter were urged 
with the utmoſt earneſtneſs to move him. 

Tux reft was a confuſed maſs of conjectures, in- 
ferences, and precautions, on the ſubject of this 
aſſembly ; all intended to prove, that the proteſtant 
church had nothing to hope or expect but from his 
efforts alone. The author of this letter ſuppoſes, 
that Henry had totally forgot all his former pro- 
miſes ; and that he openly ſacrificed the proteſtants 
to their moſt cruel enemies; as proofs of which, he 
alledged the connection between the king's council 
and that of Rome, the immenſe ſums which he ſaid 
were expended to make a pope, the rejoicings for 
His election, and the favour the Jeſuits enj „ (uf- 
Keciently ſhewn by the demolition of the pyramid. He 
afterwards conſidered what, in the preſent circum- 
ſtances, might be the reſult of the afſembly ; and 
preſaged nothing but mizfortunes, as well on account 
of the timidity of the party, as the artiſices the king 
would make uſe of to obtain his ends. 

Hens I began to appear upon the ſcene, and it 
may be eaſily gueſſed what fort of figure I made. 
According to the author of this letter, I had pro- 
poſals to make, which could not fail of removiag 
all difficulties ; among others, that of prolonging 
the time for the poſſeſſion of the cautionary towns. 
Saint-Germaia hoped contrary to his firſt hopes, | or 
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rather, to reaſſure Bouillon, depended upon my ar- 
tifices with reſpect to the choice of the deputies all 
failing, and reaſoning his own way upon the ſtrug - 
gles he ſuppoſed I ſhould have in my mind between 
my conſcience, which could not yield to adopt the 
policy of the council, and my ambition, which 
would not ſuffer me te make the pope and the pa- 
piſts my enemies, he ſometimes faw no probability 
that I would take upon myſelf a commiſſion which 


_ I could not execute to the king's ſatisſaction, with- 


out betraying my religion ; nor ſerve my religion, 
without expoſing myſelf to unavoidable dilgrace. 
He likewiſe ſaw nutning but obſtacles and difficul- 
ties in ſuch a commiſſion, which I ſhould never be 
able to ſuxrmount. As he did not know that his 
majeſty, beſides leaving the general places of ſecu- 
rity to the proteſtants, would eonfent alſo. thæ the 
individuals of that body ſhould keep thoſe they were 
at preſent in poſſeſſion of; and believing that this 
circumſtance alone was ſufficient to alienate theic 
affections, he triumphed. in my perplexity and con- 
fuſon: he alledged, that the king had ſaid, the per - 
fog. whom he ſhould ſen d in his name to the aſſ m- 
bly, would have nothing to do but to declare his 
will there. Upon theſe words, he affirmed boldly, 
that rather than go to any place in my government. 
where the people would not pay me the honours I 
thought due to me, nor even allow me to be preſcnt 
at their conſultations, I would find reaſons to get 
myſelf difpenſed with from taking that journey; er 
at the worſt, if I ſhould go, Saint-Germain engage 
to the duke of Bogillon, that all my authority ſhould 
not hinder the aſſembly from giving his letter a re- 
ſpectful reading, or his deputy an honourable recep- 

tion. | 
Tre misfortune was, that the weakneſs of this 
Cuke's partizan's was à point ſo generally known, 
that, notwithſtanding all this ſhew of confidence, 
and oftentation of power, his friend was obliged to 
1 3 Con- 
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confeſs, that the coldneſs of the provinces, and the 
neglect of the party, with reſpect to him, was v 

great. And having thus ſpared the duke's confuſion 
by theſe ſoftened expreſſions, he approved of the 
<autjon which Bouillon had been the firſt to adviſe 
Mould be uſed when he was mentioned, which was, 
not to take any demand for him in his name, which 
was the leaſt liable to oppoſition ; but confine them- 
ielves to remonſtrances from the proteſtant body in 
general, upon the depriving bim of his places, re- 
fuſing him juſtice, his baniſhment, and the perſe- 
cution he was expoſed to on account of his zeal for 
his religion. He conſidered what danger might be 
»pprehended from a letter written in this form to 
the aſſembly, and finding none, although they ſhould 
even pay no regard to it, and, ſuppoſing the worſt, 
ſacrifice it to the king ; he exhorted the duke of 
Bouillon to write ſuch a one, giving it as his opi- 
nion, that it ſhould not be made public at firſt 
but, being read on a ſudden to the afſembly, derive 


ſome advantage from thoſe firft emotions of compaſ- 


Tonwhich it was Hkely to excite, He added, that 
the party would look upon it as a ftroke of great 
conſequence for the duke, if the letter, inftead of 
being preſented to the aſſembly by one ſingle per- 
ſon, ſhould be brought thither by the deputies from 
the upper and lower Guienne, where his fortreſſes 
were — or that they ſhould appear to have 
undertaken the commiĩſſion of themſelves, or, what 
was {till better, by the orders of their provincials. 
Tunis was the letter which made fo much noiſe 
at court. To the packet his majeſty ſent me, Sil- 
Je: y thought proper to add a letter from himſelf up- 
on this ſubje& alone. Sillery was the perſon whom 
Henry kept near him, and who was then employed, 
2s well in reconciling the prince of Conti and the 
count of Soiſſons, at that time at variance with 
each other, as in the affair of Orange, which 
according to the advices his majeſty received 2 
Et. 
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Lefdiguieres and others, was taking an unfavour- 
able turn, When I read the copy of this letter to 
the duke of Bouillon, I was convinced that the 
court would take a falſe alarm at it. I ſaw nothing 
in the contents which did not confirm me in my 
opinion that the ſeditious party was very inconſider- 
able, careleſs, unſteady, deftitute of all reſources, 
and far from any intention to undertake any enter- 
prize of importance; and that Bouillon, who had 
more experience than the reſt, would not engage 
in ſuch extravagant ſchemes as were propoſed to 
him one after the other, ſchemes without order or 
connexion, and leading to no fixed end, ſince there 
was nothing but confuſton to be expected from 
them. In a word, amidft that falſe courage which 
is inſpired by great preſumption, and notwithſtand- 
ing that affectation of fine policy, I thought I could 
plainly perceive diſunion among the members of 
this body, and deſpair in its leader. I therefore per - 
ſiſted in my former opinion, and declared my ſenti- 
ments freely in the anſwer I ſent to Monceaux ; al- 


though probably, by doing fo, I rendered my fin- 


cerity a little doubtful ; but I comforted myſelf by 
the reflection that thoſe ſuſpicions would laſt at moſt, 
Hut till the diſcovery of this myſtery, which would 
be effected by the aſſembly at Chatelleraut. 

As for the other aſſertions in this letter, I can aſ- 
ſure the reader, that I never felt thoſe ſtruggles and 
perturbations of mind, which the writer of it, and 
many other perſons, attributed to me upon the 
choice I was to make, between ſerving my prince, 
and my religion; ſince in reality, id this affair, I 
ſaw no foundation for making fuch an alternative. 
A common prejudice prevails among all ſects of re- 
ligion; a man is never ſuppoſed to be a ſincere pro- 
fefſor of the one he has embraced, unlefs he ſup- 
ports it obſtinately, even in ſuch points where it is 
moſt viſibly wrong. Upon this footing, I confeſs, 
the method I was determined to purſue might, by 
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the author of that letter, and thoſe who judged like 
bim, draw upon me the epithets of falſe brother, 
de'erter, and if they pleaſe, traitor : however, it 
was not the approbation of ſuch as thoſe that I pro- 
poſed to obtain, but of perſons who, of whatever 
party or religion they were, would, in their judg- 
ment of my conduct, preſerve the ballance of equity 
and d ſintereſtedneſs. If ever religion admits of the 
aii ance of policy, it ought to be of a policy pure 

imple, and upright as itſelf; any other may indeed 
appear to ſerve it, but does not in reality, and ſooner 
or later never fails to ruin it. 

Having determined to be guided by no other 
tfnciple in my tranſactions with the aſſembly, I 
tt.ought I could not too carefully avoid all appzar- 
ances of affectation or diſguiſe in my conduct; that 
thoſe who were influenced by an impruvent zeal, 
or actuated by a ſpirit oFcabal, might have no hopes 
of gaining cr ſeducing me; therefore, from the be · 
ginring, I ſhewed myſelf (clicitous to ſupport, on 
this occaſion, that character by which all France 
was to know how I would act on every other; that 
is, of a man as finctre!y attached to the true prin- 
ciples of the proteſtant religion, as incapable of 
drau ing the falſe conſequences which many of the 
proteſtants did, cr of approvinz their irregular pro- 
ceedings. The ſpeech I made at the opening of the 
aſſembly, which lafted half an hour, was wholly 
calcula. ed to produce this effect, without troubling 
myſelf to conſider whether it would give pleaſure or 
offence to the greateſt number. 

I BEGAN by reprefenting to them, that, among 
fo many perſons blindly devoted to the will of the 
prince, his majeſty would not have fixed upon a 
perſon to treat with them whoſe unſhaken conſtancy 
to his religion was ſo well known, if he was more 
ſolicitous to ſupport or increaſe his rights, than to 
perſuade their judgments and gain their hearts: that 
this reaſon was ſufficient to make them place _u_ 
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ſolute confidence in all that I ſhould ſay or do, ſince 
I certainly had not waited for this moment baſely to- 
betray my religion. But I declared to them, at the 
ſams time, that they muff expect to ſee me as zeal» 
ous for the intereſt of my prince, when it did not 
injure what I owed to my religion and the general 
good, fince ig was incumbent upon me to juſtify, 
to his majeſty himſelf, the choice he had made of 
me; and to fupport, in the view of the whole 
kingdom, the reputation of 2 prudent and upright: 
miniſter ;_ which I flattered myſelf I now enjoyed, 
L invited- them to ſhare this honour with me, obſer- 
ving, that here honour and policy were the 
ſame. Fhis poiat indeed I found moſt difficult to 
perſuade Them of; and. when they heard me aſſert, 
that their cautionary cities had no fence but their own. 
good inclinations, they, inſtead of taking my worde 
literally, looked upon them as a paradox, or a figure 
in. oratory. 

NoTHING, however, was more certain: and to- 
ſhew the proteffants, that the firſt foundation of 
their policy was falſe, I entered upon the diſcuſſion 
of this principal point ;: that is, the keeping of their 
towns, in which they fancied their greateſt ſtrength 
conſiſted; and concerning which, po informed, 
they were incited to make very earneſt and very bold 
repreſentations to his majeſty. I ſhewed them, that. 
the great number of little paltry places which they 
held under this title, was fo far from being advan- 
tageous to them, that they would haſten their ruin, 
if ever they had an attempt made upon them by a 
king of France, the preſent king eſpecially, to- 
whom many of their officers were attached; becauſe 
that not having any fortreſs fo mean, or gcvernor ſo 
inconũderable, who would not pretend to the ho- 
nour of making ſome reſiſtance, it muſt necefſfarily 
happen, that their tolerable cities, which were about. 
ten or twelve in number, muit ſuffer greatly from- 
th.s uſeleſs diſperſion of their ſoldiers and ammuni- 
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tion, and from time to time fall into the Wands o 
their enemies; I did not even except Leſdiguieres ® 
their Achilles, provided that he waited for this ex- 
tremity, to ſeparate himſelf from them : in reality, 
without judging too raſhly of this officer, it might 
be confidently afferted, that the only religion capa- 
ble of fixing him, was that which could fecure him 
in the poſſeſſion of his riches, and the authority he 
had always exerciſed throughout his province. Some 
other proofs of his being but lightly attached to the 
doctrine of the proteſtant church, might be produced. 
I am obliged to diſcover in this manner the real 
principles of Leſdiguiereres, becauſe it was one part 
of my commiſſion, to ſbew that the moſt ſecret diſ- 
poſitions of the party were not unknown. 

Tun conduct of Du-Pleſſis was very different, 
but ſtill more to be pitied : this man, in whom an 
ardent zeal for his party held the place of experi- 
ence and military virtue, had taken it into his head 
to fortify his caftle of Saumur, and did it in ſuch a 
manner, that to defend it would require a garriſon 
of eight thouſand men, with ammunition in propor- 
tion. I defired to know where Du-Pleffis would 
procure all this, ſhould he be attacked unexpectedly; 
and added, that what I ſaid to them was not by way 
of information, fince I was not ignorant that they 
were condemned to know . 


The Catvinift writers have treated the conſtable de Leſdigu eres 
in the fame manner we ſee them treat all thoſe who abjure their re» 
ligion. La Vaſſor is the moſt cruel, and the duke of Sully one of 
the moſt moderate of his enemies; he is not the only one who be- 
lieved that his deſire to be made conſtable, was a ſmall inducement to 
bis converſation. ** After the death of the conſtable, de Luvnes, ſays 
% Amelot de La-Houffaye, Lewis XIII. ſent the fieur Claude de 
„% Bullon to the marechal de Leſuiguieres, to acquaint him, that if 
„he did not actually become a catholic, he muſt not expect to be 
% conſtable, though that office had been promiſed him. Bullon, 
* who had long been a ffaunch Huguenet, going to the marechal, 
« aſked b'm aloud, Sir, do you believe the tranſubſtantiat ion ? I do, 
„ anſwered the marechal, who had gueſſed at the meaning of the 
% queitzon. Since you affure me of that, ſays Bullon, I inform ycu 
„that you will be made conſtable,” Art. Bonne, &. 
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of the deliberations in their provinces, as well as by 
their own loſſes; but only to ſhew them, that the 
king's council reaſoned juſtly upon their ſituation: 
and that if, notwithſtanding this knowledge, they 
were left in peace, that confideration ought to in- 
creaſe their gratitude and affection for the prince 
their benefactor. 

I THEN proceeded to acquaint the deputies with 
his majeſty's intentions, in a manner that would ad- 
mit of no doubt or equivocation : that they were 
for the future not to receive in their ſynods, or even 
in their houſes, any deputies or letters from foreign 
princes, cities, communities, or French lords 3 
namely, meffeurs de Rohan, de Bouillon, de Leſ- 
diguieres, de La-Force, Je Chatillon, and Du-Pleflis, 
becauſe the king would not ſuffer any affairs of im- 
portance to be treated of in his kingdom, without 
his participation : that upon no pretence or reaſon 
whatever, they were ever more permitted to hold an 
aſſembly like thoſe they had formerly held ; but if 
they had any requeſt to make to his majeſty, they 
were to apply to the deputies, who were allowed to 
ſtay at court for this purpoſe, and that it ſhould be 
expreſſed in the cahier of their province. I declared 
to them, that if they pretended, in this aſſembly, 
to take reſolutions contrary to theſe orders, beſides 
the other inconveniencies to which they would ex- 
poſe themſelves, they muſt expect to fee me make 
ufe of all the power annexed to my commiſſion, 
and all the authority granted to a governor in his 
province, to bring them back to their duty. This 
was the ſubſtance of my ſpeech to the aſſembly; 
leaving it to them to ſettle at leiſure the affairs of the 
deputies, and the cautionary towns, 

THis ſpeech and particularly the declaration 
with which I concluded it, gave great offence to 
many deputies of the aſſembly; it occaſioned ſeve- 
ral warm diſputes in their priyate conſultations, and 
four os five depu ations * of : thoſe: whole intereſt 
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it was that the aſſembly ſhould not proceed to more 
eſſential affairs, defired no de ter than to waſte the 
time in this kind of preliminary queſtions, and pro- 
trated them on pu But with a little induſtry, 
and ſome addreſs, I put an end to this uſeleſs pre- 
lude. The king highly reſented their not chuſing 
me preſident of the aſſembly ; though afterwards, 
altering his opinion on that head, he had adviſed 
me not to accept of it: he thought that, upon ſe- 
veral confiderations, I merited this honour from 
them; and ſaid publicly with great reſentment, that 


on this occaſion the proteſtants had given an equal 


proof of their diſregard to the public good, as jealouſy 
of me; but it is certain, that I was the firſt, and 
even the only one, who made any objection to it *, 
and this for reaſons which I wrote bis majeſty word 
I would tell him myſelf, and with which he would 
be ſatisfied. | 


* The author of Du- Pleſſis-Mornay's life, on the contrary, main- 
tains, that the duke of Sully endeavoured, by all the means he could, 


to get tumiclf choſen preſident, but that he had ahly two votes for b.m. 
ook ti. p 309. | 
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HE general aſſembly of the proteſtants at Chi» 

telleraut was already opened, when the king. 
received a letter from the duke of Bouillon, which 
was brought by a man named Ruſſy. In this letter 
Bouillon acquainted: his majeſty, that a liegue was 
actually forming among the German princes againſt 
the houſe of Auſtria; and that theſe + 65G - 


de ſirous of ſtrengthening themſelves with the power 


and aſſiſtance of his majeſty, had fixed upon him. 
tu be a. mediator between the king and them. On 
their part he gromiſed. a full. ſecurity to the bug 


EEE 


joy at his having found an opportunity 
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and kin : and on his own, he offered, wil 
an effuſion of the nobleſt ſentiments, to aſſiſt this. 
deſign with his perſon and forces, expreſſin _ 

en 
hinted at by Montluet, when in writing to him by 
the king's orders, he told him, that it was by real 
and effectual ſervices, and not by words only, that 
for the future he could perſuade this prince of the: 
purity of his intentions. 

Hen«y, at the receipt of this letter, was neither: 
much moved in favour of the duke of Bouillon, nor 
greatly pleaſed with the pretended ſcheme : far from. 
accepting an offer in appearance fe favourable to his 
deſigns, he was apprehenſive of raifing an unſur- 
mountable obſtacle to the execution of them by too- 
great precipitation ; beſides, the ſnare which Bouil- 
lon laid for him, was tes thinly diſguiſed to pro- 
duce the effect it was deſigned for. Nothing could 
be more Improbable, than that the German princes 
ſhould chuſe Bouillow to aft the part of a mediator 
and reconciler, he who was himſelf conſidered by 
the council of France as a criminal. Henry there- 
fore contented himſelf with telling Ruſſy, in anſwer 
to this letter, that the duke's informations were too 
indeterminate, and came too late. Bouillon would: 
certainly. have expected very little ſucce!s from this. 
artifice, if he had known that a letter, which he 
had written to the proteſtants afſembled at Chatel- 
leraut, fell at the ſame time into his majeſty's hands. 
This letter was a kind of anſwer to that which, «s 
we have obſerved, had been lately ſent to Bouillon 
by Saint-Germain-de-Clan, and it was well known 
was deſigned ſor him; though, in one part of it, 
he mentions Saint-Germain as a third perſon. By 
the contents, it was plain, that the letter he wrote 
his majeſty from Germany, was done with no other 
view but to induce the king to treat him more fa- 
vourably in the aſſembly, and to hinder him from 
ſuſpecting the true motives of his conduct. 
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Tre duke of Bouillon, in his letter to Saint. 
Germain, did not loſe ſight of his quality of chief 
of the party, ſince it was written with an intention 
to regulate the proceedings of the aſſembly. The 
nomination of the deputies was the articde firſt and 
principally conſidered in it: he gave his opinion of 
each of thoſe perſons who might pretend to this 
office, ſuch as La. Nous, Du-Pleffis, Bellujon, and 
Saint-Germain himſelf, in whoſe favour he gave 
his vote fur continuing him in his employment, 
from which he was now diſcharged, and intereſted 
himſelf ſo much in it as to exhort the proteſtants 
to unite their endeavours to make the election fall 
upon him: he beſtowed great praiſes upon La-Noue, 
but recommended it to them to give the preference 
to Saint-Germain, the office which they firſt exer- 
Ciſed at Geneva fo uſefully for the bang. affording 
a plauſible pretence for excluding him from the de- 

tation, without which it was probable he mighe 
be offended. He ſpoke of Du-Pleſſis, as of a man 
too obſtinately attached to his own opinions, and 
able likewiſe to make himſelf be liſtened to and re- 
ſpected by Leſdiguieres; which to the duke ſeemed 
ſo important a point, that he conſidered the want 
of that power in Bellujon almoſt as a crime. Bel- 
lujon, he allowed, had underſtanding, prudence, and 
addreſs, and, next to Saint Germain, had the beſt 
claim to the deputation. The perfect agreement 
between thoſe two might indeed produce miracles 
dut Bellujon's attachment to Leſdiguieres was, in the 
opinion of Bouillon, a ſtain in his character which 
could not be effaced : he would have done better to 
have owned freely, that he was jealous of the repu- 
tation Leſdiguieres had acquired in the party. Ano- 
ther fault which Bouillon attributed, equally and 
without exception, to all the candidates for the office 


of deputy, was that attention they diſcovered to their 
own interc{t, which however he conſidered as na 


objection, becauſe of its being ſo general. 
BoulLe 
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 BoviLLON next proceeded to ſpeak of himſelf ; 
and here vanity dictated every word. He informed 
Saint-Germain, that it was reported in Germany, 
the king was defirous of being reconciled to him, 
and that Parabere or Montluet would be ſoon ſent 
to him for that purpoſe; and, to remove all ſuſpi- 
cions of the truth of this affertion, he ſent him a 
letter which he ſaid Montluet had written to him, 
in which he defired him to apply to ſome perſons 
who might be able to effect a reconciliation between 
Henry and him. From all this Bouillon drew a 
thouſand conſequences, upon the conſideration they 
had for him in Germany, the great advantages 
which the proteſtant party received from him, and 
the fears with which he inſpired the king and his 
council : he was not willing to leave -his brethren 
in doubt, that he would not hear all the propofiti- 
ons his majeſty made to him, through an apprehen- 
fion that they were only ſnares which were laid for 
him, to deprive him of the authority he had acquired 
among the people. He lighily paſſed over the arti- 
cle of ſending fome perſon in his name to the aſſem- 
bly, and ſpoke of it as a thing ſubject to difficulties 
and upon which it was neceſſary to conſult Leſdi- 
guieres, Du-Pleſſis, and Saint-Germain. 

Bur he dwelt with a peculiar ſatisfaction upon the 
ſolemn aſſemblies which were held at his houſe, 
compoſed of all the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons in 
Germany, aſſerting that the — religion muſt 
neceſſarily receive the higheſt benefit from them. 
By the reſentment he here diſcovered againſt Leſ- 
diguieres, it was judged that the Jetter had declared 
his ſentiments of theſe ſo much Waſted aſſemblies 
a little too freely ; but the duke of Bouillon, to give 
a juſt idea of their extreme utility, aſſured his party, 
that the ſole apprehenfion of what might be re- 
ſolved upon there was ſufficient to diſturb Henry's 
repoſe, and make him uſe every method to gain 
bim. He added, that he had been often reproached 


by 
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by the perſons who compoſed theſe afſemblies, with 
not having made the court of France ſufficiently 
ſenſible of the advantages he poſſeſſed, and had re- 
ecived offers from them to take this trouble upon 
themſelves ; but that he had oppoſed this effect of 
their zeal, by repreſenting to them (with wonderful 
medefty) that the jealouſy which Henry entertained 
of him being the true cauſe of the difference be- 
tween them, their interceſſion would have no other 
conſequence but to augment that jealouſy, and pre · 
judice themſelves, without ſerving him. The only 
method by which Henty could be brought to reaſon 
(which he inſinuated was the opinion of this whole 
aſſembly of friends, as well as his own) was to re- 
cm h fear of — + . » -— te 
to a ty of granting them d 1 
ALL the notice this very "oth. letter deferved 
(if it be granted that it deſerved any) was to make 
uſe of it to prevent ſome demands which it was pro- 
bable might be made in the aſſembly ; for, as to the 
reſt, whom could Bouillon expect to impoſe upon 
by his. t boaſts? There is no neceſſity for 
ſeeking any other proof than what thefe ridiculous. 
rodomantados afford, that the ſeditious party had 
made no ions, either within or without the 
kingdom, for a revolt; that they did not yet un- 
derſtand each other's ſchemes, or had come to any 
explanation concerning their eommon and general. 
intereſt, With regard to this new pretended league in 
favour of the proteſtants, there was good reaſon for 
thinking of it as Leſdiguieres did: in one word, 
that it was the mere invention of Bouillon. Cau- 
martin never memtioned it in his letters to the king, 
al:hough he had a conference with the landgrave of- 
H. le concerning every thing that related to the 
duke of Bou:!ion ; and all the land grave defired to 
know of him was, if the king had really employed 


. Montluet in the -xprefſes his majeſty had fent to 


Sedan. The feaion which induced the r 
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of Heſſe to aſk this queſtion, was a report which 
had been ſpread in Germany, that his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty was endeavouring to get poſſeſſion of Sedan 
by ſurpriſe, and to ih the reformed religion 
there. It was plain that this report was raifed by 
Bouillon himſelf, who, taking occaſion from that to 
gratify his hatred of the king, inſinuated at the ſame 
time, that his city was ſo ſtrong, Henry could have 
no hopes of taking it but by a 2 this was, 
indeed, to poſſeſs the art of uniting together pre- 
ſumption, malice, and falſhood. All the duke of 
Bouillon's talents might be reduced to a great ferti- 
lity of invention, and conſummate dexterity in ſpread- 
ing reports difadyantageous to his enemies. Of the 
ſame kind was that which prevailed concerning the 
reſolution taken by the Swiſſes aſſembled at Baden, 
contrary to the intereſts of France, and proceeded 
from the ſame perſon; it occaſhoned, for a ſhort 
time, ſome appre 1 in the kingdom, as the 
buſineſs mentioned in the former year, in which the 
leagues of the Griſons were employed, ſtill remained 
unfiniſhed; but when it was found that Caumartiq, 


who would not have failed to have informed the 


king of it immediately if it had been true, was 
wholly filent concerning it, there was ſufficient room 
to believe, that it was only an invention of thoſe 
whoſe intereſt it was, that affairs ſhould not go well 

in thoſe cantons. | 
I couLD have wiſhed, that his majeſty bod ſhewn 
the ſame contempt for the informations of thoſe mer- 
cenary ſpies, whoſe numbers began to increaſe to 
ſuch a degree, that they became chargeable to the 
government; and I freely own, that I regretted 
thoſe large fums which were diſburſed, to pay this 
kind of ſervice, which on account of the intereſt 
thoſe from whom it wag received were governed by, 
either with regard to themſelves, to augment the 
garriſons of a City, or to procure a confiderable gra- 
tuity, was greatly ſuſpected by me. A certain man 
gave 
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gave information of an aſſembly which was to be 
held at Puy-laurens in the Upper Languedoc ; he 
gave a memorial of what paſſed there, and like- 
wife aſſured us, that he himſelf had been preſent. 
Another officer or ſoldier of Quercy prevailed upon 
Vivant to ſend him to the king, becauſe he ſaid he 
had been ſolicited by a friend of his at Sarlat to 
ſeize Domme“; and declared the names of thoſe who 
had ſpoken to them both upon this ſubject: this 
determined Henry to ſend Themmes thither to ſeize 
the perſons accuſed. All theſe informations were 
afterwards found to be either falſe, or exceſſively 
exaggerated, It was not my opinion that all pre- 
caution ſhould be neglected; on the contrary, L 
was the hrſt to adviſe the king to fend ſome truſty 
perſons to reſide in Perigord and Quercy, The 
king, to whom I was not accuftomed to ſpeak in 
this manner, conceived great apprehenſions from it, 
and I was obliged to 2 him that I had received 
no bad news from either of theſe provinces. 

Bur the method I would have preferred to all 
theſe little enquiries, as being both the ſhorteſt and 
moſt ſecure, was to give, from time to time, and as 
occaſions offered, examples of ſevere puniſhment, 
ſuch as the arret againſt the two Luquiffes, Provin- 
cial gentlemen. It was reſolved at the arſenal, that, 
before I went away, an attempt ſhould be made uſe 
of Ranchin, phyſician to the conſtable, who amuſed 
theſe mutineers ſo artfully, that the chevalier Mont- 
morency ſeized nine or ten of the faction altogether, 
with their two leazers, and confined them in the 
priſon of Aigueſmortes : they were fo indiſcreet, 
that, amidſt the confuſion cauſed by their firſt ſur- 
prize, they confeſſed themſelves guilty of carrying 
on criminal correfpondences with Spain. Henry, 
fully reſolved to puniſh them, ſent the chevalier de 
Montmorency and Ranchin, at their return from 
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this expedition, to Chantilly, to tell the conſtable 
that he muſt come the next day and prepare matters 
fur their trials. It was this plot which made his 
majeſty renew his deſign of taking a journey this 
year towards Provence. The report of an arma- 
ment of galleys being fitted out by the Spaniards at 
Naples, was a ſecond inducement. However, I ſaw 


no greater reaſon for taking umbrage at this arma- 


ment now than before, the Spaniards making almoſt 


the ſame preparatious every year, on account of their 
trade to the Levant. - 


Tun king was likewiſe informed, that ſome of 


the leading men in the aſſembly, ſought only to pro- 


long the time in uſeleſs debates, to the end that 
I might quit it through wearineſs, or that affairs of 


another kind might ſuffer by my abſence: and to 


effect this, had reſolved to make uſe of ſeveral pre- 
tences, ſuch as ſending the deputies directly to the 


king to propoſe their demands, or to bear their ge- 


thanks, as if the aſſembly was looked upon as 


uſeleſs. Henry ordered Parabere, who was going 


to his government, to confer with me concerning 
this repott, relying wholly upon my dil:gence to 


diſpatch the buſineſs of the aſſembly with ſpeed, but 


at the fame time completely. For which purpoſe, I 
reſolved to take meaſures, ſo much the more likely 
to ſucceed, as they flattered the vanity of the depu- 


ties. His majeſty alſo commanded Patabere to affift 


me in my endcavours to diſcover the authors of theſe 
intrigues, but he would not venture to truft him 
with the ſecrets of moſt conſequence ; and even 
when he ſent him to me to act in concert upon a 
certain memorial, he thought it neceſſary to ſend 
me this memorial by a another hand, that I might 
have time to examine it, and take ſuch. meaſures as I 


thought proper, before the arrival of Parabere. Henry 
did not act in this manner through an apprehenſion 


of his failing in his duty, but Parabere had one 
fault, which is only ſo with reſpect to 2 
co 
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could never believe ill of any one ; and another, 
which is generally joined to the former, a readineſs 
to contract friendſhips with all forts of men, whether 
ill or well affected tothe government : he was never 
moved with any thing that was ſaid concerning the 
French faction; and as often as the king mentioned 
the duke of Bouillon in his preſence, he never failed 
to juſtify his innocence, and attributed all the crimes 
that were alledged againſt him to the malice of his 
enemies. It was this prepoſſeſſion that made his 
majeſty, though he diſcovered all his diſpleaſure 
againſt the duke to Parabere, affign his former prac- 
tices againſt him as the cauſe, without giving any 
hint to him of the more recent proofs he had of his 
diſobedience ; it was my part alſo, to regulate my 
conduct with Parabere upon this knowledge. 

Bur ſetting afide all that was to the 
king, let us ſee what really paſſed in the aſſembly. 
The firſt meetings were as tumultuous and diforder- 
ly as I had expected they would be: the diſaffected 
party aſfiduouſty applied themſelves to imbitter the 
minds of others, and prepare them for ſedition, be- 
cauſe they thought it would be more difficult to in- 
flame them afterwards, if they ſuffered the aſſembly. 


to take 2 peaceable turn. y therefore had re- 


courſe to their accuſtomed arts, and induſtriouſſy 


confirmed the falſe reports they had raiſed, that the 


king was going, to aboliſh their Maps. cance] 
their ſynods, to take advantage of the preſent afſem- 
bly, to declare all the penſions. he was accuſtomed to 
give to the minifters of the proteſtant religion ſtruck 
off from the accounts of his revenues. Henry, 
when he complained of the averſionof the proteſtants 
for him, and for thoſe whom he employed in affairs. 
of Kate, uſed ſometimes to fay, that they deſerved 
to be deprived of their penſions, offices, and govern- 
ments. Theſe words were reported to the aſſembly, 
as proceeding from a fixed reſolution, and were con 
ſtrued into à poſitive declaration. Us 
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As I was not i t from what ſource thoſe en- 
venomed allegations proceeded, after having 
ſented the falſehood of them, I reſolutely op 


repre- 
poſed 
their making any demands in this aſſembly, in the 
name, or on the part of Bouillon, Leſdiguieres, and 
Du-Pleflis ; nor would I ſuffer any perſon to ſpeak 
there, but thoſe that had a claim to that privilege, 
by their quality of deputies from the provinces. I 
cauſed it to be privately intimated to Du-Pleflis, 
that I left it to his choice, either to ſtay voluntarily 
from the aſſembly at Chatelleraut, or to come there 
as a mere ſpectator, and as a private man. This 
mortified him extremely ; but he took the firſt part, 
either that, deſpairing of ſucceſs, he was willing to 
avoid the blame of any reſolutions taken .in his ab- 
ſence, although contrary to all his ſchemes, or that 
he promiſed himſelf ſome reſource, or perhaps venge- 
ance, by procuring an inſurreQtion in the aſſembly 
in his favour. In effect, he fo fixed the deputies 
from Dauphiny in his intereſt, that cried out, 
nothing could be done without him. But I took 
my meaſures ſo well, that I made the preſence of 
Du-Pleffis as unneceſſary as that of Bouillon. From 
him I expected no leſs than ſuch an inftance of re- 
ſentment ; but that Leſdiguieres ſhould debaſe him- 
felf ſo far, as to act, by his emiſſaries, the part of 
a clamourer, in favour of a man ſo juſtly ia diſgrace 
with his majefty ; he who lately had received a diſ- 
tinguiſhing favour for Crequy his ſon-in-law ; this 
was an inftance of meanneſs and ingratitude that I 
could with difficulty pardon in him. On all theſe 
occaſions I ſaw the utility of having taken proper 
long before the meeting of the y, to 
ſecure to myſelf the beſt part of the votes. 

In peoportion as 1 ſaw my party increaſe in 
ſtrength, I exerted my authority; I cut ſhort all 
trifling and ſubtil queſtions ; I inſiſted upon their 
S to buſineſs, and, above all things, to 

upon every thing which related to the royal 
authority 
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authority as ſacred: the violation of that was what 
Henry moft apprehended, and indeed his fears were 
not wholly groundleſs. It will be an eternal ſtain 
upon the reputations of Bouillon, Du-Pleſſis, D'Au- 
bigne, Conſtant, Saint-Germain, and ſome others, 
more eſpecially Leſdiguieres, that they ſet their 
hands to a paper, the certainty of which has been 
but too well proved, wherein they lay the founda- 
tion of a Calviniſt republic, free and abſolutely inde- 

ndent of the ſovereign, in the heart of France. 
Theſe terms, indeed, are not uſed in the writing, 
they ſeem to have induſtriouſſy avoided them; but 
terms ate of no conſequence where the thing is 
plainly meant: and I aſk thoſe very perſons, what 
was to be underſtood by the eſtabliſhment of a body, 
the leaders of which were as cloſely connected with 
each other, as ſeparated from every one elſe, and 
from the provincial councils, to which the ſupreme 
general council gives laws? What was meant by 
the aſſiſtance they there endeavoured to procure 
from foreign powers, the obligation they impoſed 
upon all governors and men in public offices, to 
take certain oaths which were preſcribed to them ? 
and, laſtly, by their excluding the Roman catho- 
lics, and officers particularly attached to the king, 
from any poſt, dignity, or employment in the new 
party? Du. Pleſſis, who had apparently ſome reaſon 
to be apprehenſive of my declaring to his majeſty 
the part he had in this writing, thought it neceſſary, 
when the reſult of the aflembly rendered the ſcheme 
ineffectual, not to incur the danger of being ſilent 
upon it; therefore, when he ſent an apology to the 
king for not being preſent at the aſſembly, he added 
a formal diſavowal of every thing contained in that 


per. a 

ef His ſcheme was among the number of thoſe 

whoſe execution it. is neceſſary to hinder with as 

much caution as poffible ; I was willing therefore, 

to know whether a great part of the proteſtant body 
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were made acquainted with it, and continued to ad- 
here to it: I mentioned it to the deputies, but in 
general terms, under the title of an aſſociation, and 
complained of reſerve and diftruſt, which, however, 
I made them ſenſible was not wholly free from 
blame. Their anſwer was, that if Henry could 
live for ever, the proteſtants, ſatisfied with his word, 
would, from that moment, renounce all precaution, 
neſign their cautionary towns, refuſe all offers of 
aſũſtance from foreigners, and conſider all particu- 
lar regulations for the preſervation of their commu- 
_ uſeleſs ; but that their fears of finding very 
different ſentiments in his ſucceſſors, obliged them to 
take meaſures for their own ſecurity. This bold 
confeſſion gave me more pleaſure than an artful an- 
fwer would have done; for if the aflembly had been 
concerned in the project, they would not have con- 
fined themſelves to anſwer only the literal meaning 
of my words, but, ſtruck with the ſecret reproach 
contained in them, would have endeavoured to juſ- 
tify themſelves by repeated proteſtations, and an ab- 
folute denial. 

I was convinced therefore, that hitherto the con- 
tagion of ſeditious diſcourſe and wicked examples 
had ſpread no farther than thoſe ſix or ſeven perſons 
whom I have named : but it was not fo eaſy to 
make Henry believe it, or to remove his apprehen- 
fions that the evil would ſoon become general; be- 
ſuffered himſelf to be greatly affected with that blind 
facility with which the populace received ever 
impreſſion, given them by thoſe whom they looked 
upon as their leaders and defenders, and the fatal 
conſequence which. might enſue from it, if, unfor- 
tunately for France, he ſhould die while the dau- 
phin was yet a child : he ſometimes told me, that, 
on this occaſion, my particular intereſt was ſtrongly 
connected with that of the public, as being one pf 
the chief officers of the crown, and appointed lieu- 
zenant to the company of his ſecond ſon, 2 
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ſhould give him one, as it ſoon after 
But all things conſidered, u hat could Bouillon wan- 
dering and deſpiſed, Du-Pleffis with his pen, Con- 
fant and D*'Aubigne with their tongues, be capa- 
ble of doing againſt an authority fo ſolidly fixed, as 
that which Henry was at preſent in a condition to 
leave to his ſon ? The uncertainty of the royal fuc- 
ceſſion had always been, in my opinion. almoſt the 
= danger he had to fear, 
MENTIONED this affair to the deputies of the 
aſſembly as opportunities offered, without poſtpon- 
ing the principal one which I had brought 2 upon 
the carpet, which was, the nomination of the parti- 
cular deputies. The proteſtants claimed a right to 
nominate theſe deputies themſelves, alledging that 
his majeſty was not concerned in it: but I convinced 
them of their miſtake, dy repreſenting to them, that 
his majeſty, as king, ought to have the principal 
part in an affair which had fo neceſſary an influence 
upon order and tranquillity, and was fo cloſely con- 
need with the civil government, that upon the 
character of the deputies who were choſen, depended 
in great meaſure, the or bad intelligence be- 
tween the two religions; and this I ſupported by an 
example drawn from the thing itſelf, which was, the 
artful and diſingenuous conduct of ſome of thoſe who 
had formerly exerciſed this employment. 
To decide this combat of different opinions, I 
that the afſembly ſhould determine upon a 
certain number of proper for this office, 
among whom the king ſhould chuſe two he beſt 
approved of ; and, notwithſtanding the repugnance 
I perceived they had till to this expedient, I did not 
deſpair of having it complied with, as I had very 
conſiderable gratuities to diſpoſe of to thoſe who 
acted conformable to his majefty's intentions. But 
here Henry himſelf raiſed an obſtacle, without at- 
tending to it: he had jud by the unanimous 
oppoſition the aſſembly to this poiat, mw 1 | 
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ſhould never be able to carry it, therefore he wrote 
to me to conſent that the two deputies ſhould be 
propoſed, and choſen in concert by him and the pro- 
teſtants, a conceſhon which only increaſed the obſti · 
nacy of the aſſembly : for whether his majeſty de- 
clared publicly the contents of his letters, or that 
thoſe to whom he confided them did not keep his 
ſecret, all the intentions of this prince were as ſoon 
and as perfetly known in the afſembly, as in the 
council itſelf. Villeroi ſent me notice of it, but I 
knew it before; for this cauſe I infiſted that Sillery 
and he ſhould always write to me with their own 
hands ; a precaution which I obſerved myſelf, and 
was ſometimes ſo much fatigued by it, that I was 
obliged to refer them both to the letters I wrote to 
his majeſty, which they took care afterwards to 
burn. However, I carried my point in the allem- 
bly ; fix perſons were to be propoſed to his majeſty, 
from among whom he was to chuſe the two depu - 
ties: and I likewiſe managed it fo as that in thee 
fix there ſhould not be one who had not given any 

ublic marks of diſobedience or mutiny. Henry 
fooked upon this ſucceſs as one of the moſt impur- 
tant ſervices he could have received from me. 

Some of the deputies requeſted, that a third de- 
puty ſhould be created, and this deputy to be always 
one of the proteſtant miniſlers. It was ſaid that 
Berault uſed his utmoſt endeavours to obtain this 
office, and intended to come to the aſſembly for that 
purpoſe, though he was not one of the provincial 
deputies: he had alſo, it was confidently aſſerted, 
many ſchemes to accompliſh, eſpecially in favour of 
the duke of Bouillon: and he was the perſon who 
prevailed upon the aſſembly at Mauveſin +, to write 
to the duke, to afture nim that the proteſtant party 
in France had ſtill, in all their proceedings, an eye 
to his perſon and intereſt. However, Berault, bold 
as he wzs, durſt not ſh:w 3 upon this oc 
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fion, and the propoſal was abſolutely rejected; as 
was likewiſe another, which three or four perſons 
ventured to offer, that the proteſtant party ſhould 
chuſe deputies themſelves, which were not to reſide 
near the king, but in ſome parts of the chief pro- 
vinces in the kingdom, and correſpond immediately 
with the deputies-general at court. If this ſcheme 
had taken place, there would have been a neceſſity 
for redoubling our attention to the conduct of theſe 
ſubordinate deputies. 

His majeſty never made any objeQion to the qua- 
lity of the deputies, provided they had the reputation 
of being men of probity and lovers of peace; and 
upon this, he —_— avoided every thing that bad 
the appearance of raint, as was evident when it 
was debated whether governors of fortrefſes might 
be appointed deputies ; the king yielded to the ar- 
guments urged by the aſſembly for the negative: 
and alſo on the ſubjeR of La- Nouẽ and Du-Coudrai, 
whom the proteſtants would not have placed in the 
liſt, alledging the abſence of the firft, and the em- 
ployment of the ſecond ; however, they all after- 
wards agreed upon La-Noue. As for me, I gave 
my vote for excluding Saint-Germain, notwith- 
ſtanding the extreme deſire they ſhewed to have him 
continued with Bellujon as his coadjutor. The king 
neither approved of the letter, nor even of Coudrai; 
but being willing to ſhew ſome reſpect for Leſdi- 
guieres, he was inclined to chuſe the deputy from 
the province of Dauphine. Des-Bordes and Mara- 
bat were alſo propoſed ; his majeſty had a long time 
wiſhed fo do ſomething for Marabat, although I 
aſſured him he was one of Bouillon's creatures: but 
he altered his intention, when Marabat, by impru- 
dently ſending his two children to the duke of 
Bouillon, left him no room to doubt of the truth 
of my aſſertions 3 and this alone was ſufficient to 
Elude him from the deputation. Of all that were 
opoſed for this office, there was not one —_— 
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much merited to have all the votes in his favour, 
as an advocate of Caftres, named La Deveſe : but 
the reputation he had juſtly acquired of virtue and 
impartiality, was alone ſufficient to render him ob- 
noxious to his brethren ; he gained nothing but the 
honour of having merited the confidence of his king, 
who wrote him a -letter which I delivered to bim 
with the utmoſt ſecreſy, leſt it ſhould entirely ruin 
him in the opinions of the proteſtants. hen L[ 
became better acquainted with him, I looked upon 
him as a man, whoſe knowledge and abilities might 
be of greatuſe to me. The remainder of July was 
ſpent in propoſing, chuſing, rejecting, or approving 
the different candidates. 

Tu choice of the deputies continued to be de- 


dated with the ſame heat, during the firſt part of the 


following month. The aflembly renewed their ſoli- 
citations in favour of Saint-Germain and ſeveral 
others, to whom Henry would have even preferred 
Marabat ; but as a detail of theſe diſputes is not 
fufficiently intereſting to deſerve any longer time 
ſhould be taken up with it, I ſhall conclude it at 
once, by ſaying, that La-Nouè having promiſed his 
majeſty by — and me, that he would break 
with the duke of Bouillon, and recal his children 
from Sedan, the king choſe him from among the 
three perſons propoſed for the nobility, and Du Cros 
from thoſe for the gown, who had Leſdiguieres to 
ſolicit for him. This choice, which was very agree- 
able to Henry, and highly praiſed by his miniſters 
themſelves, was made very ſeaſonably to ſtop the 


_ mouths of ſome flanderers, who reported that the 


king, after receiving a letter from me, appeared fo 
greatly enraged, that it was evident his deſign did 
not ſucceed well under my management. Onetrifling 
letter ſerved them for a pretence to propagate this 


Ia my anſwer to Villeroi, who ſent me a 
copy of it, I told him there were no perſons who 
N 2 gave 
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gave ſo little credit to this report as thoſe who ſpread 


It. 

As to the ſueceſs of this affair, the glory of which 
was attributed entirely to me, without aff#Ring a 
miſplaced modeſty, I ſhall freely own that I accom- 
pliſhed my deſigns, by convincing the greateſt part 
of the proteſtant body, that they might ſafely rely 
upon Henry's intentions and fentiments with reſpect 
to them, for the preſervation of their perſous and 
intereſts ; and that thoſe few examples of ſeverity, 
or rather juſtice, which they complained of, were 
greatly diſpropor:ionate to the injuries he had re- 
ceived from them. I would not have it imagined, 
that by ſpeaking in this manner, I gave the prote- 
ſtants the leaſt hints of thoſe favourabie defigns for 
the party, with which the miad of Henry was then 
employed: to ſerve a prince at the expence of his 
ſecret was to betray him. I was even particularly 
cautious upon this article with his majeſty's mini- 
flers ; and I don't know that I ever mentioned it in 
any of thoſe letters I wrote to Henry himſelf, ex- 
cept one, in which I made ſome reflexions upon the 


embaſſy to England, that were neceſſat y to the ſub- 


ect I wrote upon: however, I earneſtly intreated 
Vim to burn this letter, leſt the ſame accident ſhould 
happea to it as he knew had done tv others. 
WHrarT his majeſty had moſt reaſon to complain 
of in the affair of the deputies, was, that his inten- 
tion of appointing them himſelf, in the manner we 


have juſt ſeen, being ſignified to the aſſembly, ſeven 


protettant provinces met together, and ſent to con- 
ſult Du Pleſſis upon this reſolution, a fault which 
Henry with good reaſon attributed to Conſtant aud 
D*Aubigne, The laſl inſtance which was made by 
the proteſtants on this ſubject was, that the dura- 
tion of the deputies ſervice with his majeſty ſhould 
be regulated by them, and be expreſſed in the brevet 
of election by the king, or at leaſt in the act of 
nomination : had this been granted, there 2 

ave 
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have been a neceflity for renewing this ceremony 
every year, and for calling an afſembly for that pur- 
poſe. Theſe very motives induced the king to te- 
fuſe it, for which I had already prepared them. At 
length they received the brevet in the form it was 
in, but not without returning many times to the 
charge. 

Tux affair of the cautionary towns came next 
under conſideration: although the term of eight 
years, exp:efled in the brevet of Auguſt 1598, given 
in conſequence of the edit of Nantes, wanted yet 
a year of being expired, yet it was neceflary to bring | 
it upon the carpet this year, if we would avoid a 
giving the proteſtant party a pretence for holding an | 
aſſembly the next. It is certain, however, that it 


would not have bcen propoſed at Chätelleraut, on 
, any otter terms than to have this matter leſt entirely 
/ to the king, without requiring a promiſe for three 
4 or four years, or a new brevet from his majeſty, bur 
N that the aſſembly ſhould be infotmed in the ſame 
4 way I have juſt mentioned, not only that they might 
9 expect every reaſonable indulgence from _—_ but 
4 alſo that I had actually at that time in my poſſeſſion, 
* a brevet from his majeſty for three years, and ana- 
4 ther for four : and it was upon this account, that 
the king found himſelf Inv to grant them a pre- 
* longation for four years. It may be alledged, that 
4 2 year more or leſs was a very inconſiderable matter; 
a and indeed Henry had no other view in laying a 
_ ſtreſs upon it, than to accuſtom them got to obtain 
4 whatever they ſhould take it into theit heads to de- 
-h mand, and to be contented with thoſe favours he 
id vountarily granted them : as for what remained, 
dy there was nothing more certain than what I had ſaid 
* to them in the beginning of my ſpeech to the aſſem- 
14 bly with regard to thoſe forts. Henry permitted me 
_ to inform the deputies, that it was at my ſollicitation 
of he granted them this favour. | 

ald | 
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Tu two queſtions of the greateſt importance 
being decided, the aſſembly Þ be looked on as 
at an end; but, as there were alterations to be 
made in the brevets, of which I was the bearer, his 
majeſty would alſo have an article added, by which 
he declared, that the firft eight years were to com- 
mence from the day on which the edict of Nantes 
was regiſtered in the parliament. Some time there- 
fore was taken up in compoſing theſe two brevets, 
and {ending them to Charelleraut. 

DurixG this time, the affair of Orange made 
noiſe enough to afford a ſubject for public diſcourſe. 
In order to reſtore this place to the prince of Orange, 
its lawful maſter, it was neceſſary to withdraw Blac- 
cons +, who held it for the proteſtants; and here the 
«ing made uſe of Leſdiguieres, but ſo unſeaſonably, 
that I believe all the difficulties which were found 
in the management of this affair, owed their riſe to 
this choice: any one but Leſdiguieres, whom Blac- 
cons had reaſon to think his mortal enemy, might 
have eaſily effected it. Blaccons, who had long ex- 
pected orders to leave Orange, wrote to me, that 
nothing could prevail upon him to neglect obeying 
his majeſty's commands immediately, but the morti- 
cation and diſgrace of being obliged to yield his 
poſt to a man who would make that ceremony an 


occaſion of triumph over him. In my anſwer ta 


this officer, I thought I was entitled to give him 
hopes that his bare would alleviate the bitterneſs 
of this order : and I flattered myſelf, that if I had 
Leen at court, the affair would have been terminated 
otherwiſe ; but Henry did not write to me concern- 
ing it, till he bad ſent Bullion and Bellujon with 
his commands to Leſdiguieres, which he informed 
me of in his letter, and defired I would ſend the 
neceſſary orders for carrying cannon to Orange. I 
ſuſpected what had happened when I received this 
letter, and inftantly acquainted the king _ what 

knew 


+ Hector de la Foret de Blaccons. 
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I knew of Blaccon's ſentiments. I adviſed, I even 
entreated him, to fend only an exempt of his guards 
to Orange upon this occaſion, without ſetting up 
Leſdiguieres againſt the man he hated. 

My advice came too late; Leſdiguieres, making 
uſe of the power the king had given him, liſtencd 
to nothing but his hatred of Blaccons, and in an 
imperious manner fignified his majeſty's orders to 
the governor and inhabitants, adding of himſelf, that 
if he did not obey them, he would give the kin; 
notice of it immediately. In the mean time he 
wrote to his majeſty, on the 24th of July, that he 
need not be under any apprehenſions, becauſe he 
knew how to reduce the governor of O.ange with. 
out raĩſing any commotions in the province, May 
it not be fig, that Leſdiguieres was afraid he ſhou! 
not find reſiſtance enough ? Blaccons, who did not 
expect ſuch an inſult, inſtantly diſpatched two cou- 
riers, one after another, to the king, to Tire him, 
that he was ready to reſign the place to any perſon 
By 3 9 „ the oz e fk wok to woos 
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a catholic. His views, by taking this ſtep were to 
prevail upon the king to alter his refolution of ſeud- 
ing Leſdiguieres, by the advice of thoſe whoſe in- 
tereſt with his majeſty he relied upon, and to ſuſ- 
pend Leſdiguiere's march, who he did not doubt 
would be with him as ſoon as poſſible. Blaccons 
had more enemies at court than friends; they 
thought this procedure ſhewed a ſtrong diſpoſition to 
rebellion, and they inſpired Henry with the ſame 
opinion, which was certainly not very kind and 
difintereſted on their ſide. 

Tus king, however, notwithſtanding all the vio- 
lent counſels that were ſuggeſted to him, would not 
proceed ſuddenly to extremities with Blaccons : he 
anſwered him by ſending an exempt of his guards to 
him, who was a proteſtant, and three or four ar- 
chers of the guard, who fignified to him, that, till 
further orders, it was his * #4 pleaſure he ſhould 
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put the place as a depoſit into the hands of the ex - 
empt, and come h mſelf to court, where he might 
depend upon receiving from his majeſty the moſt ho- 
rourable treatment, and all the fatisfation he could 
defiie, Henry at the ſime time ordered Bullion to 
tel! Leſdiguieres, that if Blaceons ſubmitted to this 
Jaſt order, he was td ſtay peaceably at Grenoble, and 
not to have recourſe to force, butincaſethe governor 
ſhou'd refuſe to obey : for which purpoſe, he ſent him 
commitfions to raiſe ten companies, conſiſting of one 
hundred men each; to make uſe likewiſe of five 
companies of Du-B.urg's regiment, and to increaſe 
them ſrom ſixty to two hundred men, and cannon 
1:1 prop 'rtion. All theſe preparations were made in 
conſequence of the courtiers perſuading his majeſty, 
that Blaccons would not ſubmit to his propo/al. 
].: ſdiguieres, who had alicaly ſent the king word, that 
the cannon of his province of Dauphiny no Car- 
1:apes, deſired fome might be ſent to him; or rather, 
|-ccauſe that would take up too much time, that he 
ſhould be furniſhed with cannon from the arſenal of 
Lyons, which might be eaſily ſeat down the Rhone. 
It was apparent, that he had no inclination to disfur- 
3 iſh his on fortreſſes. Accordingly the king wrote 
to me to ſend orders to the lieutenant-general of the 
artillery of Lyonnois and Dauphiny, conformable to 
the demands of Leſdiguieres. It muſt be confeſled 
that the king, in his tranſactions with the prote- 
ſtants, took ſuch meaſures as _ make it appear 
zo them, that he was wholly guided by juſtice and 
moderation. But I could not approve of theſe ex- 
traordinary preparations, nor this needleſs expence ; 
therefore, though I paid all the reſpect I ought to 
do to the orders his majeſty gave me, yet | thought 
it my duty. to oppoſe the deſires of Leſdiguieres, 
eſpecially what rela:ed to the cannon of Lyons, 
which ſeemed to be much better in that city than 
in any one of Dauphiny. 
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IT appears ſtrange to me, that Henry ſhould be (> 
long without perceiving that Leſdiguieres only ſought 
to be authoriſed in purſuing, with the utmoſt ci- 
gour, a man whom he hated with inveteracy. He 
did many things of his own authority, as ſoon as he 
thought he bad ſome appearance of juſtice on his 
ſide ; fo that the ſtate of affairs was quite altered be- 
fore his majeſty's couriers arrived. He was already 
at the head of a body of troops, within two leagues 
of Orange, from whence he haughtily ſummoned 
Blaccons to receive him into the city. Bullion, 
when he returned from Dauphiny, endeavoured tv 
juſtify Leſdiguieres for taking this precipitate ſtep 
{to call it no worſe) ſaying, that he did it with an 
intention to begin immediately to make proper regu- 
lations in the caſtle, to diſband part of the garriſon, 
and ſend away ſome ſoldiers levied by the officers of 
the prince of Orange. It was not indeed ſurpriſing, 
that Leſdigaieres ſhould thus exceed his commiſſion. 
Blaccons no longer viewing him in any other light, 
than as an enemy who proſecuted his own particular 
quarrel with him, gave him ſuch an anſwer as oblig · 
ed him to retire in ſome diſorder to Montelimart. 
Leſdiguieres, fired with reſentment at the diſgrace 
this retreat brought upon him, obſerved no regard 

to truth in the letters he wrote to his majeſty to in- 
form him of all that had paſſed, but accuſed Blac- 
cons of every thing his rage could ſuggeſt. Blaccons 
likewiſe ſent a courier to his majeſty, with complaints 
againſt Leſdiguieres; he accuſed him with bavin 
for a long time fought to make himſelf maſter 
Orange, by means of a Torreſpondence he carried 
on with a miniſter named Maurice, The friends of 
Leſdiguieres retorted this crime upon Blaccons, which 
they {aid they could prove by a letter he had writ- 
ten to his brothes-in-law, at the very time that he 
was making proteſtations of ubedience to the king; 
and that while he ſent a polite meſſage to Leſdiguizres, 
alluring him he was ready to receive him into the 
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city, he was forming reſolutions directly contrary. 
I would not anſwer for the truth of eitner of theſe 
accuſations. 
HoweveR that may be, the aſſembly of Chatel- 
Jeraut was diſſolved, while this diſpute retarded the 
concluſion of the affair of Orange, the arrival of the 
two brevets, which his majeſty had ordered Freſne 
to ſend me, gave great ſatisfaction to the afſembly ; 
they were dated Auguſt the 4th, 1605. It appeared 
there, that the king granted them to the proteſtants 
as a favour which ought to confirm them in the re- 
ſpect and fidelity they owed him. When I deliver- 
ed them to the aſſembly, I declared that it was his 
majeſty's pleaſure they ſhould break up, after firſt 
hearing from me the king's laſt intentions, that the 
people might be no longer kept in ſuſpence in the 
provinces, where I was ſenſible the different reports 
concerning the reſult of the aſſembly, gave occaſion. 
for commoticns equal to thoſe when two parties are 
ready to come to blows. I enjoined the deputies, 
when they returned to their provinces, to give a ſin- 
<ere and candid repreſentation of the manner in which 
the king and his miniſters had acted and treated with 
them; and carefully to avoid that arrogant behaviour, 
and that propenſity to flander, which. they had 
ſhewn in the aſſembly of Gap. I made a recapitula- 
tion of all the king's orders and demands, and juſti- 
fied each, I prevented their compoſing, before they 


ſeparated, a new memorial of demands; and, in the 


king's name, expreſly forbad them to call any gene- 
ral aſſembly without permiſſion: I told them, that 


his majeſty would never tefuſe them that favour when 


the occaſion required it; but I made them ſenſible, 
at the ſame time, that they muſt not expect them to 
be ſo frequent for the future as they had been. I 
forgot not to add, that Henry did not thereby intend 
to prejudice in any manner their right of holding 
their ordinary conferences and ſy nods, confined mere- 


ly i affairs of religion ; and concluded with repeat- 
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ing my prohibition to them, to hold any correſpon- 
dence with perſons ſuſpected by his majeſty. I was 
entirely ſatisfhed with the inclinations | perceived in 
them ; and was not deceived in my conjecture, that 
the aſſembly would propoſe to ſend a deputation to 
his majeſty, to thank him for the indulgence he had 
ſhewn them, and to aſſure him of their inviolable 
reſpect. They were deſirous of firſt knowing, whe- 
ther this ſtep would be agreeable to his majeſty ; and 
the anſwer they received being ſuch as they had 
hoped for, the deputies appointed for that purpoſe 
ſet out for Paris to execute their commiſſion. 
[ LEFT Chatelleraut the fame day that the aſſembly 
broke up, the king having ordered Sillery to ac- 
quaint me that I might do ſo ; and often expreſſed 
his wiſhes for my return, and how neceſſary my 
efence was to him in the affairs of his council. 
his prince would write to me once more, though 
it was only to praiſe and thank me for the ſervice 
which he ſaid I had done him. But however ſoli- 
eitous he appeared for my return, yet he gave me 
permifſfion to viſit my eſtate of Berry, which I did 
not then think proper to do, becauſe I would not ac- 
eumulate more buſineſs than I was able to diſpatch. 
Such was the iſſue of the afſembly, which had en- 
roſſed the attention of the whole kingdom. When 
ſtrictly examined my own ſentiments concerning 
it, I found, that the deſpair into which my proceed- 
megs there had thrown ſome of my brethren, did not 
interrupt the joy I felt for my ſucceſs; becauſe I was 
convinced, that I had more effeCtually ſerved my 


religion and them by moderate and peaceable mea- 


fures, than they could have done by their blind and 
impetuous zeal, Du-Pleffis might poſſibly have felt 
the force of theſe reaſonings in the letter I wrote to 
him; though my principal view by writing was to 
ſhew him his errors. He juſtified himſelf in a very 
ſtudied letter, which he likewiſe ſent to the king, 
along 6 had not left W 
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the heads of my accuſation unanſwered and un- 
effaced. 

I ws immediately to give an account of my 
conduct to the king. His majeſty when he left 
Monceaux, where he had ſome flight fits of the 
gout, had returned to Paris the latter end of July, 
and from thence went to Saint-Germain to paſs the 
beginning of Auguſt ; he was there afflicted with a 
defluxion which fell upon his cheek and teeth, but 
was cured immediately by having his gums lanced : 
this indiſpoſition obliged him to drink the waters and 
obſerve an exact regimen, which was his moſt. effec- 
tual remedy. I found him at Fontainebleau, whi- 
ther he hid come from Saint Germain; he embrac- 
ed me twice with great tenderneſs, and permitted 
my ſecretaries and all my retinue to pay their re- 
Jpects to him; and after once more folding me in his 
arms, he led me into the long gallery of the garden 
of pines, where we had a converſation which laſted 
we” zeſty began forming 

is maj it by informing me of all the 
jntereſting news he had <A. from foreign coun- 
tries, and afterwards of every thing that had paſſed 
during my abſence, either in the council, in the af- 
fairs of the finances, or in the court, where his do- 
me{tic quarrels, which were reſumed with more vio- 
Jence than ever, made him often with, he ſaid, that 
J had been wich him. He queſtioned me in my 
turn, upon ſeveral particulars of my journey, eſpe- 
eially concerning the diſpoſitions the proteſtant 
churches and ſome of the heads of the party whom he 
name i to me were in, as I might now have a full 
knowledge of them. I gave him great joy by the 
proofs I brought him of a voluntary ſubmiſſion from 
thoſe perſons, which, in all the reft, ſecured to him 
an unavoidable obedience: I made it plain to him 
that Leſdiguieres, whoſe troops, forts, money, and 
Capacity, were greatly exaggerated, who diſturbed 
the tranquility of his matter, through a fear that his 
equivocal 
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equivocal conduct would terminate in open rebellion, 
was nevertheleſs ſo weak in every reſpect, that if his 
majeſty, with an army only of fix thouſand men, 
marched directly to him without ſtopping at an 
place, he would drive him immediately to his Jait 
intrenchment, where nothing could prevent his fal- 
ling into his hands. At preſent it was not proper 
to proceed to ſuch extremities with Leſdiguieres, as 
he had not yet given ſufficient cauſe for it. I repre- 
ſented to the king, that it was now time, and of the 
utmoſt conſequence for the extinction of the rebellion, 
toundertake ſomething againſt the duke of Bouillon, 
by uſing only the precaution of not putting proteſ- 
tant lieutenants into his towns, in the room of thoſe 
who were leaving them ; I engaged my word, that 
there was not one of thoſe fortreſſes which would 
give us the trouble to batter with our cannon. 
Tnksx conſiderations determined Henry, although 
Kill with a little diflicuhy, to defer no longer his 
progreſs into the ſouthern provinces of France, 
which has already been mentioned. His two mo- 


tives for this journey, and for taking his rout through 


Auvergne and Limoſin, were to ſeize all the towns 
belonging to the duke of Bouillon, and make ſuch 
ſevere examples of thoſe who were convicted of con- 
ſpiring againſt the ſtate, as ſhould Rifle, for the fu- 
ture, all ſeeds of rebellion. For the fiſt, he ſent 
commiſſioners to the duke of Epernon for levying thtee 
thouſand foot; he added a like number to his regiment 
of guards, and gave orders that a ſquadron of eight 
or nine hundred diſciplined companies of horſe, as 
well gendarmes as light-horſe, ſhould be got ready to 
accompany him : for the ſecond, he propoſed to hold 
an extraordinary court, the arrets of which he de- 
ſigned to have publiſhed and executed by a chamber 
of juſtice which he carried along with him, that no- 
thing might retard the courſe of his juſtice. Theſe 
terrible preparations were indeed abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary in the provinces, where it ſeemed as if the con- 
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tagious air of civil broils was concentred, when it 


was entirely diſſipated every where elle : this ſtep 


likewiſe was neceſſary to bring the buſineſs of Orange 
to a concluſion ; nor could it be made in a more fa- 
vourable time, the affairs of Flanders and England 
affording him leiſure this year, but which could not 
be of long duration. 

I 0BSERVED to the king, that fince it was neceſ- 
fary this journey ſhould be over before the month of 
October was expired, it ought not to be delayed a 
moment longer. Henry ſtill thought I preſſed him 
too much: however, at length he reſolved upon 
every thing. It was agreed between us, that his 
majeſty ſhould march along the Loire with his troops, 
both horſe and foot, while I, with a train of artil- 
lery conſiſting of two cannons, two culverins, and 
two demi-culverins, ſhould march by Montrond, 
which is the direct road. I left to Henry's directions 
every thing that related to the troops, and returned 
myſelf to Paris, to ſettle the affairs of the council with 
all poſſible expedition, and to name the numbers of 
the chamber ® Des grand jours, whom it was neceſ- 
ſary to fend away firſt. 

Ar court, and in the council, it was ſuppoſed this 
journey would terminate in the ſame manner as that 
to Provence had done the year before. The orders 
which were given for ſo ſudden a departure, in a ſea- 
ſan ftill farther advanced, furniſhed the indolent and 
ſenſual courtiers with a thouſand new arguments 
againſt it; but when they ſaw that Henry was in- 
flexible, they prepared to follow him, often curſing 
the man whom they ſuppoſed had given him the ad- 
vice: but it threw the duke of Bouillon's partiſans 
into the utmoſt conſternation, who had not, as may 
be eafily imagined, uſed any endeavours to d vert 
the ſtorm. La-Chapelle-Biron , and Giverſac, 
Who 
* An extraordinary ſeſſions called by virtue of the king's commil- 
. ficur of La-Chapelle-Biron 3, Mark 
de Cigar, eur of — p 
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who were moſt faithfully devoted to him, as having 
received the moſt Spaniſh gold, intreated the fieur 
de Fouſſac g to go to court, and affure his majeſty 
that they were ready to give him any teſtimony of 
their obedience which he thould require: it was the 
people of Turen ne only who made any ſhew of re- 
ſiſtance; Rignac & and Baſfignac threw themſelves 
into the place, provided it with ammunition, and 
Jodged all the artillery in it upon the plat- forms. 
Theſe advices were fent his majeſty by Fouſſac and 
Baumeville, who diſpatched the ſenechal de Brive 
with them ; but all this was executed with ſo much 
terror and diſmay, that the king, who had given 
d'Epernon and Roifly || orders to advance thithe? be- 
fore him with their troops, did not think it neceſ- 
ſary to ſtrengthen them with the regiment of guards 
as he had at firſt intended. 

Fouss c gave alſo ſome other informations, con- 
formable to what had been ſaid by Rodelle, concern- 
ing the ſtate of the revolt to the provinces of Limo- 
ſin, Perigord, and Querey; and by him it was diſ- 
covered, that the true cauſe why a great many gen- 
tlemen did not come and throw themſelves at his 
majeſty's feet, as they had intended, was that I Au- 
bagnac had been ſent from Sedan, to diſſuade them 
from taking that ſtep; and that many of them had 
alſo lately received conſiderable ſums of Spaniſh 
money, which had been diftributed amongſt them by 
Guienne. The duke of Bouillon, in whoſe name 
this money was given, recommended it to them, at 
the ſame time, not to be diſeouraged or alarmed at 
the preparations which were making againſt them, 
fince he engaged his word to make things take ano- 
ther turn before October; and that his friends (thoſe 
were his terms) ſhould fee him ſooner than they 
hoped, and his enemies ſooner than they defured : 

Raimund de Sognac, fieur de Fouſſac. 2 


Peter de Rignac; Gideon de Baffignac or Vaſſignac; 
| Joha- James de Meſmes, lord of Roiſſy. | 
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Meſe ſounding words effectually impoſed upon them. 
Fouſlac, however, aſſured the king, that there had 
not come more than ten or twelve thouſand crowns 
from Spain; but Bouillon, always ſupplying the 
want of money with confidence, had given them to 
underſtand, that this ſmall ſum was ſent to them to 
be diſtributed amongſt their ſubaltern friends, and 
that other ſums far moe conſiderable were reſerved 
for them: they were ſimple enough to believe him, 
and after this no longer talked of ſoliciting for a par- 
don. T he king ordered two hundred crowns to be 
_ to Fouſſac for the expences of his journey, and 
nt him back to continue on the ſpor. 

Hz left Paris himſelf on the 15th or 16th of Sep- 
tember ®, eſcorted by the regiment of guards, and 
the ſquadron I have already mentioned, and began 
his march towards Ocleans, while I took the rout 
before agreed on. He had not got farther than Hal- 
lier, before he faw the good effects of his journey: 
two gentlemen of Quercy named Cauſſe and Brigan- 
tin, came to meet him at this place to implore a par- 
don for themſelves, and a hundred and twenty other 
gentlemen ; and that they might in ſome degree 
merit it, they offered to diſcover, in a court of juſtice, 
all that they knew of Baouillon's proceedings, and 
maintain the truth cf their depoſition with the points 
of their ſwords, and at the expence of their blood. 
Theſe two deputies revealed likewiſe all the plots 
which had been carried un by Riguac and Baſſignac, 
in the dukefof Buyiilon's favour; among others, that 
of ſeizing Ville-neuve in Agenois, for which Bouil- 
lon had not the lea plauſible preterce. It being at 
this place that his n:zj<ity had ſirſt received notice of 
the attempts made by d Eatraguts, to feliver the 
count of Auvergne frum his confiarn,.cat in the 
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Baſtile, as I have related in order; he defired me to 
meet him at Orleans, which he expected to reach 
the next day, being Saturday September the 24th, 
adviſing me to ſend the artillery in the mean time to 
Argenton, through which place he propoſed to pals, 
Theſe orders, however, were nat executed, it being 
impoſſible for me to go to Orleans: his majeſty ap- 
proved of my reafons ; and I gave him in writing 
the advice he demanded of me, which was conform- 
able to thoſe meaſures I had always ſolicited him to 
purſue with regard to d'Entragues. 

Henmy arrived at Orleans on the appointed day, 
and left that city on Monday the 26th of September: 
he avoided the road through Berry and Sologne, on 
account of the ſcarcity of ———_— in that barren 
country, and the diſeaſes which he was told pre- 
vailed there; he therefore marched towards Blois, 
and from thence to Montrichard, again appoiating a 
rendezvous with me at Loches, expreſſing an earneſt 
deſire to confer with me perſonally upon the preſent 
ſtate of affairs. Hitherts he h:d not received any 
marks of ſubmiſſion from the duke of Bouillon: on 
the contrary, the reſiſtance of Rignac and Baſſignac 
in Turenne, and Sincerai was confirmed. From 
Metz he had advices, that Bouillon would have aſſiſt- 
ance from another quarter; the elector palatine, it 
was faid, had, upon the report of the king's expedi- 
tion, ſent for his colonels and captains, and the go- 
vernor of Luxemburg was making preparations and 
aſſembling forces. D'Epernon inceſſantly preſſed the 
king to advance, and demanded, with ſome kind of 
diſpleaſure, officers and proviſions for the recruits, 
which he ſaid he had raiſed with great difficulty. His 
majeſty referred this buſineſs to me, defiring that I 
would give proper directions thereupon to D'Eſ- 
cures, or the other officers and inhabitants of thoſe 
places; and with tegard to Bouillon, he held him- 
ſelf prepared for — although hitherto he faw 
noappearance of it. ' 

N 
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In effect, this prince had ſcarce reached Blois, be- 
fore he received a courier from the duke of Bouillon, 
who brought him a letter dated from Sedan, Sep- 
tember the 20th, in « hich, after making his uſual 

proteſtations of grief for having offended his majeſty, 

and of his intentions to repair his fault atthe price of 
his blood, he declared, that he had never entertained 
the leaſt thought of diſobeying his orders, or refiſtin 
his perſon ; that he had given an abſolute — 
to his lieutenants to receive him in all his towns 
and caſtles, a needleſs order, he added, ſince there 
was not one perſon belonging to him who did not 
look upon his majeſty as his ſovereign maſter ; that 
he deſired nothing more ardently than to have brought 
him the keys himſelf, and, with the utmoſt humility, 
implore to te again reccived into his favour. The 
king appeared ſatished with this procedure of Bouil- 
lon : however, he repreſented to him, that he ought 
to have ſent Rignac and Baffignac, againſt whom 
fuch heavy crimes were alledged, to have juſtified 
their eonduct᷑ perionaliy. Bianehard Was tne mu- 
whom Henry was moſt deſirous of ſeeing, as there 
was no perſon in the world who had a greater ſhare 
of Bouillon's confidence, he being his ſteward, or 
was better acquainted with the ſteps of the whole 
party; but he did not appear: Henry therefore 
thought he ought not to diſcontinue his march, at 
leaſt till he came to Limoges, that he might ſee how 
far the duke of Bouillon's lieutenants would carry 
their obedience. However, Blanchard arrived at 
Blois before his majeſty left that city; and what 
added to the king's ſatisfaction, he came voluntarily, 
and with an intention to obtain his pardon, by ma- 
king a faithful confeſſion of all he knew. 
I x effect Blanchard unfolded the whole myſtery of 
the plot; he acknowledged, that, ſeconding with 
all his power the bad intentions of the duke his 
maſter, he had been always obliged to have recourſe 
to the mean artifce of exaggerating facts, enlarging 
views, 
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views, and making promiſes a thouſand times greater 
than he well knew could ever be performed : fo that 
the execution of their deſigns had always been as 
remote, as they had affected to ſay it was near. 
Blanchard's depoſitions appeared to his majeſty to be of 
ſuch conſequence, that he ordered him to give it him 
in writing : and now he began to be convinced of 
the julineſs of my opinion, which he had fo long op- 
poſed, namely, that the duke of Bouillon's party 
made all this noiſe, only becauſe they could do no- 
thing more. Notwith{tanding this, Henry would 
neither ſtop nor lay down his arms, till his will was 


complied with without any reſtriction. - He remem- 


bered to have heard it ſaid among the proteſtants, 
that the places the duke of Bouillon poſſeſſed did not 
belong to him, but to the whole party, having been 
given as Cautionary towns, and held as ſuch b 
officers of the reformed religion : he feared there- 
fore that he might make uſe of this pretence to keep 
them, and thought it the ſecureſt way not to diſband 
his troops, till Villepion, whom he had appointed 
to take poſſeſſion of Turenne in his name, had been 
received into that capital of Bouillon's, I had writ- 
ten to La-Caillaudiere that he might diſband the 
cavalry ; his majeſty made me revoke this order, 
and in the beginning of October, left Blois and pro- 
ceeded to Tours, having again altered his deſigu of 
marching though Montrichard and Loches. 

Tae conveniency of the river and caſtle of Pleſſis, 
deter mined the queen, who had attended his majeſty 
to Blois, to go as far as Tours with him. The 
king, when he informed me of this alteration in his 
march, tent me word that, as foon as this princeſs 
had left him to return to Paris, he would continue 
his rout through La-Haye as far as Chatelleraut, 
where I had inted to meet him. In proportion 
as his majeſty advanced, all difficulties fell before 
him: Villepion was received without the leaſt diſ- 
turbance into Turenne ; and before Henry reached 

| Limoges, 
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Li „ all the other towns depending on the 
duke of Bouillon, were yielded in the ſame man- 
ner to the officers his majeſty ſent thither to repre- 
ſent his perſon. All this was conformable to the 
duke's example, u ho continued to declare loudly, 
that he bad no hand in the commotions of the pro- 
vince, and tha: he had been accuſe? tnrough mere 
calumny. Batligr.ac diſtinguiſhed h mielf by his 
obſtinacy ; for, cutting his beard. and diſguiſing 
himſelf, he fed through Geneva ti Sedan. 
Nornisd more remaining to be done oy arms, 
the chamber des grand jours began the exerciſe of 
its office: thc king would not ſtay tor the conclu- 
fion ; he was weary of Limcz:+5, after a ſtay of 
eight days there, and rode poi. to Poris. He left 
me in his province, inveſted with i: authority, as 
well in c:iminal matters as for ditban ling the troops, 
which kept me ten days af. er han. We went back 
to the ſource of the rebel on, by entca' oniing co 
diſcover the firſt authors ©! it; and ſo fuccelsful 
were our inquiries, and the eficcts o, then, that all 
remained peaceable for the future. It was thought 
ſufficient to behead ten or twelve of the moſt active 
of the rebels, among whom, thoſe f greateſt note, 
were the two Luquiſſes, gentlemen of Languedoc, 
who had been already mentioned; and + Meirargues, 
a kinſman of the Joyeuſes ; the firſt for havicg un- 
dertaken to deliver up Narbonne to the Spaniards, 
and 
+ Lewis d' Ala;on, er rather Lagonia, baron of Meirargues, was 
art eited at Paris, in the monaſtery of Saint-Germain, tog<thex with 
the Spaniſh ambafſador's ſecretary, and beheaded on the 1igth of De- 
cember ; his body was quartered, and fixed over the principal gates 
of the city, and his bead was carried to Marſeilles, where it was 
faſtencd on the heard of a pike over the chief gate. The king or- 
dered the Spaniſh fecr. tary to be ſet at liberty, without waiting for 
the determination of the queflion, at that time ſtrongly debated, 
whether it is right to give up to the courſe of juſtice, an ambſſador, 
reſident, Cr any other tcreign miniſter, who violates the law of nations, 
MSS. Royaux, 8447. Sce allo the diſcuſſion of this queflion, and 
Henry Iv's difcoerſe on this occaſion to the Spaniſh ambaſſador. 
Mem. de Nevers, vol. II. p. 858. Matthieu, vol. II. book iii. p. 689 
nad other biſlorians. 5 
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and the latter Marſeilles. I have no reaſon to doubt, 
but, that after theſe examples of rigour, the hatred 
of the proteſtant; againſt me was wound up to its 
utmoſt pitch. I cannot but complain of this unjuſt 
rejudice, which however did not extend to all ; 
Theodore Beza w2s my friend, and his approbation 
alone was ſufficien: to comfort me {or the cauleleſs 

malice of a thouſand oth» rs, | 
Tunis venerable old mon, whoexercifed the ce 
tion of a miniſler at (Geneva, was ſeized with 41 
illneſs towards the latter end of this car, in the 
eighty-ſeventh year of his age; bis d:femper, which 
before the eclipſe “ of the fun, which ha. rendered 
this year memorable, was but very fligh:, grew fa- 
tal from that moment, and a few day. 2icer put a 
period to his life: he p:eſrrved, till the laſt moment, 
the full force and viguur of his mind, in a body 
weakened by infirmities and exhauſted by age; he 
ordered his attendants tc lift him out of his bed; 
and then, with the utmoſt fervour, he off:red up his 
prayers to God, and in the moſt earneſt and pathe- 
tic manner, exhorted all thoſe who were preſent to 
a performance of the duties of religion and holi- 
nels ; after which, he was again laid in bed, where 
he expires without pain, nature being quite worn 
out in him: he did not forget me in his laſt me- 
ments; and thinking that he owed me ſome ac- 
| Know- 


This eclipſe happened on the 2d of October, according to M. 
de Thou, aad on the zd, according to the Mercure Franc. at one 
o'clock in the afternoon ; it continu d two hours, and for half an 
hour it was as dark as poſſible: Le Grain fays, that during an bour 
and an half, one could not, wi: hut difficulty, read or write without 
a candle. L Etoile was freer ti;an M. de Sully from the popular pre- 
Judi e, in regard to ec! pſ.s, ** M.iny ftrange maladies of differert 
4% kinds, fays he, raged in Paris at that time; and, together with 
« the eclipte, which happencd on the 2d of this month, eclipſed 
„many perſeus who have never been ſeen fnce ; dy ſenteries, etpe- 
„ cially, were ve dangerous and mortal tv the u ho happened to 
* be attacked by them, and more in other places than at Paris; few 
of them eſcaping.” Anno 1605. The ſame author fors, that 
Beza died ihe Cay after the eclipie, 
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knowledgement for the viſit I paid him at Geneva, 
and the ſervice I did him, when I preſented him to 
his majeſty at the head of the other deputies from 
his city, he defired Deodati to preſent a book to me 
in his name, intituled, The treaſure of piety ;” 
this was the New Teſtament, tranflated by him, 
with notes, which, together with the other verſions, 


both antient and modern, formed a complete work: 


this he inſcribed to me, and in the epiſtle dedica- 
tory gave free (cope to the favourable ſentiments he 
entertained of me. Deodati punctually performed 
his laſt commands, and in the month of November 
ſent me the book, with a letter, from whence theſe 
circumſtances are taken. 

I s$HALL conclude my relation of his majeſty's 
journey with that of a quarrel which happened be- 
tween me and the count of Soiſſons, followed by 
another with the duke d'Epernon. The count 
having taken offence at ſomething which the king 


had done or ſaid to him when he left Paris, thought 


proper to revenge himſelf upon me. I had, as has 
been obſerved before, left my train of artillery, to 
take the direct road to Limoges, that I might meet 
his majeſty at Chatelleraut. The count of Soiflons 
ordered his harbinger to go to the quarter-maſters, 
who were then employed in marking out the king's 
lodgment, and aſk them which was reſerved for 
me, and to take poſſeſſion of it for him, in ſpite of 
all oppofition. This was not fo eaſy to be done as 
ſaid. A great number of gentlemen of the pro- 
vince, who knew the rights of a governor as well 
as myſelf, being preſent when the count's harbin- 
ger was preparing to execute his orders, they pre- 
vented him, without even acquainting me with what 
they had done. The count did not fail to complain 
to the king of this indignity, which he ſaid his ho- 

Nour was concerned to reſent ; and, as an aggrava- 
tion, added, that I had cauſed his harbinger to be 


Tur 
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Tut king, who knew his humour, gave him but 
little ſatisfaction ; but the count made ſo much 
noiſe, and aſſerted the fact fo politively, that Henry 
ſent D'Eſcures to me to know the truth. All I 
knew of the matter, which I told him, was, that 
upon receiving information of what was doing, I 
went to the place deſtined for my quarters, where 
I found above fifty Poitevin gentlemen, who all to- 
gether exclaiming againſt the unjuſtifiable procedure 
of the count's harbinger, and made uſe of threats 
to prevent his going farther. The count of Soiſſons 
fill inſiſted, that it was a deſigned inſult upon him, 
and demanded juſtice of the king. He found none 
to take his part : and Henry, by all the arguments 
he could think of, endeavoured to convince him 
that his complaint was groundleſs : he told him, 


that all governors have a right in their provinces to 


take place of every one but the king; and that I, 
as grand maſter, had the additional right of claim- 
ing the next quarters to the king, when he marched 
in the body of the army ; therefore it could be no 
encroachment to have only part of thoſe quarters, 
when the whole is at the diſpoſal of the grand maſ- 
ter : no one pretending any right, or fixing on any 
part of it for himſelf, without my permiſſion ; and 
for this reaſon the quarter-maſter had put to mine 
the accuſtome i mark which ſecures his to the king; 
theſe are the words, For the king :” the count 
of Soiſſons“ harbinger therefore ought through re- 
ſpe to have abſtained from his attempt. 

None of theſe reaſons having any weight with 
the count of Soiſſons, there was a neceffity that 
Henry ſhould think of ſome expedient to ſatisfy us 
both ; and this expedient was, that when I came, 
as uſual, to pay my reſpects to the king, I ſhould 
make my compliments likewiſe to the count, and 
offer him, through mere politeneſs, my quarters ; 
which the eount, returning my civility, ſhould re- 
fuſe : this was accordingly done, but it was on my 


part 
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part only; for the count, making uſe of a mean 
artifice, from whence he afterwards derived a till 
meaner occaſion for boaſt, ſuffered me to make all 
theſe advances, without any return on his fide, and 
took poſſeſſion of my quarters, becauſe I could not 


decently unſay what I had ſaid. But this joy, and 


the railleries which enhanced it, laſted no longer 
than till the next day. 

As he was paſting through the ſtreet where I 
lodged, followed only by two gentlemen (for he was 

ing to bunt along with his majeſty) he found the 
freer filled with gentlemen, t@ the number of two 
hundred, u ho were * I came out to mount 
my horſe, and who, as as they ſaw him at a 
Eiſtance, crouded together, as if for diverſion, ſo 
cloſe, that they left no paſſage for the count; and 
his equerry, not being able to open him one, was 
obliged to cry out, ** Make way, gentlemen, make 
*« way for monſieur the count :” but they, railing 
their voices altogether, talked fo loud, and fo con- 
fuſedly, that the equeiry could not make himſelf 
heard ; ſome of them muttering at the ſame time, 
ther it was never known that a governor of a pro- 
vi: s was diſpoſſeſſed of his lodgings in a place 
where le repreiented the king's perſon, The count 


was obliged to wait a quarter of an hour before he 


could get rcom to paſs. And for a farther aggrava- 
tion of his misfourtut.e, not one of thefe gentlemen 
ſaluted him, This was a new ſubject for ccmplaint 
to the king. His majeſty told him, be was forry for 
u hat had happer.ed, but could do nothing for him, 
fince he muſt not expect that, ia complaiſance to 
him, be would make enqui:ies among four or five 
hundred gentlemen for the perſons who uffended 
him, when he would point out no particular man ; 
they at the ſame time ſuppoſing they had ſome right 
to take this revenge upon him, for an inſult injuri- 
ous to them all. 
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Tux count of Soiſſons found no one to take part 
in his reſentment but the duke of Epernon, who 
was himſelf then violently enraged againſt me on 
the following occakon : the Rochellers hearing that 
his majeſty would paſs near their city in his march, 
ſent a deputation to him of their chiefeſt citizens, 
as a mark of their gratitude and reipect. I was the 
to whem they applied ; therefore the king 
ordered me to conduct them to audience, which he 
gave them in the preſence of the whole tourt: they 
told his majeſty they were come to intreat he would 
honour them with his preſence in their city, ſince 
he was ſo near it; aſſuring him, that although he 
was at the head of an army of catholics, he 14 
not be received with leſs reſpect and ſubmiĩſſion, than 
when he came formerly at the head of the proteſtant 
troops; and that if their gates were not wide 
enough to admit him and his train, would 
throw down three hundred fathoms ef their wall, 
fince his 8 bounties had enabled them to te- 
build it. They then preſented the keys to him, 
with ſuch ſincere expreſſions of joy — affection, 
that the king was mel:ed even to tears, embraced 
thein thrice, and afterwards, entering into a fami- 
har converſation with them on the time; paſt, aſſured 
them, that in him they might always depend upon 
finding a protector of their liberty, and a zealous 
preſerver of their privileges. | 

As I was going away at the conclufion of this 
, who comi 
to wait upon the king, aſked me what was doing 
and I, without refleting upon his queſtion, anſwered, 
it di : but I was ſurpriſed to ſee, that at the 
recital I made him, his countenance was overſpread 
with rage and diſdain ; and, a moment after, to hear 
him aſk me, haughtily, whether I aſſumed any right 
in the government of Rochelle ? and by what claim 


I took upon myſelf to preſent the deputies from that 
ught it any meanneſs 
to 


city to the king ? I never tho 
VOI. V. 5 O 
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to give my friends ſatisfaQtion, in caſes wherein my 
conduct might appear doubtful to them; I there- 
fore told him, that it was in the quality of an an- 
tient friend of that city, and by his majeſty's com- 
mand, that I had preſented the deputies to him. 
He replied, with the ſame emotion as at firft, that 
Rochelle being comprehended in his patent for go- 
ver nor, the king, the Rochellers, and J, had equally 
injured him. I could nt help telling him, that the 
Rochellers would look upon his pretenſions as very 
ſingular, but that it was from them, or rather from 
the king, that he was to dere an explanation, and 
not from me, fince I had only acted by his majeſty's 
orders, and without any intention to encroach upon 
the rights of other perſons, 

SAav1rxG this, 1 quitted him coolly, and he went 
to Henry to tell him the cauſe of his diſguſt : he re- 
turned more diſſatisfied than he went, and all the re- 
ſource he had was to mingle his grievances and com- 
plaints with thoſe of the chunt. The malicious 
things they ſaid of me on this occaſion, which I 
had convincing proofs of, was the cauſe that I after- 
wards took D'Ornano's part in a quarrel which hap- 
pened between him and d Epernon, during the king's 
ftay at Limoges. This increaſed dF. pernon's rage, 
and a third diſguſt which he received from me com- 
pleted our eftrangement from each other: he de- 
manded aſſignments for the payment of the ammuni- 
tion bread, furnifhed by the cities and large towns 
for the ſoldiers he had levied. I thought it my duty 
to acquaint the king before I complied with this re- 
queſt, who, knowing as well as myſelf that this 
| would remain in d'Epernon's purſe, inftead 
of being delivered to thoſe to whom jt belonged, 
gave me orders to refuſe him. This was the rock 
upon which our reconciliation, our mutual. promiſes 
ofuriendſhip, and thoſe connexions which had been 
capable of giving umbrage to the king, were all ſplit 
and deſtroyed. 
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AT my :eturn from Li „I went to give hi; 
majeſty an account of the uſe I had made of that 
authority he had confided in me: we had now a 
longer converſation together, than at my return 
from Chatelleraut, and upon the very ſame (ſubject, 
policy and the quarrels at court, I found him this 
time alſo at Fontainebleau, whither he had come to 
paſs the month of October and part of November ; 
the queen was there alſo : the king and ſhe met as 
they entered the court, ſhe in her litter, and he on 
horſeback, for he had rode poſt. He loſt La-Ri- 
viere, his firſt phyſician there, whom he greatly re- 
cretted: he gave his pott to Du Laurens 4, who 
was already firſt phyſician to the queen; and looked 
out for another for that princeſs. I did not flay 
long at Fontainebleau; a thouſand d ſterent affairs 
cailed me to Paris, where Henry had conſideration 
enough to leave me a long time, without command- 
ing my attendance on him. 

HAVE yet mentioned but ſome part of thoſe af- 
fairs queen Margaret had ts communicate to me, in 
our interview at Cercote. As ſhe propoſed to quit 
her caſtle at Uſſun an! retide in Paris, ſhe was de- 
firous of having my advice upon this occaſion, and 
to know if ſhe ſhould be well received at court; 
whither it was neceſſary ſhe ſhould go, to prove that 
ſhe did nothing without his majeſty's conſent. i 
aſſured her, that their majeſties would receive her 
with the utmoſt reſpect ; for I was well acquaintcd 
with their ſentiments in regard to her. A bare aſ- 
ſurance would not ſatisfy her; ſhe inſiſted upon my 
engaging my word as a fecu:i:y, which I did wich- 
out any heſitation; and ſhe, on her fide, promi ed 

3 to 


Andrew Du-Laurens was the f urth principal phyfician, whoſe 
death Henry IV. had feen fince his acceſſion to the crow; and as he 
alſo died four years afterwards, Petit a phyfician of Gien, Who c- 
ceeded him, was the fifth. M. de Sully being m1ireated to pro. arte 
Du-Laurens'” office for Tarquet, one of the phyſician: .n v1.inar; to 
the king, who was a proteftant, anſwered, ** I ire caken an eh 
„ never to recommend ether a phyſician or a coub. to tue king.“ 
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to be governed wholly by advice. After theſe mu- 
tual enga nts, we ſeparated ; I took the road to 
Chatelleraur, and Margaret that of the caſtle of 
Madrid, where ſhe intended to lodge. 

Hzn&y, beſides the inclination he had to oblige 
this princeſs, who well deſerved that he ſhould con- 
tribute to her -fatisfation, and another reaſon for 
conſenting that ſhe ſhould leave Uſſon 1. He was 


extremely deſirous of having this old caſtle in his 


own on, as its ſituation, in a very ſuſpected 
country, might make it one day a convenient re- 
treat for the rebels, as the caſtle of Carlat had been. 
The king propoſed to throw down this caftle if it 


 Hould be judged not worth preſerving ; for this pur- 


poſe, he ordered me to ſend a faithful and in:elligent 
commi to the caſtle of Uſſon as ſoon as queen 
Margaret had left it, and to give him an exact infor- 
mation of the condition it was in at preſent, but 
that he ſhould not diſcover with what intention he 
went. However, La-Varenne, coming ſoon after 
from queen declared to Henry, that it 
would give her great trouble, if the caſtle of Uiſon 
was demoliſhed ſo foon after her departure; upon 
which the king wrote to me to defer ſending the 
commiſſary thither till he had ſeen that princeſs. 
This ſecond order would have come too late, if 
happily the perſon whom I had reſolved to employ, 
and who was one of the beſt engineers in the whole 
body of the artillery, had not been indiſpoſed, 
which obliged him to put off his journey for ſome 


She had lived there near twenty years. On ber leaving Agen, 
wed. whence ſhe made ber eſcape diſguiſed in the habit of an ordinary 
citizen, riding behind Lignerac, ſhe went to live at Carlat, a caſtle 
ac ging to a gentleman called Martas. The marquis de Canillac 
carrie har off from this caſtle, and ſhut ber up in the caſtle of Uſſon, 
which place oe ſed her fo much that ſhe fixed her abode there, though 
ſhe was left at Het to quit it whenever the thought proper. 
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of thoſe idle landers which the fooliſh populace are 
fo fond of propagating. The wiſeſt way being to 
ſeem ignorant of them, the king made no alterati- 
ons in thoſe honours he was reſolved to pay her. As 
foon as ſhe came to Paris, he fent M. de Vendome 
and Roquelaure, to pay his compliments to her, till 
he could viſit her in perſon, for he was then at 
Monceaux ; the queen alſo ſent Chateauvieux in 
her name to this princeſs. On the 26th of July, 
Henry went in perſon to viſit her, to Bois de Bou - 
logne t, where the then was, having only paſſed 


From thence the went to live in the palace of 8e ner the Ave- 
Mary ; the afternards hire a palace in the ſuburb of Suint- Germa 1 
op vinte to the Louvie, „here ſhe continued till her death, Tos 
princeſs hat been fo much abs ed in the libels of thit time, thut or: 
might be induced to accuſe NI. de Sulty F partial ty, inthe provie he: 
eve y v here beftows an her ie his m n , i he teliworz 
hut (onfrtme by vir beñ k. HC: ans. Il. c zu rer L III 1. 24 
mere & du file. tn their au. horaty, ſpeaks of her in the t-llovwing 
manner. Her degradation in point of rank, was ſo amply mode 
* up by ber goodneſs, and the royal virtues the poiſeſſed, as to tende 
« her till greatly reſpefted. Like a true heireſs of the illuſtrious 
« houſe of Valeis, ſhe never beftowed a gift on any one, without 
« making an apology for giving fo little; ſhe was the refuge of men 
of letters, loved to hear them talk, her table was conſtantly ſur- 
% rounced with them, and ſhe learned fo much from converſing with 
„tber, that ſhe ſpuke better than any woman of her time, and 
* wrote more correctly than moſt ons of her ſex are capable of 
* doing. In mort, as charity is th: queen of all virtues, this great 
% princeſs crowned hers by giving alme, which ſhe did with fo liberal 
* a hand to all who ſtood in need of them, that there was not a re- 
lis ious houſe in Paris which did not feel the effects of her bounty, 
* nor one poor who had recourſe to her that did not meet with- 
relief; therefore God out cf his mercy repaid her with uſury, fur 
«+ that which ſhe ſhewed to his people, giving her grace to make a 
* truly chriſtian end, &c. vol. I. p. 326. This is ſurely ſufficient 
to compenſate for a ſmall number of levities and human weakneſſes, 
which are the utmoſt of what this princeſs could ever be charged with. 
If any one is deſirous of ſeeing further what bas been written for cr 
againſt her on this head, let bim read meffieurs De Thou, Dupleix, 
Mezerai, father Daniel, father Hilarion de Cofte's elogium of illuſtri- 
ous Jadics, Bafſomp.erre, M. Bay ie's dictionary under the word Uſſon, 
and an infinity of other writers. She died on the 27th of March, 
1615, at her palace in the Fauxbourg-Saint-Germain, which has 
fince been demoliſhed 3 he was jaterred in the church of the reform- 
ed Auguftins, fince called the Little Auguſtins, which had been 
founded by her. She was greatly | a ſays the „ 
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through Paris. His majeſty went at ſeven o'clock 
in the evening, and returned at ten. This inter- 
view palſed wich equal ſa- is faction on both ſides. 
"The lng fpoke of the caflle of Uſſon to this prin- 
ceſs; fre confented to what he propoſed ; and, in 
tdat whole affair, he never did any thing without 
tet cnowing whether it would be agrecable to her. 
Cr the 28:iþ of the ſame month ſhe came to Pat is, 
to pay her reſpects to the queen, who came to the 
I. guvte t9 receive her: the afterwards, on the 4th 
G £,1:1", went to 54int Germain to ſee the Dau- 
bun, and laid there Fur or five Cays with their ma- 
jeftics, Henty had no greater pleaſure than the 
company of 's chiidren, as his frequent journeys 
to Setnt Germain ſufficientiy ; roved, Queen Mar- 
gaiecg re:urned to Bois de Boulogne on the 11th of 
the ſome month, greatly affected with their majeſties 
obliging behavicur to her. | 
By the crders which ſhe gave to her officers who 
ren.ained at Uſſon, Barenton, who was ſent thither 
by his majeſty, found no oppoſition, and was put in 
im mediate pefle Ton of the caſtle. He drew up a 
memorial cf the ſtate in which he found it, and 
trought it to the king, who, per ſiſting in his refolu- 
tion of Cciſmantling this cafile, ordered me to fend 
zn engineer or commiſſacy of artiilery there as ſoon 
s poſſible for that purpoſe. I was commiſſioned to 
thank queen Margaret in his name, for the chearful- 
neſs wie h which ſhe had made this ſacrifice, and to 
pay her the full value of all the ſtores and ammuni- 
tion which were found at Uſſon, which Margaret 
had deftined for the payment oſ the garriſon ſhe main- 
tained there; if that princeſs did not rather chuſe to 
tive her ſoldiers theſe ſtores and proviſions themſelves, 
I SHALL 
the Regency of Mary de Medicis, “ being a princeſs abounding in 
* goodneſs of heart, eagerly fond of the wellare and repoſe of the 
« ftate, who did nu harm to any one befides herſclf. Theſe f w 
words, I .ipprehend, are ſuificicnt ta give us the pe: fe dea we ought 


to form of her character, and ſufficizatly agree with v hat NI. de. Sully 
Lys ol he. 
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I sHarL conclude the memoirs of the preſent 


year with an article, which I am already certain 


wiil have the approbation of all juſt and ſenſible 
perſons ; and for which I am alſo as ſecure of their 
acknowledgments. In all the principal cities of the 
kingdom, eſpegially thoſe which have arſenals and 
academies, there are alfo ſchools for the young nc- 
bility, in which are taught all kinds of ſports and 
exerciſes, as well military, as thoſe deſigned merely 
to form a graceful carriage, and give ſtrength and 
activity to the limbs: and theſe exerciſes are no 
where more carefully cultivated than at Paris, whe:e 
the ſpacious courts of the arſenal, deſtined to th s 
ule, are full almoſt every hour in the day, I w:s 
always of the ſame opinion as Henry concerning 
the:e exerciſes: he often aflerted, that they were 
the moſt ſolid foundation, not only of diſcipline and 
other military virtues, but alſo of thoſe noble ſenti- 
ment*, and that elevation of mind, which give one 
nation the pre-eminence over every other. I uſed 
to be preſent at them myſelf, when I could fteal a 
moment from buſineſs, as well through the taſte I 
had for ſuch amuſements ; as becauſe I thought my 
preſence would excite a laudable emulation amongit 
the youth. | | 
Ons afternoon, in carnival time, when theſe 
ſports were moſt frequent, I leſt my cloſet to ſhe 
myſelf to this aſſembly of young men, and c.me 
very ſeaſonably to prevent the conſequences o; :5/2 
quarrels, which, from that miſtaken notion of ho- 
naur to which France has made herſelf a lave, were 
likely to have been very fatal. Theſe quarrels had 
taken their riſe from a trifle, as it generally happens 
with the greateſt part of chuſe which have been fol- 
lowed by the moſt cataſtrophes; but the king 


(I am grieved to ſay it) took ſo little care to enforce 
the oblervatian of the edias publiſhed by ſome of 
his predecefiors, againſt that barbarous cuſtom of 
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duelling, that every day, and for the ſlighteſt occa- 
fons, ſome blood was 

I THoUGHT it my duty to endeavour to convince 
thee young men who crouded about me, of the error 
they were in with regard to true valour; lt is, 
* ſaid I to them, in fields of war, and in actions 
which have the ſervice of our country in view, 
that courage is permitted to be ſtewn; that 
which arms us againſt our friends, or country- 
men, in contempt of all Jaws, as well divine as 
human, is but a brutal fierceneſs, madneſs, and 
«© reai puſillanimi:y.“ I perceived, that the moral 
I erceavoured to inculcate appeare:i very ſtrange to 
ther young men, who were czrried away by the 
krot „f bond and ardour of youth ; ene of them, 
we, 1? unn JG; 22:6t we ic hitte en. 
ſee tiviiCe, WAR his Kllcwe, tezied, iat pri. COS 
having at all umes permitted, nay authoriſed dueis, 
hey ho paſſed into a cuſtom, which holds che place 
of a law. 

I conTENTED myſelf for the preſent with making 
the youth ſenſible that be ſupported his argument 
upon falſe and erroneous principles, and with pre- 
venting the challenge from proceeding any farther ;. 
but as ſoon as retired, I gave free courſe to my re- 
flexions upon the ſingularity of an abuſe, unknown 
to the mott poliſhed, and at the fame time braveſt 
people. Theſe reflexions, when thrown upon paper.. 
compoſed a kind of memorial, which I thought it 
my duty to preſent to the king. 
| Dvu£Ls, it is true, are of long ftanding in France, 
and indeed in Europe, but in that part only that has 
been overwhelmed by barbarians, from whoſe time 
this hateful cuſtom takes its date, and appears there- 
fore to be derived from them ; and if hiſtories of 
times more remote, ſuch as that of the emperor Otho 
the firſt, and that of the divorce of Lothario, gives 
ſome inſtances of fingle combat, they may be oppoſed: 
by prohibition of equal antiquity, iſſued out by the 
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power of the church, as that of the council of Va- 
lentia in 855, or by temporal authority. We have 
in France a very ancient edict, which forbids them 
in all civil cauſes, and in criminal caufes limits them 
to five caſes ; high-treaſon, rape, houſe- burning, 
murder, and nightly thefts. Saint Lewis + after- 
wards took away all reſtriction ; and when Philip 
the I'Vth, his grandſon, ſeemed to reſtore them, 
1303, in charges of ſtate crimes, rapes; and houſe- 
burning, to which he reduced them, be was incited 
only by a motive at once deſerving praiſe and c:n- 
ſure ; the hope of aboliſhing inſenſibly this cuſtom 
of bloodſhed, which had gathered ftrength in his 
time, by confining it to theſe rare caſes ſet down in 
a poſitive law : to make this more evident, he forbid 
all manner of perſons to allow them, by receiving 
what was called pledges of battle, and declared thit 
right reſerved to himſelf alone. | 
To ſhew, by explaining the difference between 
the ancient Guets and thoſe of our time, what a num 
ber of nameleſs abuſes have crept into a practice, 
which itſelf was from its firſt original corruption, it 
will be ſufficient to lay down the circumſtances and 
formalities which were obſerved in thoſe times. 
In the firſt place, no- body, however offende ', 
might take vengeance in his own right; and as it's 
now practiſed in the firſt emotion of caprice and paſ- 
ſion, and much leſs in mere bravado, which, in my 
opinion, is of all things the moſt contrary to the laws 
of fociety. They had their judges, before whom 
he that thought himlelf . in his honour, was 
1 to 


+ On the ſubject of theſe edicts of Saint Lewis and Philip the f2i-, 


as alſo of the origin, manner, and whatever has relation to fingle c + 


bats, conſult the writers who treat of it; ſuch as P ul de Monthc u- 
cher ſieur ot la Rivaudiere, n his Treatiſe on the c:remonies, and law 3 
of challenges and fingle combats, &c. in 1608; Jou S. varon fie 1 cf 
Villars, in his Treat fe agaiuſt duels, with the edit of Philip the 


in 1610; Brantome, in ihe tenth volume of hs Rien oirs, ini.thg 
Touching Due s; D* Audiguicr, Du-Piex, Ru:vid, Baſn:ge, any inwy 
ocher Italiane, 
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to give an account of the wrong ſuffered, and de- 
mand permiſſion to prove, in the way of arms, that 
he did not lay upen his enemy a falſe accuſation. It 
was then conſidered as ſhameful to delire blood ſor 
tlood. Fhe judge, who was commonly the lord of 
the place, ma e the perſon accuſed, appear | kewiſe 
before him; and never allowed the deciſion of bat. 
tle, which was demanded by th owing a glove, or 
ſame other pledge upou the ground, but when he 
couſd get no other proof either of guilt or innocence. 

Fut pledges were received, and the judge defer- 
red the deciſon of the quarrel to the end of two 
months, during the firſt of which the two enemics 
were delivered each of them to common friends, up- 
cn fecuri:y for their forthcoming : their friends 
endeavouted by all forts of means to diſcover the 
perſon criminal, and to give him a ſenſe of the in- 
juſtice of maintaining a falſhood, from which he 


could expect nothing but the lufs of his reputation, 


of his life, and of his foul ; for they were perſuaded, 
with the utmoſt degree of certainty, that heaven al- 
ways gave the victory to the right cauſe; and there- 
fore a duel, in their opinion, was an action of which 
the event cc uld be determined by no human power. 
When the two months were expired, the two rivals 
were put into a cloſe priſon, and committed to the 
eceleſiaſties, who employed every motive to make 
them change their defign. If, after all this, they 
ſtill perſiſted, a day was at laſt fixed to end their 
quarrel. 

WHEN the day was come, the two champions 
were b:onght faſting i» the morning before the ſame 
judge, who obliged both of them to declare upon 
vath that they faid the truth, after which they ſuffer- 


ed them to eat; they were then armed in his pre- 


fence, the kind of arms being likewiſe ſettled : fc ur 
ſec unds, choſen with the fame ceremonies, faw them 
unc.reffed, and anointed all ever the body wi.h oil, 
ind faw their beards and hair cut cloſe, They 2 

en 
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then conducted into an incloſed ground, and guarded 
by armed men, having been made to „ for the 
laſt time, their aſſertions and accuſations, to ſee if 
they perſiſted in them without alterations. They 
were not even then ſuffered to advance to the com- 
bat; that moment their ſeconds joined them at the 
two ends of the field for another ceremony, which 
of itſelf was enough to make their weapons drop 
from their hands, at leaſt if there had been any 
friendſhip between them. Their ſeconds made 
them kneel down in this place, facing each other ; 
they made them join hands, with the fingers of one 
put between the fingers of the other; they demand- 
ed juſtice from one another, and were conjured on 
each fide not to ſupport a falſity; they folemnly pro- 
miſed to act upon terms of honour, and not to ain: 
at the victory by fraud and inchantment. The ſe- 
conds ———_— their arms piece by piece, to ſee that 
nothing was wanting, and then conducted them to 
the two ends of the lifts, where they made them ſay 
their prayers and make their confeſſion; then aſking 
each of them whither he had any meſſage to fend to 
his adverſary, they ſuffered them to fall to, which 
they did at the ſignal of the herald, who cried from 
without the lifts, ** Let the brave combatants go.“ 
After this, it is true, they fought without mercy, and 
the vanquiſhed, dead or falive, incurre1 all the in- 
famy of the crime and the puniſhment ; he was 
dragged upon a hurdle in his ſhirt, and afterwards 
hanged or burny, while the other returned honouted 
and triumphant, with a decree that atteſted him to 
have gained his fuit, and allotted him all manner of 
fatisfaCtion. 

Tree is throughout all this ceremony ſomething 
wild and ridiculous ; but, however, the voice of rea- 
fon, auihority, and prudence, is ſtill heard, though 
its dictates are ut:erly miſtaken ; whereas there is no- 
thin; but monſtrous unteaſonableneſs in the practice 
of thoſe ſmart youths, who +; Ras lily into a ficid | 

| to 
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to ſhed the blood of one another, with hands impel- 
led by no better inſtiact than that which inſtigates a 
beaſt of prey. If men went to fight with the ſame 
coolneſs and deliberation as in former times, can it 
de imagined that there would be the hundredth part 
of the duels that now happen? But men have thought 


it to diſmiſs conſideration from that action, 
doe bbs above all others: ſome ruſh blindly 


into this danger, others pleaſe themſelves with being 
born for the deſtruction of their fellow-creatures ; 
others revive the hateful trade of the gladiators, and 
are indeed more dreadful and contemptible than the 
men that bore that name were heretofore. | 
Tu forms of duels which were obſerved in Ger- 
many, differ not eſſentially from thoſe of France, 
which I have deſcribed : they were likewiſe received 
in Spain and England ; only. he. who yielded to his 
adverſary upon a ſingle wound was reputed infamous; 
he could not afterwards either cut his beard, bear any 
office, wears a weapon, or mount a horſe. On the 


contrary, he-who died in a cousageous defence was 
buried; hoanourably. Another ſingularity, which 


muſt have kept duels from being common in Ger- 


many, was, that there were only three places where 
they could be fought, Witzbourgh in Franconia, 


by 7 and Hall in Swabia. 


COULD not wait for his majefty's return to Paris, 


to communicate to him the memorial of which I 


have now. mentioned the contents; to inform him of 
the accidents to which this practice gave occaſion ; 


and to deſire him to puta ſtop to an evil which was 
every dav ſpreading by his indulgence. I intreated 


him to attend to the counſel which I had. ꝑrefumed to 


give him, to tene the edicts again't duels, to ag- 
. — the puniſhment conſiderably, and execute it 
ſeverely; and to forbid all men to proſecute an 

word of injury or offence otherwiſe than by courſe 
of law ; but to manage ſo, that the juſtice obtained 
might be ſpeedy and ſatisfactory; to make the com- 


plainant 


g Narr. = 
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here 


ſure of the maſter of ki 
not allow to the reign 
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ainant eafy, and the aggreſſor penitent ;- and laſt- 


ly, to have this new order fixed up, at the beginning 


year, in: the courts-of the Louvre, the pa- 
hag arfenal, and in other places chat were moſt - 


of 


frequented . It is certain, as I repreſented to his 


majeſty, that a reputation for perſonal valour, ſuch. 


as. this prince had eſtabliſhed, was able to give an 


edict concerning duels twice the authority that it 


could derive from mere 


royal 'pleaſure ; but the plea- 
a power far ſuperior, did 


Henry the Great, the ex- 
tirpation of this abuſe. 


r may. be faid, without pretending to juſtify this 


prince, that his eaſineſs with reſpect to duels pro- 


ceeded from a habit contracted by his long wars, by 
which he ſaw bloodſhed without emotion; and that 


he was likewiſe not much. leſs indifferent about his 
own blood. He had always ſome notion that the 
laſt moment was inevitably predetermined : this opi- 
nion he diſguiſed to himſelf, under the chriſtian no- 
tion of reſignation to God. There was ſent me 
from Rome, about that time, on account of a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the ftate, and an attempt upon the life 
of the king, which-I thought I ought to diſcloſe to 
him, though it ſeemed to me worthy to be deſpiſed, 


as indeed he deſpiſed it. He told me, on that occa- 
' fion, that he was convinced of its being beſt for his 


happineſs to pay no manner of regard to intelligence 


like this 1, and that otherwiſe his life would be 
worſe than death; that the calculators of nativitics 


had threatened him, ſome, that he ſhould die by the 


{word ; 


+ If we attentively read what cardinal de Richclieu has ſaid on this 
ſubjz&, in his Political Teſtament, part I. chap. iii. F. 2, {6 title 
whereof is, Of the means to prevent duels ; me muſt own, theo n mi- 
niſter ſeems to have drawn all his reflections o-. this mat from tis 
and other parts of theſe Me:ucirs where duets „re ſpoke: f. 

ft © Let him alone,” ſaid this p.iace to e who pr fuaded him 
to puniſh a man who had been engaged in 2 conipitacy againſt him, 
« he is a wicked wretch whom God will puniſh, v.chout my inter- 
« fering.” Matthiev, vol, J. b, 2. p. 359. 
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cord; and others by a coach: but that gone of them 
bad ever mentioned porfun, which ſeemed to him 
the eaſieſt way to diſpatch him, becauſe he eat a 
great deal of fruit of all kinds that were offered him, 
without having them taſted ; therefore, upon the 
whole, he gave himſelf up to the Lord of his lite and 
of his death. 

Ir was not poſfible but ſpeaking in this manner, 
Hezry reckoned a little, without perceiving it, upon 
the good fortune that had accompanied him as wel! 
in the dangers that particularly threatened his per- 
ſon +, as thoſe which regarded his kingdom and hap- 
pineſs. Of eight perſons from whom he had, molt 
to {ear in this latter reſpect, he remarked that ſome 
favourite planet had feed him from fix of the moſt 
conſiderable ; that one was dead in the hangman's 
hand, and two others of fickneſs ; the fourth was 
actually in priſon ; the fifth was gone into voluntary 
baniſhment; the fixth was re.!\uced to flatter him 
whom formerly he endeavoured to Ceſtruy. For the 
other ſort of good fortune, we have ſeen examples 
throughout this hiſtory: but, alas ! this good for- 
tune was not complete; but an unhappy moment 
for France, as well as for the prince, has Wholly 
blotted out the idea of proſperity. 

| | BOOK 


Henry INV. eſcaped one, on Monday the 1gth of December; of 
which M. de Perofixe gives the following relation. The ſame day 
* on which Mairargues was ex-caied, an unfortunate madman made 
% an attempt on the facred p+riun of the king, roſhing on him with 
*« a poignard in his h ind, as he returned from hunting over the Pont- 
* neuf. His majefty's footmen running up obliged him te quit his 
% hold, and we. e going to beat his brains out on the ipot, had got the 
& king forbid them, and ordered him to be impriſoned in Fort- L Eve- 
% que. His name was John De-Leſlie, a native cf Vineux near Senlis, 
& He was immediately afterwards examined by the prefident Jeannin, 
% ho could not get any rational anfwer from him: for he was en- 
« t:rely out of his ſenſes: he fancied himſelf ro be king of all the 
„world, and fa'd Henry IV. had ufurped the kingdom of France 
&* from nm, and he was :h-»cefore going to chaſtife him for bis te- 
«© meri'y : whereupon toe king thinking him fufficien iy punithed by 
&« his madneſs, commande he ſhould only be kept in priſon, where 
* he died ſoon after. bi:itury of Henry tue Great, part 3. 
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HE king and queen being at Paris on the firſt 
| day of this year, 1606, I went to the Louvre 
in the morning, to pay my reſpects to them, and offer 
the uſual preſents. I did not find the king in his own 
chamber; L'Oſerai and Armagnac told me, that he 
was in bed with the queen, and that, probably, 
both were ſtill afleep, becauſe the queen's indiſpo- 
ſition had kept them awake almoſt the whole night. 
J paſſed on to the queen's apartment, to enquire of 
La- Renouillere and Catherine Selvage the ſtate of 
their majeities health ; and knocked at the door as 
ſoftly as poffible, that I might not wake them. I 
found that the courtiers were already admitted; for 
ſeveral voices, which I knew to be thoſe of Reque- 
laure, Frontenac, and Beringhen, aſked all at once, 
« Who is there?“ and when I anſwered, I heard 
them ſay to the king. Sire, it is the grand ma- 
«© ſter:” Come in, Roſny, ſaid his majeſty to 
% me, you will think me lazy, till you know what 
4 has kept us fo late in bed: my wife, who believes 
e ſhe is in hereighth month, having had ſome pains 
«© as ſhe was going to bed, I was apprehenfive that 
«© ſthe would have a dangerous labour; but towards 
* the middle of the night they proved to be only 
© the effects of the cholic ; and ſhe growing eaſy 
«© we fell aflcep, and neither of us waked till ſix 
e o'clock this morning; but on her part, with 
„ groans, ſighs, and tears, for which ſhe has aſſign- 
© ed imaginary cauſes. I will tell you what they 
* are when ſome of theſe people have left the room, 
& for you will not fail to ſpeak your ſentiments 
«© freely, and I believe your advice will not be un- 
«© uſeful on this occaſion, any more thai on many 
others of the ſame kind. Put, in the mean tine, 
let us lee what you have brought us for cur ne- 
«© year's-yift, for I perceive you have three of your 
| — —_ 
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t ſecretaries with. you, each loaded with a velvet 
cc 1 * «© I remember, fire, replied I, that when 
4] laſt ſaw the queen and your majeſty together, 
«© you were both in very good humour, and be- 
% lieving that I ſhould find you ſtill fo, and in ex- 
« pectation of another fon, I have brought you a 
te great many new-year's-gifts, which, from the 
« pleaſure they will be received with by thoſe per- 
* ſons among whom I ſhall diftributs them in your 
„ name, will afford you great ſatisfaction; and I 
* could with this might be done in the preſence of 
« your majeſty and the queen.” * Though ſhe 
« ſays nothing to you, replied the king, and plays 
«« the dormouſe, as uſual, yet I know ſhe is not 
6 ; but ſhe is offended both with you and I: 
« we will talk of this when only you, Renouil-- 
« lere, Beringhen, and Catherine are preſent, for 
44 they know ſomething of the matter---but let us 
„ fee your gifts. Theſe preſents, ſaid I to his 
% majeſty, do not expreſs the ſtate of a grand ma- 
tc ſter of the ordnance, nor are worthy of the trea- 
4c ſurer of a rich and powerful monarch ; but, 
4% ſmall as they are, they will nevertheleſs give more 
« jny to thoſe on whom they are beſtowed, and 
«© will produce you more acknowledgments, fame, . 
% and praiſes, than the ex ceſſive gifts you laviſh- 
% upon perfons who I am well affured thank you 
« only by complafnts full of ingratitude.” © I 
© underſtand you by half a word, replied Henry, 
* as you ſometimes ſhew you do me; but let us ſee 
« your prefents, and talk no more of what you 
% have heard.” 
I THEN ordered my three ſecretaries to approach. 
26 Site, ſaid I, here-is Arnaud the elder, who car- 
« ries in this bag, which holds the papers of the 
4% council, three purſes of gold medals.” I ſhewel 
them to the king, and explained the motto, which 
expreſſed me aflection of the people for his majeſty. 
One of thele purſes, fice, continued I, is for 
0 your- 
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« yourſelf, the other for the queen, and the third 
* for the dauphin ; that is to ſay, for Mamanga *, 
if her majeſty does nat keep it herſelf, as ſhe al- 
ways does. Inthis bag likewiſe are eight purſes 
of ſilver medals, ſtruck in the fame manner, two 
for your majeſty, two for the queen, and four for 
Renouillere, ine Selvage, and ſuch other 
ladies of the queen's enamber as you ſhall pleafe 
to give them to. Arnaud the younger has in 
his bag five and twenty purſes of filver medals, 
to be diftributed by the Dauphin, madam de 
Montglat, madam de Drou, and mademoiſelle 
de Piolant among the nurſes, and other women 
attendants on your children, and among the 
queen's maids. And in the third bag, which 
Le-Gendre carries, there are thirty little bags, cf 
a hun. red Crowns cach, in demy franks, ali nc, 
and fo large that they look like whole onzs ; tiiefe 
axe for preſents to the queen's maids, and the wo- 
men of her chamber, and thoſe belonging to the 
children of France, according to your orders. 
I have left two large in my coach, to the 
care of my ſervants, full of douzains, all new 
likewiſe, and each bag worth a hundred crowns, 
which make twelve thouſand ſous ; theſe are to 
be divided among the invalids who are upon 
the keys of the river near the Louvre, which [ 
am told are almoſt full. I have ſent thither 
twelve of the moſt charitable men in the cĩty to 
range them in order, and diſtribute the preſents. 
You cannot imagine how much theſe trifling 
new-year's gifts, in little pieces new coined, 
men, and the qeuen's 


Madam de 


pri ; 
the g13%h vol. of the king's MSS. which is entirely filled w:th origi- 
nal letters of Henry IV. the queen, and madam Elizabeth of France, 
to madam de Montglat, there is one from the young dauphin ta his 


fiſter, in which he tells her, be kiſſes Mamanga's hands. 
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« declare, that they do not regard theſe gifts for the 
«© value, but as being inſtances of your regard for 
» them; eſpecially the icen's maids, who ſay, 
that what is given them to purchaſe cloaths they 
* muſt lay out as directed, bu: theſe hundred crowns 
© they may lay out in what trifles they pleaſe, which 
* is more to their tafte.” * But Rofſoy, faid his 
* majeſty to me, will you pive them their new- 
« year's-gifts without making them kiſs you fos 
„ them ?” Truly, fire, replied I, fince you once 
„ commanded them to kiſs me, I am under no ne- 
ceſſity of uſtng prayers and intreati-'s, they come 
very willingly ; and madam de Dro", who is 
© fo devout, only laughs at i:.” ** Ah! Rofny,” 
continued Henry, with the lame gaity, ** fince 
it is fo, pray tell me truly, who kiſſes you moſt 
** willingly ? and which of them do you think the 
„% handſomeſt? Faith, fire, returned I, I can- 
„ not tell you, I have no leiſure to think of gal- 
e Jantry, and I believe they take as little notice of 
my beauty as I of theirs: | kiſs them as we do 
© relics when we preſent our offerings.” The 
king could not help laugking aloud ; and addreſſing 
himſelf to thoſe who were pre-!-nt, ** What do you 
„think, ſaid he, of this -:-digal financier, who 
makes ſuch rich preſents out of his maſter's pocket 
for a kiſs '” After diverting himſelf a few mo- 
ments with this thought, Go to breakfaſt, ſaid 
„% he to the caurtiers, and leave us to confer alittle 
*© upon matters of more importance.“ 

Every one retiring but Renouillere and Cathe- 
rine, the kinggently puſhing the queen. Awake, 
«© you dormoule, faid he, give me 2 kiſe, and be 
6s iſh no more, for al} our little quarrels are 
% already forgot by me; I am folicitous to keep 
«<< your mind eafy, left your health ſhould ſuffer 
„ during your pregnancy: you imagine, purſued 
he, that Roſny favours me in our little diſputes; 
** but you would be undeceived, if you knew with 

** what 
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«© what fieedom he ſometimes tells me truths: and 
© though I oftep reſent thoſe liberties, yet I am not 
& really offended with him for them; on the con- 
6% trary, I ſhould believe he no longer loved me, 
if he ceaſed to make me ſuch remonſtrances as 
© he thought were neceſſary for the honour of my 
«< perſon, che good of my kingdom, and my peo- 
„ ple's happineſs ; for bè aſſured, my dear, added 
* he, there are none fo juſt and fo upright, wha 
% wou'd not wholly fall, if, when they degan to 
© (tumble, they were not ſupported by the 
* councils of prudent friends and faithful ſervants : 
© and to convince you of the truth of what | ſay, 
know that Ruſny has been continually telling me, 
for theſe fifteen days paſt, that you are in your 
© eighth month, and that I ought not to diſcompoſe 
« you, for fear of hurting your ſon, for a fon he 
© inſiſts upon it, it is ®,” | 
Tuts good prince, aſſuming an air till more ten- 
der and obliging, intreated her to tell him, before 
me, what was the cauſe of her waking ſighiag and 
in tears, The queen at laſt, turning to him, ſaid, 
that her grief was occaſioned by a dream, which 


ſeemed to counticm what had been predicted to her 


a few days before, but that her mind had been re- 
lieved by weeping. She then, in her turn, intreat- 
ed the king to ſpare her acy farther uneafin-(s, at 
leaſt u hile ſhe was with child, and to avoid giving 
vent to ſuch expreſſions, which, ſaid ſhe, make 
me, as well as others, believe, that you are hap- 
pier in the company oi other perſons than in 
mine, and thoſe too, put ſued ſhe, whom I well 

know 


® The aftrologers had ſor told i:, ſays L'Ftviic's Journal, and that 
the guren's life would be in d-nger. She was b pelty brought to bed 
of a daughter on the 10th of February, Henry IV. in oder to com- 
fort the queen (for ſhe paſſionately deli ed to nave a bon) ſaid to her, 
with his uſua! gairy, that if this daughter ſhiuld nut happen to meet 
with a pr per eſtablſnment, there worid be many ters in the ſame 
eondit:on ; 23d that if her mother has not bore 2 42ughter, ſac would 
not have been queen of France. 
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* know are not only unfaithful to you, but hate 
„ you in their hearts: {| know the reafon alſo, and 
« 1 appeal for the truth of this to M. de Roſuy, 
«« whoſe word 1 will take.” 

I AvorDED this explanation, by anſwering in a 
general manner, that it gave me great joy to ſee 
their majeſties open their minds thus frankly upon 
their little quarrels; that I found it would not be 
difficult to put a final end to them for the ſuture, if 
they would fericuſly reſolve to yield to ſuch means 
as would be uſed for that purpoſe, by perſons who 
choſe rather to ſerve their true intereſt than ſooth 
their reſentment. This propoſal ws accepted im- 
mediately, and they deſired me to propoſe thoſe 
means z the queen ſaying, that ſhe was reſolved to 
make nfe of rhem, ani. the king, that they wauld 
b: hig! ly agrezable to him [then Occlorer torkerr 
majctiies in plain terms (haviag friſt convinced them, 
that any other remedy would end only in talking 
and acting to no purpoſe, as had hitherto been the 
caſe) that there was only one way of getting rid, 
at once, of. all the occaſions of theſe perplexities ; 
that ſince tlicy had reaſon to diſtruſt their own ſtea- 
dineſs, in taking and keeping reſolutions, they 
ſhould take choice of ſome perſon for this buſineſs, 
who while this deciſion was depending, and after it 
was determined, ſhould take the whole upon him- 
ſelf, and act as if the king and queen were abſołutely 
without concern in it. I adviſed them to chuſe a 
man ſteady enough not to let himſelf be ſhaken by 
any conſideration, and capable of fuch pure and ho- 
neſt affeftions, as to ſerve them, when the cafe re- 
quired, by oppoſing their inclinations. 

I risCoveRED not the leaſt inclination to be em- 
ployed in this bufineſs, which indeed was not very 
agreeable ; but I affured their majeſties, that if: it- 
was upon me they caſt their eyes,. they muſt begin 
by being abſolutely ſilent with reſpe to the means 
they ſaw me make uſe of; „* 
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ſecurity that my work ſhould not be deſtroyed 
any return of diſguſt, they ſhould oblige themſelves, 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, not to oppoſe any thi 
I ſhould do, nor to preſerve any reſentment ing 
me, although one of the parties, and perhaps 
muſt, by admitting the remedy I ſhould make uſe 
of, do ſome violence to their inclinations, I believe 
they gueſſed what this remedy was ; and I may 
venture to aſſert, that if they had agreed to my pro- 
poſal, no human conſideration ſhould have hindered 
me from ing it; but I had good reaſon to fear 
they w not ſuffer me to proceed thus far. How - 
ever, the king replied, that he was ready to iign 
this 3 but the queen, finding herſelf 
preſſed, durſt not venture to make any promiſe : ſhe 
ſaid ſhe would conſider of it; or otherwiſe, | mutt 
tell her what it was I intended to do. Vet ſhe 
knew intentions as well as the king, but was 
afraid of the conſequences of a compromiſe. So we 
afterwards but talk of the matter to the 
wind; for ſuch it is to diſcuſs with a ſerious air the 


trifling projects of the court, which have been al- 


h complaiſance for their majeſties that I con- 


bene 
ſented to engage in this buſineſs, they having ear- 


neſtly preſſed me to it. I retired upon the queen's 
calling for her ſhift, and the king for his cloaths. 
Tus king and queen made my wife and I very 
conſiderable preſents, in return for my r.ew-year's 
ifts ; we likewiſe received fome preſents from queen 
— All the time the king ſtaid in Paris was 
ſpent in balls, 
kind. January the zoth t, this prince came to the 
arſenal, it being very fine weather, to ſee a courſe of 
runaing at the ring. 
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ready ſo often exhauſted and worn out. It was 


maſquerades, and diverſions of every 
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Wurm the entertainment was over, Henry led 
me into the preat walk in the gardens, where, lean- 
ing againſt the fide of the balcony, I heard him 
with pleaſure begin a ſerious converſation upon his 
political deſigns; the motto of my medals, with 
which he was greatly pleafed, had turned his 
thoughts upon that ſubject. I had before perceived 
for ſome time, that Henry began to be more and 
more perſuaded of the neceflity and importance of 
this political plan ; and that he every day removed 
ſome obſtacle to the execution of it : he uſed often 
to ſay to me, that Philip III. had not profited by 
the wiſe councils of Philip II. his father, to look 
upon all thoſe vain-glotious ideas of univerſal mo- 
narchy, with which his predeceſſors heads had been 
intoxicated, as fo many idle chimera's : he added, 
that this prince, by all his proceedings, had made it 
evident he had not renounced them, and that there 
was not one among all the princes of Chriſten lom, 
who would be exempted from the attacks of this 
p:oud and inſolent monarchy, till it was made to feel 
its own impctence of power by that great blow, the 
deſign of which I had firſt hinted to him, and to 
the king of England; and which, as he owned, had 
not made all the impreffion on his mind it ought to 
have done. | believe the proceedings of the cham- 
ber Des grands jours in the former years, contributed 
moſt to this firmneſs of Henry; for by thus diſcover- 
ing the ſecret, practices of Spain againft him, his na- 
tural hatred of that crown was greatly increaſed, 

I May venture to affirm alſo, that the converſation 
we had together upon this ſubject had a great ſhare 
in the reſolution he had now taken; and indeed it 
was not poſſible for a prince, though he were ever 
ſo inattentive to his own glory, to reflect upon all 
which an inſatiable avarice and boundleſs ambition 
had in theſe later times induced the houſe of Auſtria 
to undertake, without being ſeized with indignation. 
'That Raoul de Habſbourg, whoſe nobleſt 9 
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when his election to the empire was declared to 
him, had deen to lead foldiers into the neighbour- 
hood of Balil, during the factions of the Etoiles 
and the Papequais, was never eaſy till he had divi- 
ded Alface between himſelf and the cityof Straſburg; 
and afterwards, increaſed his little d-maine with 
the duchics of Auſtria, Sti-ia, Carinthia, and other 
hereditary lands, which are ſlill poſſeſſed by his amily 
in Germany. From the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, when this happened, down to our own 


times, how many ſtates, what an iumenſe extent 


of country, has not this all-engrofling houſe devour- 
ed? the kingdoms of Spain, thoſe of Nap es and 
S'cily in Italy, the ifles of Sardinia, Nlajorca and 
Minorca, Bohemia and Hungary in Germany, Bur- 
gundy, Flanders, and all the Low. Countries; add 
to theſe, the acquittions the has made in the eaſtern 
iſles, and in the new world, equal almoſt in extent 
to all that is diſcovered of the three other parts of 
the earth. Can we ſtill doubt then whether Charles 
V. who raiſed her to ſuch an exalted pitch of power, 
intoxicated with ſuch ſucceſs, did not ferioufly think 
of ſwallowing up all the reit of Europe, Afia, and 
Aſrica. 

Is there a neceſſity to bring any other proofs of 
this vain ſcheme for univerſal monarchy than the 
deſtruction of the German proteſtants, the conqueſt 
of Tunis and Algiers, the invaſion of France, fo 


openly declared by the irruption made into Pro- 


vence, and by the famous ſiege of Metz; enter- 
priſes at once formed by that monarch? And if we 
have ſeen this project blaſted, to what can we 
attribute it, except to different circumſtances, and 
obſtacles raiſed againſt himſelf by the precipitation 
of a mind which, in the intoxication of iucceſs, 
thinks every thing poſſible? Charles V."undertook 
too many things at once, and thoſe greatly beyond 
his ſtrength: he engaged in thoſe enterpriſes without 
caution, and almoſt without any preparation ; he 
| aved 
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braved earth, ſea, the elements, and ſeaſons. Soli- 
man, who made head againſt him in Europe, Afta, 
and Africa; Francis the firſt, Henry the eighth, the 
Pope, the kings af Navarre, Tunis, and Algiers, 
were enemies he deſpiſed, and whom he ſcarce took 
any notice of : he knew not how to manage the 
only reſources which remained for him; his own 
ſubjects rebelled againſt him in Spain, Flanders, and 
Sicily: at length when he acknowledged his error, he 
found no other remedy for it but an effort of deſpair, 
which made him abandon all, to confine himſelf to 
the gloom of a cloifter. I never drew this picture to 
Henry without adding, that Philip the ſecond, as am- 
bitious as his father, but a better politicizn, had re- 
ſumed all his deſigns, and might poffibly have fuc- 
ceeded in them, if his private views upon France, 
England, and Ireland, had not been croſſed by the 
lucky chance that had brought together two ſuch 
able heads, as thoſe of Henry and Elizabeth “. 

I rap always been apprehenſive of the effects of 
the courtiers ſuggeſtions, and the perſuaſions of the 
| This princeſs was continually repreſenting 
to the king her huſband, the advantages of a double 
alliance with Spain ; ſhe affirmed, that if France 
was united with Rome, and the two Auftrian 
branches, it would be an effeftual way to extinguiſh 
all factions in Europe, and that policy as well as 
religion dictated this method. Henry affured me, 
that this ſort of converſation, which had prevailed 
at court for ſome time, no longer affected him; 
and if he ſometimes heard and anſwered ſuch diſ- 
courſe, like one who ſought to convince himſelf by 


making folid objections, it was only to hinder thoſe 
perſons from penetrating into his deſigns, and to 


It cauld only be with k view to invade France in general, or ſome 
art of it, that Philip II. intended to poſſeſs himſelf of the duke of 
voy's dominions, by giving the duke ſome of his «wn in exchange 

hiſtorian informs us of this circumſtance, 
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flatter them with the hope oſ gaining him over to 
theirs, till a proper time came for taking off the 
maſque. We agreed that matters were not yet ripe 
enough for that; and this converſation concluded, 
as many others on the fame ſubject had done, by 
agreeing that till that moment arrived, it was Henry's 
part to continue his endeavours for drawing inte 
this aſſociation, the princes of Germany nd fealy, 
the dukes of Bavaria and Savoy, the former eſpeci- 
ally, by the proſpect of gaining the inperial crown, 
and the latter by the hopes of acquiring Lombardy, 
and the regal dignity granted in favour of a mar- 
riage betwixt his eldeſt ſon and the eldeſt daughter 
of France. | 

Tur king could think of no other means to 
remove thoſe obſtacles which he had reaſon to ex- 
pect the duke of Bouillon would raiſe, than to re- 
duce him to reaſon, by ſeizing the city of Sedan. 
This expedient Henry's own mind ſuggeſted to him: 
and he reſolved upon it ſo much the more willingly, 
as he could undertake this expedition without crea- 
ting any ſuſpicion of his other deſigns. He order- 
ed me to prepare immediately a train of artillery, 
proportionable rather to the reputation of that place, 
than its real ſtrength, which this princedid not know 
quite ſo well as myſelf: he declared to me, that he 
wa; reſolved to march thither in perſon, unleſs he 
was prevented from it by the gout, or ſome other in- 
diſpoſition, in which caſe he would commit the 
conduct of this enterpriſe to me; and that I might 
Join together the authority and dignity ſuitable ta 


the high employments I exerciſed, his majeſty offer- 


ed me that moment, and indeed commanded to ac- 
cept the rank of duke and peer, deſiring me to tell 
him from which of my eſtates I woul1 chuſe to take 
my title, that he might order Villeroi to make out 
the patent immediately. — 5 

I rap refuſed this dignity before when the king 
ſent me ambaſſador to England; but, ſince that 

Vor. IV. 5 time, 
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time, the repeated bounties of this i maſter 
had removed the obſtacle which hi red me 

> 

prince wiſhed me to be 


| 
my title, and the 
22th of February, 


and was moſt agreeably ſurpriſed to find his majeſty, 
who went thither during the ceremony, without 
giving me notice of his intention, Grand maſter,” 
cried the king, as ſoon as I entered. I am come 


without being invited : ſhall I have 
may, Sire, I 
to be honoured 
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of Arbois, which I think is the beſt I ever taſted.” 

The king's gaity heightened the pleaſure of the en- 
tertainment ; and the reft of the day was paſſed to 
the entire ſatisfation of the gueſts. 

His majeſty ſent for me the next morning, and, 
in the preſence of all the courtiers, aſked me whe- 
ther I had remembred to make a memorial of the 
train of artillery for the attack of Sedan which he 
had mentioned to me: it was already drawn up; an 
when I left my cloſet I put it into my pocket. I now 
preſented it to the king, who cauſed it to be read 
aloud, by which means the courtiers were acquaint- 
ed with the king's deſign; who afterwards humouc- 
ouſly faid, that the duke of Bouillon, though a na- 
turalized German, had not probably forgot the French 
language; but that if it was fo, we might teach it 
him in a little time by this method. His majeſty 
then ſeeming to ex my advice concerning this 
war, I told him, that I did not think the duke of 
Bouillon had fo little judgment, as not to be ſenſi- 
ble of the vaſt diſproportion betwixt his majefty's 
forces and his own, or ſo imprudent as to expoſe 
himſelf to the danger of knowing it by experience ; 
that I bad a long time foreſeen his city would noc 
hold out againſt the cannon ; and knowing this 
better than any other, I was aſſured that, if he made 
any ſhew of it was only with a hope 
that, during thas time, he might employ more ſuc- 
ceſsfully the arts of negotiation : yet that I took the 
liberty to adviſe his majeſty to write once more to 
the duke of Bouillon, and let him know that, in 
the preſent conjuncture, he might come with full 
ſecurity and throw himſelf at his feet, and be very 
certain that, upon this ſubmiſſion and more exact- 
neſs in keeping his word for the future, his pardon 
would be granted and himſelf treated as formerly; 
but that if he refuſed this laſt favour, be muſt no 
longer expect to be received upon any terms of 
compolitias. a the king 
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an account of the preparations I had made; the king 
approved of the hint I gave him to ſend away only 
the body of the artillery from Paris, and to take up 
the ammunition and other neceſſaty proviſions in 
places nearer Sedan, to fave the expences of carriage. 

Tuis affair was not puſhed on as vigorouſly as I 
had expected it would, on account of the great op- 
poſition it met with at court, where the leaſt prepa- 
ration for war ſeemed to give as much alarm as it 
could do to the enemies themielves. Nothing was 
talked of but the difficulties to be encountered before 
a town, the fortifications and ſituation of which 
every one exaggerated to Henry, and of the incon- 
veniencies which would attend a fiege as Jorg as that 
muſt inevitably be: to hear them, one would have 
imagined that heaven and earth were intereſted in 
favour of Bouillon and his city. They contrived 
that a memorial on this ſubject, in the form of a 
Jetter, ſhould fall into his majeſty's hands, full not 
only of abſurdity but impertinence ; the king thought 
the ſtyle of it reſembled that of the duke of Bouillon, 
with ſome ſtrokes of Du Plefiis and Tilenus : it 
was not ſurptiſing that the particular friends of 
Bouillon or the proteſtants ſhould talk in this man- 
ner, ſuch as Montlouet, La-Noue, and the two 
Saint- Germains, who might think the whole pro- 


teſtant body concerned in this buſineſs: but it was 


ſtrange that perſons who had noconneQion with the 
duke of Bouillon, and even others who under{tood 
fortification, as the engineer Errard for in ſtance, 
mould never mention this deſign but to ſhew the 


impoſſibility of executing it: it would be ___ 


ficult for me to believe that theſe perſons wi 
well to the undertaking. 

Tu king himſelf fell into an irreſolution which 
was wholly incomprehenſible to me; I oftenrepre- 


ſented to him, but in vain, that he would, by this 


procecure, give all the advantage of the cauſe to per- 


ons y ho, having neither arms, hearts, nor hands, 


depended 
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depended upon this reſource alone : and it is certain, 
that the duke of Bouillon would not have feen mat- 
fers carried (o far as they were, but becauſe he per- 
ſuaded himſelf upon the report of his friends at 
court, who gave him intelligence of what paſſe | 
there, that his majeſty would never carry his deſigns 
into execution. Another expedient which thoſe 
perſons made uſe of, was to tell the king, that the 
duke had no intention to refiſt him, but that he 
could not reſolve to appear weak and fearful before 
perſons, who, inſtead of making him a faithful re- 
port of his majeſty's intentions, ſeemed ſolicitous to 
widen their difference by threats and intults ; that 
if, inſtead of thoſe perſons {and here [ was certainly 
meant) his majeſty would be pleaſed to treat witty 
him, by men proper to infpire him with a confidence 
in his promiſes, he would be foon convinced of the 
truth of their aſlertions. Montluet “ and La Nous, 
among others, boaſted that they would, withouc 
any difficulty, bring him back to his duty; there - 
fore the king thought the belt thing he'tould do was 
to depute them to him: they brought back nothing 
but words, and thoſe general and ambiguous ; yet 
this did not open Henry's eyes, becauſe they like- 
wiſe repreſented to him that Sedan, by the new for- 
tiſications which was raiſed there, was abſol. tel 


impregnable. I know not whether they really were 


carried away by this falſe opinion, or only affected 
to appear ſo: but Henry, inſtead of haſtening his 
preparations after this anſwer from the duke of Bouil- 
lon, diſcovered more plainly, that he thought the 
ſucceſs of this attempt very doubtful. 

I zIKEWHs® reflected ſeriouſſy upon the diſpoſiti- 
on I ſaw the king in, and began to fear, that when 
by ſupporting bim againſt the general outcry, and 
againſt his own apprehenfions, I ſhould have em 
barked him in the enterpriſe ; upon ſome unforeſeery 
dificulty which he might 9 meet with, or by 


3 not 
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not having influence enough over his.mind already 
ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed, he might abandon it after great 
noiſe and expence, or poſſibly liſten to — 4 oo 
an accommodation with the duke, upon conditions 
neither ſuitable to his perſon or dignity : in which 
caſe it would be better either not to engage in the 
attempt, or to find, while ® was yet t'me, ſome 
other way to fave his majeſty's honour I was very 
fure, that the reptoach of making an uſcleſs arma- 
ment, could not fall but upon me; that I Gou!d be 
ac uted of having done too much ort little, and 
that faults abſolutely contradiftcry o each other 
would be imputed to me from the fame ve: ns, Icon- 
cluded, that it was neceſſary Henry {ho Jof hicmfelf 
cume to fome determination; and I was willing to 
tee what would be the reſult of his own zeflexicns. 

I BEGAN therefore to ſpeak leſs ſrequently, and 
with more coolneſs than before of the enterpriſe of 
Sedan, and obſerved the ſame conduct in public; 
tne king was one of the firſt who perceived this al- 
teration ; and as he did not endeavour to penetrate 
into my reaſons for this behaviour, or thought that 
I had changed my opinion concerning the duke of 
Bouillon and Sedan, it came into his mind that, 
having myſelf reflected more deeply upon the advice 
I had given him, I now tacitly retracted it, perceiv- 
ing that the blow I was aiming againſt one of the 
heads of the proteſtants might fall upon the whole 
opening a way to oppre's one after the 
who ſupported them in France. From 


Henry eaſily paſſed to a belief that I had no great re- 
liance upon his equity, or that my attachment to 
my religion carried me too far ; he declared this ſuſ- 
picion to ſeveral perſons whom he knew to be my 


* friends, and. in order to have it cleared up by myſelf, 


de came to the arſenal. I was then confined to my 
chamber, by the wound I had formerly received in 
my mouth and neck, form whence iſſued da 
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of bone, ſome lint, lead, and fome grains of gun- 
powder, ſtill fo freſh and fo little altered, that they 
took fire when laid on ſome burning coals. 

Henna turning the diſcourſe upon the duke of 
Bouillon, k think, faid he, you are not fo foli- 
citous about this affair of Sedan, as you were 
ſome time ago, nor fo firm and ſteady in your 
reſolves concerning it as I have known you to be 
on other occaſrons, where far greater difficulties 
were to be expected; what is the meaning of it? 
tell me freely, Fentreat you, and do not conceat 
any thing from me. This prince, by an effe&X 
of the livelineſs of his temper, did not give me time 
to reply, but proceeded to diſcover the notion he had 
entertained of my alarms and apprebenfions with 
reſpect to the proteftant body in France. He pro- 
teſted with great earneſtneſs apainſt the ſuſpicion of 
his labouring to ruin the chi ants one after 
the other ; he appealed to the knowledge I had of 
his ſentiments, and aſked whether it was not true, 
that it was generally known that, in whatever con- 
cerned the ſervice of his perſoun and his table, he 
choſe rather to truſt himſelf in the hands of the pro- 
teſtants than to eathlicsz and he aſſutced me alſo, 


that he had no perſonal hatred to the duke of Bouil- 


jon; that he would require nothing diſhonourable 
of him : in a word,. that he would make me judge 
of the manner in which he ought to be treated. 
I was pleaſed to hear the king ſpeak thus, and aſ- 
ſured bim, that I was well convinced of his favourable 
ſentiments for the proteſtants in general, and for me 
in particular; yet I owned, that the ſuſpicion he had 
entertained of me with to the affair of Sedan 
had given me uneaſineſs: I declared to him the true 
cauſe of that colidneſs be taxed me with: and, having 
afterwards exhaufted-all the reflexions which the mind 
could ſuggeſt on this oceafion, I diſcloſed one to him 
which had occurred to ne one but himſelf; and this 
was, that the expences Bouillon had been at in for 
P 4 tifying: 
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tifying Sedan having entirely exhauſted h's funds, 


and probably involved him in great debts, this migl t 
be the real cauſe of his not yielding to his majeſty s 
de ſires, ſince, if he reſigned Sedan to him, he would 
deprive him ſelf of the only reſource he had to retrieve 
his affaits: and this ſuppoſed, perhaps all that was 
nectilary to bring the affair to a happy concluſion, 
was o f/er the duke of Bouillon a ſum ſufficient to 
pay bis debts. I repreſented to the king, that if, 
by giving Bouulcn two hundred thouſand crowns, 
he might be prevailed upon to accept all the other 
concViimrs, his majeſty would be till a gainer of fix 
hundted the uſand, Ffnce the expence cf the arma- 
ment he was prepring could not amount to leſs than 
eight hund ted thguſand crowns. A new motive for 
Ueating Beulllon with the utmoſt rigour of war, if 
he cbliged the king to attack him, was to declare 
not only the principality of Sedan, but the viſ- 
erunty of Turenne hkewiſe reunited to the crown ; 
2l:hougt. he pretended to hold them both of France 
in the ſame manner, as they do the great fiefs of the 
crown : I added, that unleſs his majeſty did this, he 
Would have the mortification of having made ad- 
vances, for which afterwards nothing could make 
amends. It ſhould ſeem that it was a kind of fore- 
fight of what happened, which made me infiſt ſo 
earneſtly upon this alternative, either to ſhew an 
extreme irdulgence before the caterpriſe was begun, 
or, when we had once taken up arms, an inflexible 
te ſolution. | 
Tux king replied, that to enter into a negociation 
with Bouillon, would be to confirm him in the opi- 
nion, it appeared by the letter already mentioned he 
ex. tertained, that his majeſty durſt not attack him: 
he conſented, however, to let me try this method in 


ecncett with the princeſs of , Qrauge f who was 


3 then 

+ Louiſa de Coligny the admiral's daughter, firſt married to the 
count de Teligny, who w.s killed os St. Bartholomew's day; and a 
ſecond time to Milli m of Naſſau prince of Orantze, whoſe widow ſhe 
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then at Paris, and that we ſhould ſend Du-Maurier t- 
to the duke with diſpatches, the purport and terms 
of which he left wholly to me. But you-mpyſt 
% ſikewiſe promiſe me, added Henry, that, if he 
| «© ſhould not aceept the offers you make him, you: 
<< will ſerve me impartially in this affair, and in the 
* manner you have done before,” purſued he, in- 
ſtaneing the ſiege of Amiens, the campaign of Savoy, 
and other enterpriſes of the ſame kind. This I. 
faithfully promiſed. © It is enough,” ſaid Henry. 
taking my hand, I am ſatisfied, and will rely en- 
* tirely upon your capacity and fwelity.” Saying 
this he left me. | 

I wenrT the next day to the princeſs of Orange, 
and concerted with her the manner in which we 
ſhould both write to the duke of Bouillon. We fet- 
tled the deputation of Du-Maurier, and the matter of 
the inſtructions which- were to be given him. This 
is the ſubſtance of the letter I wroce to the duke; I 
began by calling to his remembrance the power and' 
perſonal abilities of the preſent king, both as well 
known to himſelf as to me; and entreated him to 
reflet well upon the advantages they gave him, 
ſince this was the ſureſt way to avoid the dangtrs 
with which he was threatened, and to prevent being 
blinded by his own prejudices, or carried away by 
the violence of his paſſions, This was not indeed 
to flatter, but as I told him, it was to give him a 
clear notion of what he might expect, and to pre- 
vail upon him to follow the advice offered him by- 
the prince's of Orange, and by a man who ſolicited” 
him as a friend, not to reduce himſelf to the neceſ(-" 
ficy of giving to force, what nothing but his own 
obſtinacy would hinder him from granting to condi. 
tions dictated by the utmoſt gentleneſs. I did not” 
enter into a detail of the propofals, but informed” 
him, that Du-Maurier was commiſfoned to make 

3 og them · 

+ Benjam'n Aubery Du- Maurier, at firſt attached to the duke of 

Bouillon, atterwarcs to the auke ef Sully, 
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them to him perſonally ; beſides which, we had re- 


duced to writing all that de had to ſay to him in our 
names, that nothing might be forgot or miſtaken. 
I prevented the objections which I he 
would make, that his majeſty did not appear to have 
any part in the propoia ls we made him, by giving 
him my word of honour, and even offering to be- 
come ſurety, if neceſſary, that his majeſty would ra- 
tify — 54 ſhould be on betwixt us; add- 
; ing, that I was willing to be branded with the names 
of baſe, perfidjous, and diſhonourable, if. every ar 
ticle was not performed. I concluded wich embed 
ly intreating him not to ſuffer matters to come to an 
extremity. This letter, which exactly agreed with 
that written by the golnendd of Ovengn, was dated 
' the rſt of March. 

Tus duke of Bouillon anſwered by a letter, dated 
the 4th of the ſame moath : he told me, that he bad 


received a letter from me, as likewiſe one. from the 


princeſs of Orange; that he. had beard what Du- 
Maurier had to fay, and had read his, paper atten- 


tively, but that he had reaſon to complain he ſhould 


be obliged to purchaſe the king's: favour by a mean- 
neſs which would render him unworthy.of.it ; that 
what was promiſed. him was only by 
which could be known but to a. ſmall number of 


perſons, while: all France would be witneſs of his. 


humiliation, and the little regard the king would 
afterwasds have ſor him; that his friends whom he 
had conſulted, and who were not fo inconſiderable 
for- their. number- as has been reported, were all 
of his opinion {4 that his majeſty was very far from 
having thoſe. f. le thoughts of him which. he 
had been made to hope for, ſince he diſtruſted his 
Kaclity ſo much, as not to allow him to keep a place 
ol ſo little ſtrengtꝶh as Sedan. Aud here be added, 
ce, aud in contradiction to 


what he had juſt aid, that he was well iaf»::ned cher2 
were perſons who attempted to impoſe upon his na- 


" Jefby, 


a writing, 
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eſty, by promiſing to make him maſter of Sedan in 
than a month, and without the loſs of one ſingle 


on the ingenious 


proteſtat ions of innocence, 
tain. He took care to avoid making any conſeſſion 
or promiſe ; and all that he ſaid to the pu 
this idle preface, was, that if he had given the king 
any cauſe to be oſfended with him, rather than ag- 
a frank confeſſion of it, 

tion his majeſty. ſhould require, provided it was not 


expected the return of his favour and confidence 


ſhould coſt him his poor inconſiderable city, which- 


he held only from his goodneſs: but that if the king 
fied in his refolution to 


expreſſed kindneſs, yet his actions teſtified hatred. 
BovitLon's letter to the pri of Orange was 

conceived almoſt in the fame terms; and what Du-- 

Mlaurier related from himſelf having nothiag more 


of Bouillon as wholly untractable. I t it ne- 
ceſſary, however, to anſwer his letter: I told him 
that his majeſty was diſpleaſed at the manner in which 
he had refuſed the offers he had made him by me; 
that he had thought his letters full of diſtruſt, doubts, 

and of expreſſions very diſreſpettful to him; beſides 
his affectation of not anſwering precifely to what was 


propoſed te him. I added; that I was truly grieved 


my advice ſheuld have no other effect but to imbit- 
ter his mind, as it had happened formerly, when I 
wrote to him upon the impriſonment of marechal- 
Biron 3 but that the time would come, and perhaps- 
it was already near, when he would be feaſible that 
the counſel I had given him was im the preſent cun- 
P 6 jaacture 


man. Bouillon, no doubt, applauded himſelf here 
way he had found to give me the- 
lye in ſpeaking to myſelf. "The whole letter was in: 
this ſtrain of complaints without foundation, and 
equally vague and uncer-- 


after 


„ he was ready to make 
to ſubmit to any repara-- 


he was ready in an authentic manner to declare, that 


ſatisfactory in it, the king began to conſider the duke 


PI: 


deprive him of it, he 
be forced to believe, that though his words 
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the beſt-that could be offered; and I warn- 
ed him, for the lat time, to think ſeriouſly of it, and 
earneſtly entreated him to take ſuch a refolution as 
would be moſt for his true intereſt, Gnce nothin 
(whatever he might think to the contrary ) — 
give me more ſatisfaction. R 
Iv the mean time | had found means to get a plan 
of Sedan drawn, both of the upright and the ground- 
plot. I he king came to the arſenal to look at it, 
and brought with him the count of Soiſſons, the 
duke of Epernon, the marechals Briſſac, Fervaques, 
Bellegarde, and Roquelaure, Don John de Medicis, 
De-Vic, Montluet, La- Nou, Boefle, Nereftan, 
D*Eſcures, Erard, and Chatillon, who bad drawn 
the plan, but whom I had expreſsly ordered not to 
give his opinion before ſo many witneſſes. The fitua- 
tion of the place, its ſtrength, and the form of the 
attack, were ſubj for endleſs debate among fo 
many perſons : Montluet, La-Noue, and Erard,. 
maintained with. great obſtinacy, that it was impreg-. 
nable, and could only be reduced by famine. All 
this while I ſcarce made any anſwer, though they 
ly addreſſed themſelves to me, and de- 
manded my thoughts of thoſe terrible ſoſſes, all cut 
in the rock, for ſo they alledged they were. 
Tu aſſembly ſeparating without taking any re- 
folution, I waited upon his majeſty the next day; 


and after telling him my. reaſon for keeping filence 


the day before, which was, that among ſo many 
perſons ſecrecy is but ill kept, I made him ſenſible, 
that none of thoſe diligent obſervers had attended to 


any of the defects in the fortification; among which. 
u ere, the valley of the fountain, that of Ginmenes, . 


the totes, which in ſome places were. not defended 


by the natural rock, but flanked-with earth brought 
thither for the purpoſe'; and the two approaches by 
the river ſide, one above and the other below, fo 
ſpacious, that I affured his majeſty I would lodge, 
aud that with very little danger, all the troops with- 
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in two hundred paces of the city, and even under 

the counterſcrap of the artificial ditches, becauſe - 
that the turning of the valleys would cover them 
from the diſcharge of the ſmall arms, while the be- 
feged would not be able to ſhew themfelves upon 
their parapets, nor ſcarcely in any other place, with- 

out being perceived from the eminences in the field, 
which ſo abſolutely command the whole body of the 


fortification, that we might have a full view of the 


inſide of the lodgments, from before, behind, and. 
of each fide : and I gave his majeſty my word, that 
within the eighth day after the batteries were raiſed,. 
I wou'd put him in poſſeſſion of Sedan. | 

Tuis once the king believed me, and in the joy 
that tranſported him heflew to impart it to meſſieurs 
de Medicis, de La-Force, De-Vie, de Nereſtan, and 
Boefle, whoſe diſcretion he was well aſſured of, and 
who greatly praifed my caution. After this, Henry 
no longer heſitated whether he ſhould attack Sedan, 
but prepared to ſet out as ſoon as poſſible, at the head 
of a body of cavalry, and ſome companies of the 
regiment of guards; while I, in the mean time, a. 
ſembled the reſt of the troops in a body, and ſent 
away the artillery before ; taking care that the- 
country people and citizens ſhould receive no inſult, 
or ſuffer the leaſt inconvenience, by the quartering 
of ſo. great a number of ſoldiers. 

Tus defign of falliag upon the duke of Bouillon 
could not fail to raiſe murmurs among the proteſ- 
tants; and it is probable, that the duke depended up- 
on a general inſurrection in his favour, If this was 
the caſe, he was deceived in his- expectations; to 
which, I.confeſs, I contributed. I took occafion, 
from a letter that Parabere wrote to me upon this 
ſubject, to give in my: anſwer a kind of manifeſto, 
which might juſtify. to the proteſtants the king's pro- 
ceedings, and ſhew that the duke of Bouillon ſuffer-- 
ed only through his own fault. It was for this reaſon: 
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this letter, and extended it to greater length, than I 
ſhould have done if Parabere only had been to fee 
ity for I ſuſpected, and with reaſon, that it would 
be made public. 

I 2zEGAN with: enumerating the chief favours- 
which Bouillen had received from his majeſty, who 
had preferred. him to the prince of Conde bimſelf, 
made him marechal of France, firſt gentleman of the 
bed-chamber, and raiſed, before any other of the 
with appointments much larger than 
what were given to the others, his penſions, ſalaries, 
&c. amounting to one hundred and twenty thouſand 
livres year; befides which, bis majeſty had married 
bim as advantageouſly as he could have done his own 
ſon. or: brother; favoured him in the ſuccefion of 
Limeuil and, after. the death of the duchefs his 
wife, ſupported him with all his power: this parti- 
cular I. was-myſelf an ocular witneſs of, and I ſpoke 
of it as ſuch. Theſe acts of kindneſs, and theſe re- 
peated benefits, I contraſted with the ingratitude with 
which Bouillon had behaved to Henry ; his ſecret 
practices, his ſeditious conduct at the ſige of Ami- 
ens, his retiring from court ben marechal Biron was 


_arreſted, and bis leaving the kingdom, which was 


attended with eit cumſtances more than ſufficient to 
conderun him. I took Parabere to witneſs that not- 
withftar-Zing 2'! this, bimſe'f, Conſt ant, and I, had 
been greatly inſtrumental in ſolieiting thoſe favours 
which his majeity had fince been ſtill willing to be- 
flow upon aim: | obſerved to aim, that Bouillon 
had in ſume ſort confeſſed. himſe — Pod high 
treaſon, by bis requeſting a full ard general pardon ; 


and wh*n his majeſty appeared ready to grant it, elu- 
ded a)! by a ſubterfuge which was in iiſelf a crime ; 
for he, though a ſubject and domeſtic of the king, 
from whom alone he held the principality of Sedan, 
refuſed to hold it upon the fame conditions of pro- 
— —„ 
Om 


ing to the duke: but that while the king 
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from Francis II. of whom he was neither a ſubject 
nor domeſtic... 
T AFTERWARDS enumerated. all the 


methods which ſome: of his chief friends had ſent 


Du-Maurier to propoſe to him, with full aſſurance 
that bis majeily would conſent to „that 
it ſhould be to the king, that Sedan ſhould 
be confidered: as one of the cautionary cities given 
to the proteſtants ; that the duke ſhould ſell it to the 
king ;.0r.if not, that La-Noue ſhould be made gover- 
nor of it, the ſovereignty, and even ,Jemain- 

offered him 
more than e ne 
to nothing. by his ill timed obſtinacy, obliged. 
us to draw our ſwords againſt each other, and — 
duce the church of Sedan to the exttemity it would 
be ſhortly in: that his majeſty was fo greatly affect- 
ed at this misfortune;. that he had reſolved, and even 
faithfully promiſed 'the deputies from the church,. to- 
make no change,.or introduce any innovation in the. 
religion of Sedan, although. he ſhould take it by 
ftorm.. I'concluded with ear neſtly intreating Para- 
bere to do me. juſtice in public, as to the. purity of 
my intentions, and my. grief at beholding one, who 
profeſſed the ſame religion. as. myſelf, running. ſo 
blindly upon his deſtruction: . 

HENRY thought it neceſſary to uſe the fame pre- 
caution with the proteitant party. Bouillon having 
made, by La-Noue, ſome propeſals not fit to be re- 
ceived, the king publiſhed and anſwered them / by 
a writing which was deſtributed among the duke's. 


friends, though at. the haza:dof confirming buth him 


and them in their belief, chat his majeſty was de- 


frous of ending this affair by gentle means ; and 


they accordingly gave out, that the kicg now def 
paired more than ever of the ſucceſs of. his ente r- 
priſe ; to which Bouillo added (as being reported 
to him by La-Vicville, D*Arſon, and Du Maurier, 


who were deputed to him at dijereat times) that it 
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was T who thus raſhly engaged his majeſty, 

His inclinations, in a war; and that I one day — 
ed to this prince, I would take Sedan in three 
months, by attacking it on the fide of Fer- a- Cheval. 
This laſt report indeed was true, and made the kin 
begi: to reflect upon the prete: ded fidelity of thoſe 
He had admitted into lis councils ; for when thoſe 
words eſcaped me there were none preſent but the 
king, Don John, and Erard. Bouillon accordingly 
eonſidered, and treated me as one of his moſt dan- 
gerous enemies, who endeavoured to ſuppreſs every 
favourable thought which aroſe in the mind of his 
majeſty for him. It was the king's part to anſwer 
this reproach, and he did it in the manner I wiſhed ; 
and as for thoſe other reports, which were ſtiſl more 
inſolent, he refolved to force Bouillon ſoon to 
change his ſtyle. 

His majelty left Fontainebleau the latter end of 
March, carrying with him the queen, w who would 
go part of the journey +, notwithſtanding the bad- 
neſs of the roads; and took his rout by Rheims, 
Rhetel, Mezieres, Doncheri, and Mouſſon. As I 
did not ſee his majeſty again till the whole fair was 
concluded, I ſhall take the relation I give of it from 
the letters he wrote to me, and thoſe which by his 
orders were continually ſent me by Villeroi and Lo 
'Varenne. 

BovirtLtow kept up his firſt arrogance as long as 
he could : he boaſted. to Du-Maurier, that as ſoon as 
he ſounded a trumpet he would drive the forces * 
France from his gates. The king, while he pur 
ſued Bouillon with arms, was deſifous alſo that — 
parations ſhould be made for his trial, which he 
commanded me to puſh on vigorouſly before L ſet 
- out to join him, The duke tampered ſo l ceſsfully 
with 


+ The queen only made this journey, according to De Thou, the 
Merc. Frang. andthe moſt authentic memairs.of that time, in order to 
R 2 the moft advantageous conditions hat cre 8 the duke 
Bouillon, who had engaged her in kis intereit. 
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with four of his majeſty gunners, that they ſuffered 
themſelves to be prevailed on todeſert him, making 
uſe of the horſes he ſent them to La-Fee in T arte- 
nois for that purpoſe ; a crime which well deſerved 
an exemplary puniſhment. Although the ducheſs 
of Bouillon did not leave Sedan, yet be managed 
with ſuch art, that thoſe whom his majeſty employ- 
ed to bring him an account of every thing taat wag 
doing there, reported that ſhe had retired to Ger- 
many, to avoid the inconveniences ſhe might be ex- 
poſed to in a beſieged city. He was heard to boaſt 
likewile, that by ſtamping his foot upon the ground, 
he would bring four thouſand men into Sedan ; and 
would have had it believed that he had the abſolute 
diſpoſal of ſeventeen companies of horſe and fome 
regiments of foot, which were in I,uxembourg ; 
and that he ſhuuld procure a powerful ſupply from 
the Swiſs Cantons. The moſt circumſtantial ad- 
vices we received were, that before the 2oth of April 
he expected to be reinforced by five or ſix hundred 
ſoldiers, which he had cauſed to be levied in Gaſcony 
and in the neighbourhood of Limeuil, and ordered 
them to embark at Bourdeaux. A nephew of Rig- 
nac, and a man named Prepondie,. raiſed them, un- 
der colour of being recruits for the war in Flanders: 
his majeſty had received notice of this from Puchar- 
naut, while he was ſtill at Paris. | 

THEsE advices, upon a nearer examination, were 
found to have greatly exaggerated. the truth: it was 
known that Germany did not offer to flir in the 
duke of Bouillon's cauſe; the king was well aſſured 
by Bongars, that the arch · dukes teſtiſied mot e fear 
of our armament for themſelves, than iuclination to 
declare againſt us; Spain thought the occaſton. too 
flight to break the peace with France; and Eng- 
land had not the ſmalleſt eonſideration for Bouillon 
three or four hundred Swiſs adventurers were all he 
could depend upon, and this number was likely to 
de leſſened, fince our levies againſt him were 2 
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ned on in thoſe cartons without any oppoſition, 
Montglat had not yer ſern the eledtor 2 but 
he wririe fim Straiburg, that this prince ſhared in 
Bouitln's fears, and the Landgrave (cnt letters to 
Finne to notify his intentions to us. 

4 o the duke himſelf, every one knew that he 
had, t more than twelve hundred ſoldiers in Sedan g 
a: ' w2: were afterwards more particularly informed, 
th. b. .. 1, in reality, but ſeven or eight hundred, 
eiti. n and adventurers together, part of whom 
alſo ſec ned to have an inclination to leave the place 
before th+ pproach of the king's army. It was re- 
ported na: Bouillon himſelf had retired into Ger- 
many. ccr:i:d for fomeJeagues by his garriſon, and 
had been ſcen in Baſcogne by fome ſoldiers who 
knew him, and to whom he fpoke. Some particu- 
lars, with regard to the orders he had given in Sedan 
for the caſtle and two, gave room to believe that 
he did not deſign to return: but this news, which 
the governor of Ville. Franche came expreſs to re- 
late to the king, was found to be falſe ; the duke of 
Nevers, who was better informed, wrote the king 
word, that the duke of Bouillon had indeed march- 
ed out of the town, at the head of three or four hun- 
dred men, but it was to meet a German prince, with 
whom he returned to Sedan the night after. Altho” 


the ſeveral informations given his majeſty by his. 


agents did not enactiy agree in every circumſtance, 

it was known. from very geod —_— that 

illon was not far from his city. This German 
count, whom it was ſaid he had brought into Sedan 
to undergo a there, was the third of the counts 
of Solme : the was grand maſter to the elector 
Palatine ; we have ſeen the ſecond with the ſieur 


Du-Pleffon.: as for this, his knowledge and experi- 

ence were not ſpoken of very advantageouſly. 

Tux king was indifpofed at Nanteuil with a cold 

which did not hinder him from bunting, as ſoon as 

he began to ſpit : he wrote me word from this place 
| | on: 
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on the 275th of March, that he bad miſſed of his 
ſtag, dut to make amends for that, he had taken two 
wolves, which he looked upon as a favourable au- 
gury ; at Freſne he found four companies of the 
regiment of guards, already recruited with feven 
hundred men, whom he permitted to f}ay there, till 
the 1ſt of April, to raiſe all the recruits they want- 
ed. It was eaſy to perceive the heart of Henry ex- 
pand itſelf, and a martial ardour appear in his coun- 
tenance, at his reſuming his firſt glorious occupa- 
tion. He went two leagues from Freſne to dine, and 
from thence to attend the ſervice called the tenẽ- 
bres at Rheims. Here he continued till the Wed- 
neſday following, when he was joined by the duke 
of Mercceur, and all the nobility of the country. 
There alſo he ſaw Du-Maurier, who came from 
Sedan, commiſſioned by the duke of Bouillon to 
tell him, that he conſented to receive a perſon 
there in the king's name, provided that he was 
inveſted with no authority, and that his garriſon 
ſu uld remain there, commanded by his own officer; 
that he was ready likewiſe to receive his majeſty in- 
to Sedan with what train he ſhould think proper, 
and all whom he choſe to depute to him, but that 
he perſiſted in his reſolution to be ſole maſter of his 


own city ; and rather than refign-it, he would be 


contented to loſe his eſtate, bis childrer, and his 
life: but in proportion as the danger came nearer, 
the duke's pride abated. 

Tux king, without returning any anſwer to this. 
propoſal, ſent the duke of Nevers + to. Mouflon, to 
aſſemble what cavalry was come thither, and hinder 
thoſe ſuppoſed troops of the duke of Bouillon from 
entering Sedan: the whole number amounted but to 
three hundred men, Swiſs and Germans included; 
und there was no appearance that any more ſupplies 
would be ſent him, his majeſty being then in a 
condition to prevent them. The king diſovered 


+ Charles de Goazague de Cleves, tuke of Nevers, 
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great impatience to advance towards this city, but 
he had yet oaly his regiment of guards with him ; 
the recruits of light-horſe arrived in good order, but 
the remainder of the troops were mot to join him till 
the fourth of April. The king did me the honour 
to write to me twice from Rheims, on the 24th and 
26th of March, preflins me to come thither to him 
with my ſon ; he propofed to ſet out on the 27th 
for Rhetel, and to be at Mouſton on the zoth, which 
was the day he prefcribed for the rendezvous of 
the regiment f guards, although the roads were 
rendered almoft impaſſable by the rains. His ma- 
zeſty wrote to me alſo to fend him ſome ofhcers and 
horſes, with a convoy of pick-axes, ſhovels, and 
mattocks, and ſome pieces of cannon of a moderate 
fize, to firengthen his lodgment. 

NEeveERTHELESS very little dependence was to be 
had upon all theſe appearances, as notwithſtanding 
the preparations for war, ſo many perfons were la- 
bouring to conclude the affair by way of negotia- 
tion ; and in effect, the party that was for peace, 
In a ſhort time prevailed, His majeſty, however, 
was but ill ſatisſted with the laſt propoſals which 
Du Maurier had brought from Bouillon, and which, 
by the king's order, were communicated tothe keeper 
of the great: ſeal and to me. His maiety was yet 
more offende l with the memorial, in which it ſeem- 
ed as if the duke wanted to treat with Henry as his 
equal. D' A. ſon, of his own accord, went to Bouil- 
lon after Du-Maurier had preſented this impertinent 
memorial to the king; but Bouillon, after this fa- 
erifice to his vanity, comprehended that it was at 
"aft time to change his language, which all of a 
ſudden he ſoftened very much; in conſequence of 
which, he deputed Netancourt® to intreat his ma- 
jeſty to ſend Villeroi to confer and treat with him; 

2 | | * 

® John de Netancourt, count of Vaubecourt, counſellor of fate. 
camp-marrchal, lieute nant- general of the city and biſhopric of Ver- 
dun, governor of Chilons in Campaigne, died in 1642. 
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to. which the king conſented, on condition that the 
conference was held at Torcy, in the dominions of 
France. The laſt act of extravagance of this man, 
who certainly deſerved worſe than what actually be- 
fel him, was to ſend back Aerſens, who, with 
Henry's leave, had been with him, and to declare 
by him, that he diſclaimed Netancourt, and that he 
could do without Villeroi. - 

Hexry muſt have had ſome powerful reaſons, 
though unknown to me, which made him depure, 
as he did after all this, Villeroi and Denteville +, in 
order to throw the whole blame of the miſcarriage 
of the accummodation upon Bouillon. With them 
it appears that Bouillon ſhewed neither ill- humour, 
nor a difinclination to treat. Villeroi himſelf wrote 
me word what paſſed between them, and ſubjoined 
to his letter a long memorial, which he wro:e the 
ſame evening being rhe Zoth of March, after he 
had returned to Donchery. If I was to beliere 
Villeroi.{for we ſhall immediately fee the reaſons 1 
had to doubt his ſineerity] he found Bouillon ſo dark 
and irreſolute, that he could not anſwer for any 
thing till another interview, nay until Bouillon had 
net only concluded and ſigned the treaty, but alſo 
begun to execute it: now how ſhall we be able to 
reconcile this wich what follows immediately after, 
when he ſays, that it ſeems as if the duke of Bouil- 
lon was coming to reaſon, but by ſuppoſing that he 
could not help throwing out ſome dark hints of his 
knowledge of the treaty being much nearer a conclu- 
ſion than he cared to tell me. He further acquain- 
ted me, that a ſecond conference was ta be held the 
next morning at Donchery, which would oblige the 
king to ſpend another day in that place- 

-As: a proof that Villeroi did not communicate to 
me the whole of this affair, La-Varenne, who wrote 
to me at the ſame time, informed me, that Bouillon 
bad preſented himſelf at the conference with the air 


of 


+ Joachim de Diateville, governor of Champagne, 
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of a man who aſked quarter; for which conduQ, 
ſays he, he had very good reaſon, as after having 


made his utmoſt efforts, after having exhauſted his 


ſmall territory by levies on all ſides, he could raiſe 
no more than fitteen hundred raw men, none of 
whom had ever feen an engagement, with a few 
French and German foot ſoldiers, and onlytwenty- 
five Swiſs, all the reſt of his troops being in a moſt 
wretched condition, except ſome Flemings from 


Frankendal and the neighbouring country. There- 


fare, if in this extremity the ducheſs of Bouillon 
had mot yet leſt Sedan, there was no cexfon to doubt 
but that her huſband had reſolved to accept of any 
conditions whatever, fo that the treaty might be 
Jooked upon as in a manner concluded, it being only 
to fave his character from the reproach of fo haſty 


2.capitulaticn, that the duke had demanded, as a 


favour, a reſpite till the next morning. 

ALL was accordingly concluded in this ſecond 
conference. Villeroi was, in appearance, very 
cager to acquaint me with the news, ſince be wrote 
to me immediately after, as he had done the day 
before : however, he took care to conceal part of 
what had paſſed, as we ſhall ſoon fee. In this ſe- 
cond letter, however, he promiſed to fend me the 
treaty itſelf, as ſoon as ic was fairly tranſcribed and 
figned, which was to be done the next moraing : 


but in the mean time be ſpecified the principal ar- 


ticles ; the was intitled, ** Articles of the 
a 6 


ſented that the 


lity to the king, which 
himſelf. Villeroi filled up the reſt of his letter with 
the praiſes- which be ſaid his majeſty publicly de- 
Rowed on my vigilance, and the advice I had given 
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on this occaſion ; yet ſurely this was unneceſlary, 
for all my endeavours and all my counſels produced 
nothing : therefore, I was not to be dazzled by 
Villeroi's flaitery, nor could I alter my opinion of 
his proceedings. | 

Ab no reaſon to doubt, that his majeſty ſin- 
cerely deſired to give me ſome part in the conclu- 
fron of this affair, after the aſſurances I had re- 
ceived from him, and the letters he wrote to me 
for no other purpoſe but ta preſs me to come, that 
nothing might be done without me. I do not pre- 
tend to know Villeroi's reaſons for thinking ſo dif- 
ferently from his majeſty in this reſpect; perhaps 
he was afraid I ſhould deprive him of the honour of 
this treaty, or probably he thought Bouillon might, 
by my interpoſition, obtain terms more advantage- 
ous; in-which caſe, our friendſhip would unize us 


againſt his policy, which was to keep the moſt con- 


fiderable proteſtants at variance with each other. 
This, however, was certain, that he preſſed the 
concluſion of the affair ſo much the more eagerly, 
as his majeſty appeared folicitous for my being pre- 
ſent, repeated his invitatioas to me to come ; 
and to effect this purpoſe, did not ſcruple to make 
uſe of a little artiſice. Henry having given him the 
letters before-mentioned to be diſpatched to me, he 
committed them to the care of a ſervant, whom he 
ordered to ride flowly to Amiens, Saint-Quintin 
and Rheims, that I might not receive them till 
had got another letter his majeſty, which he 
wrote to me eight days afterwards, and was brought 
to me by a courier ſent expcefly with it. My aſto- 
niſhment may be eafily imagined, when by theſe 
laſt diſpatches, I found that his majeſty was under 
great uneaſineſi on my account, fearing that | wag 
indiſpoſed, fince be had received no anſwers to let- 
ters he had wrote to me eight days before, which 
was the cauſe that every thing had been concluded 
without me. In this letter, which was dated Sa- 
p turday, 
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turday, April the 1ſt, Henry deſired me to delay no 
longer, but leave my heavy baggage at Chilons, 
and meet him on Monday following at Cazine, 
whither he went to fee the queen. q 
HaAvinxG received theſe two letters both in one 
day, I ſaw I had not a moment to loſe, if I would 
meet his majeſty at the place appointed, I found, 
by the reception he gave me, that after a little re- 
flexion, he would eafily pardon the. fault Villeroi 
had committed with regard to me ®, This prince 


®* De Thou, in the account he gives of this expedition of Sedan, 
b. cxxxvi. ſhews but a ſmall degree of inclination to the duke of 
Sully, but a great, one to the duke of Bouillon. He would perſuade 
ue, that Henry IV. having been convinced, during this journey, 
thai M. de Sully perſecuted the marechal de Bouillon only fr -m a 
perſonal enmity to him, he was glid to take the opportunity his ab- 
ſence afforded, to d-termine this aTa'r by a treaty, becauſe in reality 
his connezions with mefficurs de Eiron and d Auvergne, had not 
extended to any thing criminal, The evidence of the Merc, Frang. 
of almsft all the hiſtarians, and of the author of the Apology for 
tune duke of Buuillon himſelf, who, on the contrary, ſpeaks more 
favourably on this occafion of the duke of Sully, than of the duke 
of Bouillon; and the other proofs interſperſed through theſe Me- 
moirs, inconteſtably evince, according to my judgment, the invali- 
dity of what M. de Theu, here aſſerts, of the op nion Henry IV. 
formed of the duke of Bouillon's ſentiments and diſpoſition. A 
quite different degree of credit is due to fats eſtabliſhed on the 
evider.ce of original letters and diſcuurſes, as the greateſt part of 
thoſe pro uced in the duke of Sully's Memoirs, and the preſent in 
particular, are, than to fuch as are founded only on the teſtimony of 
public report: and, it ] am not miſtaken, it would not be difficult to 
convince M. de Thou, that he is inconſiſtent with bhimſelf in what he 
ſays on this ſubject. 

It may be aſced, what was it then that occaſioned that precipita- 
tion in concluding the treaty, that appearance of favour which is 
manifeſt in it, that myſtery which M. de Sully himſelf inſinuates the 
king made of it with reſpsct to him? I ſubſcribe to the reaſons Mar- 
ſolier gives: fir, thit Henry IV, had no mind to ruin the duke of 
Bouillon, but only to make him fenfible of the weight of his power, 
to contain him hin the hounds of his duty for the furure ; ſe- 
conely, that the duke of Bouillon, ſeeing the inftiument cf his aſ- 
ſogiation with meMeurs de Biron and d' Auvergne in the hands of 
M. de Villeroi, thought it bigh time to make his ſubmiflion to the 
king in earneſt, in order to obtain his pardon, which his haughtineſs 
prevented him from aſking, ſo long as he could fiatter himſelf his 
mackinations were canceale: thirdiy, that on due refletien, Hen 
IV. eomcluied ihe duke of Bouillo would be able to do him lets 
miſchief, at Sedan than any where elſe; and that for this reaſon he 

was 
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treated me with more than uſual kindneſs and re- 
ſpe, ſuppoſing perhaps, that I reſented his not 
waiting for me. You are welcome, ſaid he to 
<< me aloud, I have provided a ſupper and a bed 
4% for you; you ſhall have good accommodations.” 
Can you gueſs,” ſaid he afterwards in a low voice, 
and leaning towards me, why I have made ſuch 
„ haſte; it was becauſe I knew that, as ſoon as 
«© you arrived, you would be for viewing every 
thing, and throwing yourſelf into the moſt dan- 
« gerous places, ſo that I was apprehenſive of ſome 
<< accident happening to you; and I would rather 
« Sedan was never taken, than hazard ſuch a miſ- 
fortune, for I have need of you for affairs of much 
„ more conſequence.” 

AFTER this, any reflexions I ſhould make upon 
this agreement, and the whole conduct of the affair, 
might poſſibly not be free from partiality ; all I 
ſhall ſay therefore, is, that the duke of Bouillon had 
reaſon to think himſelf very happy that he got of 
at ſo eaſy a rate, after having obliged his majeſty to 
ſet an army on foot, and bring a train of artillery 
of fifty pieces of cannon, within fifteen or twe 
Paces of Sedan, while he himſelf advanced almoſt ta 
its very walls. All this Henry acknowledged, and 
ſometimes he was greatly enraged at the duke's con- 


duct ; but his natural clemency prevailed, He made 


his entry into Sedan on the 2d of April, and left 
there fifty men, with Netancourt at their head. 
Bouillon came afterwards to pay homage to his ma- 


jeity, who ſent for me to be preſent at this cere- 


mony, 


was ſo far from driving him from thence, that he ſent him back thi- 
ther in a month's time afterwards. As to M. de Villeroi, whoſe be- 
haviour on this occaſion the autaor concemns, he certainly ated only 
in obedience to the king's orders, and in conformity to his intention 
and he is therefore greatly commended on account of this negociation, 
in the 8477 volume of the royal MSS. See the hiſtorians, and eſpe- 
cialiy the Merc. Frang. anno 1606. No writer has given ſo minute a 
telation of this fact, as is contained in theſe Memoirs, 
Vor. IV. 
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mony, which was performed in the king's chamber 
ſo early in the morning, that the duke found his 
majeſty ſtill in bed ®. | 
VISITED the town the next day, where, inſtead 
of thofe powerful ſupplies which were to come from 
all parts of Chriſtendom to the duke's aſſiſtance, 
three hundred miſerable Lanſquenets, and twenty- 
five Swiſs, were all the foreign troops I ſaw there : 
all the reſt were in tion, the cannon in very 
bad order, with four or five unſkilful gunners to at- 
tend them, no place likewiſe fit to receive them, no 
faſcines, gabions, pick-axes, or planks ; in a word, 
none of the uſual ations for a It was 
not poſſible for me to reſtrain my?elf from expreſſing 
my aſtoniſhment to the duke of Bouillon, who was 
preſent at the ſurvey, and who, not being pleaſed 
either with my obſervations, or the freedom of them, 
began a debate, which he ſupported with more heat 
than was neceſſary. But however ingenious his 
vanity might be, the incquality of the two parties 
were fo palpable, that he pafſed among our neigh- 
bours, to have prevented his total ruin by an im- 
licit ſubmiſſion. Cardinal Du-Perron ſent me a 
— of congratulation from Rome, in which he 
ſays, quoting an ancient author, wars ought be be 
carried on with vigour and rapidity, for by that 
means we fave both time and expence ; thoſe con- 
queſts which are made by the terror of arms, are 
more expeditious and extend farther, than thoſe 
which are gained by arms themſelves. The pope 
ſpoke publicly of this expedition in very advanta- 
geous terms; and I was convinced that, in all other 
countries, people thought of it in the ſame manner 
as they did at Rome. This gave me ſome conſola- 
tion, that the reputation of our arms did not ſuffer. 
I] pRoOPOSED likewiſe to indemnify ourſelves in 
ſome 
* Henry IV. obligingly anſwered kim, that it was net fo much his 


city of Sedan which tempted him, as the good ſervices be enpected 
tom bim p<iionaily, MSS, ibid. | 
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—_ a the expences of this armament, 
ucing to his majeſty's ſuſject: on the fortreſs 
= caridom of Saint-Paul. * here it is neceſ- 
ſary to remember what I have already ſaid concerning 
the acquifation of this earldom in 1604, that when 
Govillauire came from the count of Soiffons to pro- 
poſe this bargain to the king, his majeſty intruſted 
the man t of this affair, in my abſence, ts 
meſſieurs Bellievre, Villeroi, Sillery, and Maiſſes; 
and that upon the difficulties which I repreſented to 
this prince would ariſe in the affair, he cauſed a con- 
tract to be drawn up, in the name of a third perſon, 
until the king, by making himfelf maſter of thoſe 
forts, they ſhould be declared his by right of conqueſt. 

Wurn Henry propoſed to me to pay the troops 
and diſband them, How ! fire, replied I, diſband 
„% them, what then will become contract 
for the earldom of Saint-Paul ? Have you forgot 
<« the reſolution you made when it was paſt ? Since 
«6 you have been at the expence of raiſing an —_ 
6 what now remains but to employ it that way? 
I repreſented to his majeſty, that it would be the 
work of fifteen days only. The Spaniards had not 
the leaſt expeRation of ſuch an attempt, and when 
it did happen could have no juſt cauſe to complain, 
fince the king only made uſe of that power granted 
by treaties to the earls of Saint-Paul, to chuſe be- 
tween France and Spain, which ſhould be declared 
to the council of Madrid at the ſame time that we 
ſet forward. I am convinced,” ſaid Henry, after 
having heard me attentively, that you are in the 
„right, but it requires ſome deliberation before we 
engage in this affair; and I ſhould chuſe to men- 
© tion it ta the principal perſons here with me, and 
% to my ordinary council.” I know not with whom 
his majeſty conſulted, or what advice was given 
him, but two days afterwards this prince took me a- 
fide, and endeavoured to perſuade me, that at preſeng 
it was heſt to let this CI. J confeſs, when I 
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quitted the king, I could not help ſaying, ©* Ah! 
de- per 


Dieu !---I find we are going to put our 
„ ſwords in the ſcabbards : with Þ fine an army, 
„% and ſo favourable an opportunity of employing 
it, we are ing to diſband our men.” I was 
not able to alter the king's reſolution : the troops 
were paid and diſbanded, and I fent back the artil- 


wy Paris. 

Tas king having a defire to enter this city with 
a diſcharge of all the ordnance, La-V azenve, by his 
order, came to acquaint me with it. What does 
e the king mean, monheur La-V azenne,” cried J. 
ſurpriſed at the propoſal, ** we have not drawn our 
„ ſwords, nor fired one fingle volley of cannon, 
% and ſhall we play the victors? we who in two 
«© reſpects are the vanquiſhed, for we have bought 
«© with too great credulity, what the king ought 
„ only to by his own courage, and afterwards 
% have been afraid to publiſh our own acquiſition. 
I was always apprehenſive that things wauld be 


managed thus; tell the king that all the world 


„ think as I do on this occaſion, and would laugh 
«© at us if we fired the cannon.” I probaby car- 
ried my freedom a little too far, but the grief I fels 
at what had was the cauſe of it. The king 
could not hear this anſwer without great emotion 3 
he concealed it from no one but myſelf. Praflin, 
and afterwards Bethune, came back immediately, to 
tell me from him, with great gentleneſs, that there 
was nothing unreaſonable in what his majeſty re- 
quired of me; and I, in my turn, thought I was 
able to convince them of the contrary. Henry be- 
gan now to be extremely enraged with me, gave 
my reſiſtance very harſh names, and ſent me an ab- 
ſolute command to obey him: which I did with ſuch 
expedition, and with ſo great a noiſe of the artil- 
lery, that he was appeaſed immediately, and ſent for 
me to come and embrace him 4. Bouillon was in 


— Henry IV. makes no mention of this diſpute, 
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the king's train when he made his entry; he would 
certainly have injured his majeſty greatly to have 
feared from him any appearance of contempt. The 
king reſumed his former familiarity with him z and 
if there was any change in his behaviour, it was 
only to greater kindneſs and reſpet. 

ABuUT this time broke out the famous quarrel 
between pope Paul V. and the Venetians ; the fourr- 
dation of it had been laid long before, on occaſion 
ef ſome pretended eccleſiaſtical rights which the 
holy father at a very unſeaſonable time underiook to 
maintain againſt this republic; who, on their fide, 


oppoſed them by very firm decrees . Freſne-Ca- 


but, on the contrary, ſays, that M. de Roſny was at the king's 
fide, converſing with Lim, and ſhewing bim ſome beautiful ladies : 
that the marech I de Bouillon was very pl-inly dreſſed and mounted, 
and his lock very forrowtul. A letter wrote by the king to the 


nceſs of Orange on the ſurrender of Sedan, is ſet forth in 8 
Journal in theſe words: * Couſin, I may ſay as Cœſer did, Pei, 

vidi, vici: or as the ſong dees : Three days my-lave xwill» loſt, ard 
* in three days tu paſt: ſo much was I in love with Seda. You 
s are now able to judge whether I was in the right or not; end whe- 
« ther I did not know the condition of that place better than thoſe who 
% wanted to make me believe I ſhould not be üble to take it in leſs 
% than three years, c.“ M. de Thou is alſo mijgaken, when be 
ſays, ibid. that the duke of Bouillon did not arrive till three days aft e. 
Sce the Merc. Frang. where a deſcription of his majzity's entry into 
Paris is given, : | | 

Dy one of the decrees, of the 10th of January, 1603, it is 
forbidden to build any church without leave from the government; 
and by a ſecond, of the 26th of March, 160, eccleſiaſtics, and per- 
ſons holding in mortmain, are reftrained from making any acquiſition 
without ſpecial authority, I ſhall not enter into à diicuihon of 
theſe points of law, there being an infinity of treatiſes wrote at that 
time on each fide of the queſtion ; the chief are thoſe which came 
from the pen of cardinal Baronius, in favour of the pope; and of 
friar Paul Sarpi, a monk of the order of the Servites, on behalf 
of the Venetians. All theſe may be ſeen in M. de Thou, the Merc. 
Frang. Matthieu, anno 1606, and ether hiſtorians ; and in parti- 
cular in the writings on this famous diſpute: The jefuits, the 
capuchins, and a ſmall number of other monks, were all that- 


paid any obedience to the interdiftion,. and thereby got tbem- 


ſelves drove out of the Venetian territories : the excommunica- 

tion was treated with contempt by all the other orders in the re- 

om and divine ſervice continued to be performed as before. 
is reported, that the „ biſhop. of Padua, ſay- 
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nage, our ambaſſador at Venice, 8 24 
tice of it in the month of October. decrees, 
jained to the impriſonment of the two eccleſiaſties 
by an arret of the ſenate, the interdict fulminated 
by the pope upon their refuſal to revoke thoſe de- 
cerces, and todo him juſtice with regard to their im- 
pom and laſtly, the proteſtation lately made 
y the republic againſt this excommunication, had 
breught matters to extremity on both fides. 

To ſpeak candidly my ſentiments of the affair, I 
thought the proceedings of both parties much the 
ſame, equally violent and imprudent. I have ever 
had a real reſpect for Paul V. and have profeſſed to 
honour him greatly; nor dolI thlnk what I am goin 
to ſay has any thing in it contrary to theſe ſentiments. 
We live not now in thoſe times when the popes 
exerciſed that ſpiritual authority from which they 
thought, and with reaſon, their greateſt advantages 
were derived, and exerciſed it in ſuch a manner, as 
gave them, in reality, a ſovereign power over the 
princes and ſtates in Chriſtendom. At preſent, their 
uſurpation of temporal authority is cleariy known 
and diſtinguiſhed, and is ſtrongly conteſted with them. 
I may almoſt venture to ſay, that they are diſabled 
with regard to their ſpiritual power : at leaft it is 
certain, that the proteſtants deprived them of two 
thirds of it at once; an example fo recent, and ſo 
eaſy to imitate, that it was certainly very injudi- 
cious in the Roman court, to expoſe the republic of 
Venice to ſuch a temptation, ſurrounced as it is by 
provinces who have ſhook off the yoke of the apo- 
folical fee, and who would receive them with open 


arms as ſoon as they had done the like: theſe I 


ſpeak off were the Lutherans, the proteſtants of Ger- 
n any, Switzerland, Bohemia. Hungary, Auftria, 


and 


D te the governor, that he woufd act on this occafion as the Holy 
Ghoſt ſhould inſpire him; the governor made anſwer, that the Holy 
Ghoſt had already inſpired the council of ten, to order all thoſe to be 


hanged who fhould refuſe to obey the order of the ſenate. 
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and Tranſilvania; to whom may be added, the 
ſchiſmatic Greeks and Turks. Rome ought to re- 
fle& upon the ravage made in her empire, by three 
or four monks only ; and that this misfortune hap- 
pened through the ill-timed pride of Leo X. and 
Clement VII. too like what Paul V. diſcovered in 
the t conjuncture. | 
Hg Venetians, it is probable, run greater riſks 
than the pope, by making him their enemy. All 
theſe diſcuſſions, which at firſt the contending par- 
ties pretended to regulate and guide by the judgment 
or award of conſcience, terminate, fooner or later, 
in being ſupported by arms ; when, 2s it always 
happens, arguments, far from being reliſhed, give 
riſe to proceedings more and more violent. And 
there was nothing which this republic ought ſo care- 
fully to avoid as war, fince ſhe may be convinced, 
that if the emperor and the king of Spain do not 
profecute their claims upon her dominions, which 
they ſcarce ever conceal, it is certainly becauſe they 
have not pretences in readineſs, or want opportu- 
nities. It is the part of the Venetian policy, there- 
fore, to aim continually at maintaining the republic 
and all Italy in the ftate they are at preſent : for 
them no change can be advantageous, and any re- 
volution fatal. I have often examined this matter in 
my converſations with the cardinals de Joyeuſe and 
Du Perron, and laboured with more candor than is 
generally ſhewn by a zealous Huguenot, to find out 
means to prevent the new religion from getting a 
footing either in Italy or Spain, provided that they, 
on their fide, would promiſe, that the pope, who 
was the head of Italy, ſhould ſpare himfelf the trouble 
of taking any intereſt in that part of Europe with 
which he had noconnexion ; for it has been always 
my opinion, that the true ſyſtem of politics, that 
which may give and preſerve tranquillity to Europe, 
depends upon fixing her in this equilibrium r. 
1 It is eaſy to diſtinguiſh in this diſcourſe, as well as in all others 
* where 
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Cours they have thought in this manner at Rome 
and at Venice, every one there would have con- 
ſpired to ſtifle the preſent quarrel in its birth ; 
and for this a ſeaſonable and mild diſcuſſion had 
been ſufficient : thoſe affairs in appearance the moſt 
intricate and perplexed, are ſtill capable of being 
happily tempered by proper management, and this 
more than many others : we ought to conlider them 
without any regard to the conſequences, with which 
it is wrong to alarm one's ſelf, for we ought never 
to be alarmed with what is merely poſſible ; but 
they had deſignedly increaſed the difficulties, by pro- 
2 which always rendered the prudence 
of the azhleſt mediators ineſfectual, The malicious 
inünuatioens of thoſe perſons who fought to take 
zdyantage cf this diſunicn, had alſo fc me ſhare in 
heightening it. If there is a perſon in the world, 
who, amidit the emotions of anger is capable of 
liſtening to the voice of reaſon, I ihould adviſe him 
then to diſtruſt the diſcourſe of thoſe perſons who, 
when thus ag itated, offer to aſſiſt his vengeanee: it 
is on ſuch an occaſion, that hatred and envy lay their 
moſt dangerous ſnares. 

CAN ATE, when he conſulted me upon what, 
as ambaſſador from France, it was fit for him to 
do, in the preſent poſture of affairs, thought it ne- 
eeſſary, for my better information, to ſend me a long 
memorial of the grievances complained of, and ar- 


guments uſed by both parties. I made no great uſe 


of this paper; for to examine their reaſons, and 
pronuunce upon each, would not have been ferv- 


ing them effectually: I therefore told Canaye plainly: 


in my. anſwer, that, without having any. regard to 
the foundation of the quarrel, the Venetians had 
no 


where matters of religion come in queſtion, how M. de Sully's belief 


induces him to ſpeak. with too much vehemence, and carries-him be- 
yon4 the bou ds of truth. I ſhall not make any further obſervation 
en it, as I apprehend the reader muſt before this time be accuſtomed- 


to it, and not affected by it. 
* Philip Canaye, lard of Freſay, 
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no other part to take but to refer themſelves to ar- 
bitrators; who might perform the office of à com 
mon friend to both, by pacifying their reſentment, . 
not judging with vigour. I named the king of 
France, as being, in my opinion, the only one who 
was likely to produce this effect; and recommended 


wiſdom and integrity I was well aſſured of, to make 
a- report of all to his majeſty.” They followed my 
advice, but not till paffion had aſſetted its uſual do- 
minion. However, during the reſt of the year, it 
was confined to writings, wherein invective was 
carried to great exceſs ; but ppi, the contend- 
ing parties were the two powers in Europe who were 
ſloweſt in declaring war, which was what each re- 
lied on. We ſhall ſee the following year the event 
of this quarrel. 2 

Ir was of ſome uſe to the nuncio Barberini to 
obtain for him a cardinal's hat, which the pope ſent 
him upon making a promotion of cardinals, out cf 
the uſual order of time. His majeſty, to whom he 
was chiefly obliged for this dignity, congratulated 
him upon it. Barberini often declared, that he had 
a gvod friend about the king in me; cardinal Du- 
Perron thought likewiſe, that my intereſt had been 
of ſoine uſe to him, with regard to the archbiſhopric 
of Sens, and the poſt of great almoner ; both which 
were beſtowed upon him by his majeſty : he made 
his acknowledgments to me far this ſervice, and in- 
treated me to procure him, during his abſence, tic 
enjoyment of all the privileges of his office. 

HE citizens of Metz received a ſervice offti!! 
greater importance from me, on occafion of the dei 
pute they had about that time with the jeſuits; 
theſe fathers had two years before made an attempt 
to procure a fettlement in Metz, the inhabitants of 
which avoided the blow by an application to his 
majeſty, which I ſupported. The jefuits returning 
tothe charge, I again encouraged the people, ſend- 

Qs ing 
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ing them an account by Saint-Germain and Des- 
Bordes, and afterwards by La- Nove, of the king's 
opinion of the matter. Bu:, at the beginning of 
this year, their ſears were again awakered, by the 
Jeſuits raiſing new batteries ffronger than before, 
obliging the clergy, and all the catholic burghers, 
to unite with —_ had likewiſe ſecured the 
duke of Epernon's vote, who was governor of Metz, 
and arrived there on the 15th of Apvil, to put the 
Jaſt hand to the work z at leaſt this was what the 


people a and that the governor acted in 
this affair only by the king's orders. Alarmed at 
his arrival, ſent me a letter the next day, 
which was followed by another, dated April 25, 


and delivered to me by the fieur Braconnier, who 
was ſtrictly charged to urge all the reaſons that had 
induced me to undertake their defence, which they 
were afraid I ſhould forget : they likewiſe deputed 
two of their countrymen, one aſter the other, to 
court, to attend this affair; not, ſaid thoſe prote- 
ſtants, that they were apprehenfive the jeſuits would 
turn them from their faith, but becauſe they were 
perſuaded the ſociety, by its intrigues, would cauſe 
ſome revolution at Metz ; the conſequences of 
u hich, im a city ſo lately ze-united to the crown, 
might be fatal. 

T was by this motive, that I endeavoured to gain 
over his majeſty, who likewiſe knew the importance 
vf this city to his great defigns. I filled the inhabi- 
tants with joy when I ſent them word by their laſt 
deputy, that the king had granted their requeſt, and 
would ſuffer no innovation to be made in their city ; 
which I aſſured them of, in the king's name. Th 
made me greater acknowledgments in a third letter, 
dated the 1cth of July ; but I could perceive they 
were not quite freed from their fears, their a lverſaries 
boaſting, they faid, that it was in their power to 
alter the king's determination. 

Ix effect, the jeſuits received every day {i ch ftrike 
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ing proofs of the king's favour and protection; as 
might well authoriſe the fears of the people of 
Metz : this very year Henry made them a preſent 
of one hundred thouſand crowns for their college of 
La-Fleche alone, and condeſcended to regulate the 
diſpoſal of it himſelf, in the following manner: 
one hundred and fixty thouſand livres for building 
the college, twenty-one thouſand for the purchaſe 
of the ground, ſeventy-five thouſand in lieu of 
church-lands, which were ſeized upon, in order to 
erect a perpetual revenue for this houſe ; for as theſe 
lands were by perſons who were not ec- 
cleſiaſtics, it was allowable to compel them to ſell, 
(and that ſtep was here actually taken) a pecuniary 
equivalent being granted them ; twelve thouſand 
for a dwelling-houſe for the fathers, three thouſand 
to purchaſe books for them, as much for the de- 
corations of their church, fix thouſand for their ſub- 
ſiſtence for the preſent year (for Henry forgot no- 
thing) and fifteen thouſand, which had been lent 
them by Varenne after they came to La-Fleche, 
which this prince kept an account of. The 

was dated October 16, and ſigned by the king. 

Bur here follows another much more extraordi- 
nary. A counſellor of parliament, named Gillot +, 
had in the year 1603 lent a book to father Cotton, 
which he could not get again, though he had ſeveral 
times aſked the father for it; at length he ſent a 
ſervant to demand it, with orders not to leave him 
till it was returned : the counſellor getting his book 
by theſe means, happened, in opening it, to find a 
ſheet of paper between the leaves, which had ap- 
parently been forgot by the jeſuit, and was written 
all over, as he ſuppoſed, with his own hand ; this 
per ſcemed to him to be worth my notice; he 
ought it to me, aud after obliging me to promiſe 
that I would not name him in the affair, he left me 

Q 6 paper 


+ James Gillot, c ounſcllor-elcrk in the great chamber o. the par- 


la m nt of Paris, 
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paper in my hands, to make what uſe of it I thought 


proper. After convincing myſelf that it was the 


hand- writing of father Cotton, which it was eaſy 
to do, with the aſſiſtance of ſome letters he knew I 


had received from him, we accordingly compared 


them, and found them exactly the ſame : the fol- 


lowing is a tranſlation of it, for it was in Latin, 
and contained a long liſt of queſtions which the je- 
ſuit deſigned to aſk the devil, when he exorciſed a 
certain perſon who was poſſeſſed, and who made 
much noiſe at that time “: the reader will find queſ- 
tions of every kind in it, thoſe merely of curioſity, 
ſome trifling, and even ridiculous, and others upon 


ſubjeas which it is not fit for me to examine into: 
the writing begins thus. 


«© By the merits of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, 


*< apottles ; of Saint Priſca, the virgin martyr ; of 


Saint 


* Her name was Adriana de Freſne: ſhe was born in the village of 
Gerbigny, near Amiens; afterwards ſhe ſettled at Paris, in Saint An- 
thony's-ſtreet: the drew to the convent of Saint Victor, where ſhe 


was exorciſed, almoſt as great a concourſe of people, as Martha Broſ- 
ficr bad done to Saint Genevieve, De Thou, who did not ſuffer this 
piece of hiſtoryto paſs unnoticed, ſpeaking of father Cotton as one of 
her principal exorciſts, according to his cuſtom, treats that father's 


curioſity on this oocafion wi h great ſeverity: he further obſerves, 
that Henry IV. earneftly deſired the duke of Sully to prevent this wri- 


ting from becoming pubhe; and that the contrary, either through im- 


prudence, or by ſome other means, having happened, he pretended to 
treat the thing as a matter of no moment before his court; although 


in wardſy be was much diſpleaſed with father Cotton. De Thou, book, 


Cxxxii, 
Mention is alſo made of this writing of father Cotton by L'Etoile's 


Jomanal ; ** which became, ſays he, the contr-ry ſubject of converſa-- 
« tion in all company.” The author of father Cotton's life, after 
having given a detail of every thing in the hiſtory of Adriamaide. 
Freſne which has any relation to him, book ii. p. go. thus con- 
cludes: “ It appeared father Cotton had never ſpoken to the perſon 
* who was charged with having publiſhed the writing; he was a 
* counſelior of the parliament, and it was ſaid that he found it in a 
 * hook which fatner Cotton had borrowed of him: beſides, the per- 
« ſons ſkillet in the compariſon of hands, to whom this paper, which 
« was pretended to be. the original of all the reſt, was ſhewn, and 


« w ich was falſly aſſerted to be figned with father Cotton's own hand, 


* at:eft:d, after having compared it with ſome of his letiers, that it 


al aever been wrote by him. 
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% Saint Moſes and Ammon, martyred ſoldiers ; of 
„ Saint Antenogenus, martyr and theologian ; of 
% Saint Voluſien, . biſhop of Tours; of Saint Leo. 
* bard the monk; and of Saint Liberata the virgin.“ 
ArrEx this follow the queſtions which theexor-- 
ciſt defigns to aſk the demon; they are without me- 
thod or connexion, the author having, no doubt, 
juſt thrown them on paper as they occurred to his 
mind; and ſome are expreſſed in ſuch a manner, as 
makes it impoſſible to gueſs what he would be at. 
Alx that God permits me to know { obſerve that 
© it is father Cotton that ſpeaks) with regard to the 
„ king and queen; with regard to thoſe who live at 
„% court; with regard to public and private admo- 
nitions; with regard to the news of life, and the 
right way; with regard to thoſe who converſe - 
with ' princes ; with regard to Laval, divine ſer- 
vice, the knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew 
tongues, vows, the ceremoniesof conſecration, and ' 
caſes of confcience, the converſion of fouls, and 
canonization : and if it may be permitted me to inſiſt 
farther, with regard to the war againft the Spa- 
niards and heretics, the voyage to New France, . 
and all the coaſts oppoſites to America; and with 
regard to the means I ought to uſe, in order to 
„ perſuade men with efficacy, fo as to induce them 
* to relinquiſh their fins. To know from the devil 
what danger it may be in my power to prevent, and 
«© that he would inform me what... If the per- 
ſon poſſeſſed hath been baptized ; if the be a re- 
* ligious ; if any foul play hath been meditated, by 
the malice of Clarencal, againſt Mary de Va- 
' lence ®, or againſt the ſoul of La-Faye. To 
aſk the demon when Clarengal will go from home, 
the time and the means, and if it will be at 
night ; if I have any concealed danger to appre- 
hend ; if languages are inſpired irom God ; by 
what means Chamieres-Ferrier . . . . by what 
66 


means, 


® One of father Cotton's devotees, 
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% means, or by reading what books, we may ren- 
% der ſermons moſt ufeful; what is my greateſt 
« danger; what reſtitution his majeſty is obliged 
© to; what he (the demon) would have me fay 
ac to dame Acharia , Du- Jardin, and the brothers 
% and ſiſters; what was the apparition that was ſeen 
„ in Languedoc; if it be convenient that mother 
% Paſithea 1 ſhould come, and fifter Anne de Saint 
« Bartholomew go to Pont-a-Mouſſon; and if he 
% would inform me what I ought to know, with 
to the king and M. de Roſny ; what hopes 
formed of his converſion ; w 
at court are moſt 
befal hi 
am not t 
« cation myſelf ; what hin 
« the college at Poitiers; what are the duties of a 
* niece ; what paſſage of ſcripture is moſt clear and 
«© moſt efficacious to prove purgatory, the invoca- 
4 tion of ſaints, and the power of the pope ; where 
«© the animals drank in Noah's ark; what ſons of 


« God loved the daughters of men; if the ſerpent 


« walked on feet before Adam's fall ; bow often 
4% our fathers had been in heaven in the terreſtrial 
% paradiſe ; what ſort of ſpirits ſtand before the 
& throne of God; if there is a king of the arch- 
« angels; what ought to be done toeftabliſh a ſolid 
© peace with Spain; if God will be pleaſed to in- 
© form me when the hereſy of Calvin will be extinct; 
«© of my father and his condition; of my brothers 
« John and Anthony; how many paſſages of faith 
«© have been corrupted by heretics ; of the Geneva 
« plagiary ; of the voyage of the father general in 


« Spain ; of the brief, and father general, with re- 

„ gard to Baqueville, and the young man who lives 

4 near Notre-Dame; when animals firſt migrated 

„ jato the iſlands; and when the iſlands were firſt, 
OY 

in, 


+ Another devotee of father Cotton v. 
1 A aun, who will be mentioned again in theſe Mem irs, 
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„ inhabited by men; where is the terreſtrial paradiſe z 
* how the — of F.ngland, — all the 
*« Engliſh nation, ww moſt eaſily converted; 
% how to conquer the ns, and as cons of 
** infidels ; what part of the angels fell ; what ado- 
„ration the cherubims pay to the Su Being, 
% and what are his ideas of it; how I may correct 

*« my errors of writing, printing, and preaching z 
** what embarraſſes the demon and his companions 
„% in the ceremony of exorciſing ; what hath fo 
«© often occaſioned the preſervation of Geneva; 
« what he knows touching the king's health; 
« what may unite the of the realm with 
* him; how one may affiſt the ſieur de Verdon, 
„and what his motives of action are; on the hoſtage 
„ towns ; on Leſdiguieres and his converſion ; on 
„ the honour of my relics; on the letters wtitten 
* to madam de Clarencal; to be more than com- 
% monly particular with regard to that lady; what 
„ obſtructs the college of Amiens and Tours; of 
© the duration of hereſy.” 

Tu king, when he returned from Sedan, ſtaĩd 
a few days at Paris, and towards the end of April 
went to Fe ontainebleau, from whence he wrote to 
me, that, by his phyſicians preſcriptions, he was 
beginning a ſtrict regimen, that was to continue for 

2 = ays atleaſt; upon which account, he deferred 
| ſo long the ceremony of the feaſt of Whitſuntide, 
= ſent orders to his council not to attend him for 
fifteen days, He permitted me to paſs this interval 
at Sully, provided I ſometimes came to vifit him. 
By this remedy, together with perſpiration, his 
health was greatly mended. 

Tres affairs of greateſt importance, in which his 
majeſty was employed at Fontainebleau, were thoſe 
which related to religion, The clergy of France, 
allembling at Paris, renewed their ſolicitations for 
tie publication of the council of Trent : the pub- 


T la the Merc, Frangois, anno 1606, may be ſeen the remen- 
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lic peace being concerned in this propoſal, as well 
as in ſome others of the ſame nature, which it was 
reſolved in the aſſembly ſhould be made to the king. 
His majeſty oppoſed them both with his arguments 
and authority, and treated the proteſtants in the 
fame manner, who, in imitation of the clergy, ſeem- 
ed diſpoſed to abuſe their privileges. Some pro- 
vinces wrote to the deputies general at court, to 
{ſolicit the grant of a petition they ſent the king for- 
holding a national ſynod, while at the ſame time in 
other provinces, they labowed to procure particular 
aſſemblies to be held, wherein it was the cuſtom to 
appoint the deputies of the ſynod, and to draw up in- 
ſtructions upon the affairs which were to be treated 
there, Henry had ſent me orders by Villeroi on 
the 22d of March, to take proper meaſures on this 
occaſion, in conjunction with n:y ſon, to whom he 
allowed me to give a ſhare of almoſt all my buſineſs; 
and that I ſhould afterwards confer with Servian the 
deputy from Dauphine. He wrote to me himſelf. 
from — deſiring that I would ſend for 
the deputies- general, and oblige them to declare what 
were the intentions of the proteſtant body, and to 
render their project ineffectual. I made him entite- 
ly eaſy on this head, by aſſuring him that, if I could 
not hinder the ſynod from being convoked t, I would. 


France which the clergy got Jerome de Villars, archbiſhop of Vienne, 

to make to his majeſty, with this anſwer to it by Henry IV. © You 

% have mentioned 2 council to me, I defire one may be called; but, 

« as you rightly obſerve, the conſide ations of this world frequently 

« claſh with thoſe of h aven : nevertheleſs, I ſhall always be ready to 

« ſupport the good of the church, and the ſervice of God, with 

5 the hazard of my blood and lice, As o fimony, and the holding 

« 'henefices in truſt for others, let thoſe who are guilty, by their own 

« reform tion, ſet others an example to do the like. In the elections 

«© you ſee my manner of proceeding ; I am proud of the footing on 
« which I have led them, u hich. is greatly different fi om what it 

« was, Kc. The king, notwithſtanding, in conſequence of their 
complaints, iſſued, two edicts, preſcribing many ec cleſiaſtical regula» 

tions, which wrre confirmed, the one in 16c8$, the other in 160g. 

See alſo M. De Thou, book cxxxiv. 


+ In the royal MSS, ſee the original of a letter from RI. de Sully 
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of the calviniſtical party in Frauce, during, the religious wars in the 


at leaſt contrive to have fo many faithful ſervants of 
his there, as ſhould render them maſter of all the 
debates. It appeared neceffary likewiſe to uſe this 
precaution in the particular aſſembly of Dauphine ; 
and to ſatisfy the preſident Parquet that he might not 
ſuffer his office, which he was deſirous of reſigning, 
to be filled by any of the factious partv, I ſent Bul- 
Non into Dauphine, and Efperian into Guienne, 
with proper inſtructions how to act. 

Des-AGEarx dying this year, his poſt of king's 
Heutenant of Saint- John-C'Angley, was immediate- 
ly ſolicited for by ſeveral perſons, and among others 
by Beaulicu and La-Roche-beaucourt ; the former 
had had a. brevet for it before Des-Argeaux, but the 
duke of Epernon, Parabere, and all the burghers of 
Saint- John, uniting in favour of La-Roche beau- 
court, his majeſty ordered me to (end for him, and 
to give him all the neceſſary inſtructions for the faith- 
ful execution of this office, which he had determined 
to entruſt to him. I took care not to ſpeak for the 
duke of Rohan, Soubiſe 1 and be at that time not 
ſtanding well in his majeſty's opinion, on account 
of ſome ſteps taken by them, which others perhaps 
would tax only. with imprudence, but I, who on 
ſuch occaſions am not. accuttemed to manage my 
tetms, ſhall not ſcruple to call diſobedient.. Rohan 
applied to me to re-inſtate him in bis majeſty's fa» 
vour, as ſoon as he ſhould have returned to Paris, 
towards the cloſe of the year, The king, to whom 
I wrote, had the goodneſs to give me hopes that he 
would pardon the duke, and even furniſhed me with 


the means of improving this pardon, by 29 
t * 


dated the 2oth of May, 1606, directed to the proteftants of the pro- 
vince of Burgundy, by which he endeavours to diſſuade them from 
this-notion of holding a ſynod at Rochelle. 

23 Be in de Koban-Soubife, brother of the duke of Rohan, both 
of them fons of. Nenẽ duke. of Rohan, and grandſons of John de Par- 
thenay-Scubiſe. The duke of Soubiſe was one of the principal leaders 
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the criminal to hint, after having firſt inſtructed him 
by my fon, either at his own or other houſe, in 
all that he was to do to render his ſovereign favoura- 
ble to him, provided that Rohan did not put off till 
then a public acknowledgment of his fault, and ſor- 
row for having committed it. As to the manner in 
which he ſhould treat him, and how he ſhould for 
the future expect him to act with the proteſtants, he 
deferred explaining himſelf till he came to Paris. 
With regard to Soubiſe, as he had demanded the 
king's permiſſion before he went to Flanders, his 
majeſty conſented that he ſhould wait for him at 
Paris, or come to him at Fontainebleau. 

AT La-Rochelle new quarrels aroſe between the 
proteſtants, and the Roman catholic clergy of chat 
city, upon the extent and exerciſe of thoſe privileges, 
which the latter were to enjoy there. Both parties 
made reciprocal complaints of each other ; the eccle- 
ſiaſtics, that their adverſaries often attempted to do 
themſelves juſtice by force of arms, which was al- 
ways forbidden; the proteſtants, that the clergy con- 
ſtantly ſuppreſſed the arrets of council, to authoriſe 
their encroachments ; and both defired a decifive 
arret. The king, conceiving that an arret would 
increaſe their animoſity, inſiſted on my undertaking 
the office of mediator upon this occaſion. I began 
by ſhewing them ſeparately, what were their real 
intereſts; and, after I had aſſured myſelf of their 
diſobedience, difated to them the following articles 
of accommodation, which will explain the cauſes of 
their diſputes. 

THrar the proteſtants ſhould not prohibit the ec- 
clefiaſtics from viſiting the hoſpitals and priſons, or 
from hearing conſeſſions, provided all this was done 
without any pomp, eſpecially that of carrying the 
ſacrament to thoſe places: that the clergy had no 
right to aſſiſt at burials and public ceremonies, to 
carry the croſs there, or attend criminals to the place 
of puniſhment : that the eccleſiaſtics ſhould receive 

no 
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no bad treatment either in word or deed, when they 
paſſed through the ſtreets in the habit of their order: 
that the proteſtants ſhould not make any oppoſition 
to the building of their church there; nor to the com- 
iniffioners appointed by them to mark out the place, 
provided this place was neither inconvenient, nor 
ſuſpected by the city; in either of which caſes they 
ſhould them another, or leave this point to be 
decided by the king and his council. I regulated 
likewiſe ſome other articles relating to the police: 
that the catholics ſhould be contented with the ſhare 
they had in the public poſts and offices to which they 
ſhould be raiſed by a plurality of votes, and the uſual 
methods; but with reſpect to mechanic trades and 
corporations, as there was no reaſon why they ſhould 
be excluded from them, the ants, by drivin 
away their youth from the ſhops of the catholics, 
ſet an example of violence to thoſe cities where the 
catholic party was the ſtrongeſt. | 

In the mean time, at Paris, great preparations 
were making for the ceremony of the baptiſm of the 
Dauphin, and the two princeſſes of France 1. The 
ducheſs of Mantua, who was to have the principal 
part in this ſolemnity, ſet out from Italy with a train 
of two hundred horſe, and two hundred and fifty at- 
tendants. She arrived at Nancy on the beginning 
of June, and from thence her train and thoſe belong- 
ing to the duke of Lorrain, ſent to know of his ma- 
jeſty if, at the end of eight days, which ſhe propoſed 
to ſtay at Nancy, ſhe might continue her journey. 
This requiring ſome conſideration, Henry wrote to 
me, for I was then at Sully, to come to Paris on the 
fourth or fifth of June; adding, that he would come 
thicher himſelf the latter end of May, and till I ar- 
rived make ſome ſhort excurſions to Saint-Germain 
to ſee his children, and likewiſe that he thought ir 
neceſſary to ſend ſome perſon to Nancy with _ 


+ Eleonora de Medicis, elde# daughter of Francis de Medicis, grand 
duke of Tuſcany, and wife of Vincent ds Gonzague duke of Mantu 
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ders. A kind of debate aroſe upon the manner in 
which the ducheſs of Mantua ſhould be received, 
which was at length decided in the queen's favour, 
who alledged, that this princeſs coming into France 
only to oblige the king, and do honour to an extra- 
ordinary ceremony, too great reſpect could not be 
paid her. Accordingly nothing was omitted ; ſhe 
had the precedence not only of all foreign princes, 
but alſo of the princes of the blood, at which the 
latter were ſo diſguſted, that they refuſed to aſſiſt at 
any ceremony where ſhe was preſent, alledging, that 
it was a very extraordinary thing for princes of the 
moſt auguſt houſe in Europe, to be preceeded by a 
duke of late date. deſcended frum a citizen of Man- 
tua, who, after killing Bonnacolſy his lord, pro- 
cured the adminiſtratiun of Mantua to be confid ed to 
him, and afterwards uſurped the ſovereignty of it. 
But notwithſtanding all that could be urged, the 
king would not make the ſmalleſt conceſſion on this 
point, conſidering only in the ducheſs of Mantua, 
the title of an ally to the royal. family and eldeſt. 
ſiſter of the queen. 

Tux duke of Bouillon fought to take ſome advan» 
tage of this example, but he was not regarded; he had 
been appointed to carry the regalia in the ceremony, 
and would have taken place of the dukes, claiming. 
this privilege as duke of Bouillon and prince of Se- 
dan, and appealing to the examples of ſome of the 
princes of Sedan to whom he had ſucceeded. He was: 
told, in anſwer to theſe pretenſions, that the diffe- 
rence between them and him was, that they were 
really deſcended from ſovereign princes, a quality, 
which in effect gave them the firft rank, while he 
was only deſcended from a private gentleman +. 

On the 20th of July, the ducheſs of Mantua 
arrived at Villers-Cotezets, where ſhe found the 


+ To ſhew how little reaſon the due of Sully has to ſpeak in this- 


manner of a houſe ſo illuſtrious as that of Bouillon, we accs en have 
recourſe to the geacalogiſts in general. | 
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king, who waited for her. From thence they were 
to go by Monceaux to Paris, whece I was employed 
in cauſing ſcaffolds to be built in the church of No- 
tre- Dame in the palace, and in the {quaie of the ma- 
nufactures, and in making all the othe: preparations, 
when we were informed that a contagious diſcaſe 
had broke out in that vaſt city + ; for which reaſon 
the king, aſter conſulting the ducheſs, ref{ulred that 
the ceremony of the baptiſms ſhould be performed at 
Fontainebleau. The tournaments and all the thews 
and diverſions, which were to have been exhibited 
at Paris, were ſet aſide by this new plan, which 
took in only the uſual expences for the baptiſm of 
the children of France, and the robes of his majeſty 
and the royal family. The nuncio waited upon the 
king at Fontainebleau, as did alſo queen Margaret. 
The chapels of the caſtle being too ſmall for ſuch a 
ceremony, and that of the monaſtery unfiniſhed, I 


and the walls hung with tapeſtry, or that they ſhould 

make uſe of the great ſaloon for that purpoſe. 
THe _ himſelf took the tcouble to examine the 
palace of Fleury, and cauied it to be prepared for 
the reception of the dauphin when the ceremony was 
ended ; 


+ © The plague, or rather the king's thr ftynefs, ſays L'Etoile 
<4 malicioufly, ceprived the city of Paris of this honour :” an aſſertion 
without any foundation, and contradicted by all other hiſtorians. 

1 It was performed in the court called Cour du Donjon, which had 
deen prepared for that The cardinal de Joyeuſe, the pope's 
legate, repreſented Paul V. as god-father, with the ducheſs of Man- 
tua as god-mother to the dauphin. The cldeft Madame of France 
.was called Elizabeth, after the name of the arch-ducheſs her 
mother, wife of the arch-duke Albert, and grand-daughter of Henry 
II. repreſented by madam d' Angouleme without a god-father ; and 
the youngeſt Madame of Fr ace had for god-father the duke of Lor- 
raine in perſon, and for god-mother the grand ducheſs of Tuſcany, 
whoſe proxy was prince Iba de Medicis; ſhe was called Chriftina, 
Ses in the Merc. Fran. anno 1606, and in P. Matthieu, vol. II. b. iii. 
the deſcription of the manner of performing this ceremony, and the 


magnificence and rejoicings which preceded and followed it. Set als 
yal. 9361 and 9364 of the Royal MSS. | 


propoſed that the floor of the latter ſhould be ſpread 
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ended; for the contagion in Paris, inftead of ceaſ- 
ing, had ſpread itſelf into ſome of the neighbouring 
laces ; nor was Fontainebleau entirely free from it, 
enry “ wrote me word, the latter end of Septem- 
ber, that of fix perſons who had been ſeized with 
the diſtemper, only one had recovered, but that 
there were no more taken ill. He withdrew the re- 
giment of guards from Melum, where he had been 
told ſome families were inſected with the diſtemper. 
It was about this time, that their majeſties, croffing 
the river of Neuilly in a ferry-boat , were in dan- 
| ger 


2s the 
at Neuilly, 


* hold hair, defperatcly thrown themſelves into 
4 pull ſhe would inevitably have loſt her life. 
c gent cured the king of 
% caped the he 
„ never met with 
6 had eat too 
4% mind to make them drink after it.” 
This accident happened, 


1 
: 


It 


* teſtified her gratitude to La Chataigneraie, whom ſhe had obſerved 
to be particularly inſtrumental in ſaving her, by a preſent of jewels, 
« and a yearly penſion. Anno 1606, De Thou, b. caxxvi, 
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ger of being drowned, which was the cauſe that a 
idge was afterwards built there. 

I sTA1D longer this time at Sully than uſual. 
The king, who was informed that I continued in- 
diſpoſed at Briecompte-robert, wrote to me on the 
29th of Auguft, and defired to know the ſtate of 
my health. This prince made me captain-licute- 
nant of the company of gendarmes, which was 
formed in the queen's name, and, at my entreaty, 
granted a full pardon to La-Saminiere. Theſe fa- 
vours alone gave him a right to require and expect 
every thing from me : he was much afflicted to find, 
that the marriage of the ſon of Noailles with the 
daughter of Roquelaure, inſtead of uniting thoſe 
two families, proved only a fource of diſcord be- 
tween them. Henry ſo often and ſo carneſtly preſſed 
me to attempt to reconcile them, that I uſed my ut - 
moſt endeavours for that purpoſe. It is the part of a 
good prince, to keep all who are about his perſon 
united; and of a wiſe one, to effect this union rather 
by the interpoſition of others than by his own. 

I was likewiſe well rewarded for my labours in 
the finances ; the contrattors giving his majeſty an 
hundred and fifty thouſand livres, and the continu- 
ance of the leaſe of the ſalt for ſix years, produced 
him likewiſe a gratuity of ſixty thouſand crowns, 
The king diſpoſed of theſe two hundred and ten 
thouſand livres in the following manner : eighty 
thouſand livres were ſet apart for the purchaſe of 
Moret, and thirty-ſix thouſand for ſome occaſions 
of his majeſty ; the queen had twelve thouſand, the 
duke of Nemours thirty, Verſenai eighteen, and 
myſelf thirty thouſand. I likewiſe received, during 
the courſe of the year, twice this ſum in different 
gratuities. | 

To execute the edicts, the court of aids ſent every 
year a deputation of counſellors into thoſe diſtricts 
where the exciſe was levied upon ſalt, in order to 
make 2 diſtribution and regulation thereon; to lay 

| ces 
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fines upon thoſe whom they un -vcr ie 
trade of ſelling ſalt without licence. Nur was this 
the only reaſon for ferding thoſe com miliontrs : 
for the heutenant general u; Blois {en;: m. word, 
that two of the comnii#ioners that were 2ppointe.j 
to levy the exciſe upon ſalt, and the other taxes for 
the different off cers of the diſcrict, were grilty of 
many crimes in the diſcharge of their employment. 
To which I anſwered, that he was in the wrong to 
make a complaint without fpecitving any particu- 
Jars ; but that, however, I had ſent him a regulation 
with regard to thoſe two points, in order for him to 
Mew to the commiſſioners ; u hich if hey dif beyed, 
I promiſed to give him ample ſatis faction. 

Tu import of the regu ation was, that the exciſe 
upon ſalt ſhould not for the future be augmented 
merely upon the diſtricts, but that the particular 
pariſhes ſhould be ſpecified in proportion to the 
number of chimnies, at the ſame time eaſing the 
poorer pariſhes of an equal ſum. With regard to 
the contraband traders in falt, it was my opinion, 
that there was a diſtinction to be made between 
them; for as thoſe who ſold the contraband ſalt 
could not be puniſhed too ſeverely, ſo thoſe who only 
purchaſed it from the unlicenſed traders, merely be- 
cauſe they got it cheaper than the other ſait, deſerv- 
ed to be treated with more Jenity, eſpecially when 
they were not taken in the fact. 

As to the tax upon the officers of the finances, 
there are two kinds of it, one upon all the officers 
ia general, into which the king had thought proper 
to conſent that enquiries ſhould be commenced 
agair ſt them ; and the other upon the eleQs in par- 
ticular, founded upon the re-eſtabliſhment of their 
rights, taxations, and exemptions, of ſeveral kinds. 
It was eſtabliſhed by the regulation, that the firſt of 
theſe taxes ſhould not be exacted for the future but 
by mutual conſent ; fo that they who ſhould declare 
before the officer that gave them notice of it, and 
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afterwards before the j or notary of the place, 
that they did not — take advan p 


tage of the 
king's abolition, ſhould not be compelled to pay it 3 
but in that caſe they were ſubject to a criminal pro- 
ſecution, if they were diſcovered to have failed in 
the execution of their truſt, The ſecond tax was 
the ſame ; thoſe elects who liked better to give up 
the privilege of their office, were diſcharged from 
it; but they were ubliged to repay whatever they 
might have received under that title, contrary to the 
edicts and cſtabliſhments of % king and the ſtates. 

Tux commiſſioners ſent to Rouen gave it as their 
opinion, that it was but reaſonable to ſtrike eleven 
thouſand crowns off the account of the taxes of the 

ovince of Normandy, becauſe the treaiurers of 

rance were to write to me upon this head, and 
had prepared to ſend deputi:s to the king, in order 
to obtain his approbation of this retrenchment. I 
anſwered them, that thcic was no need for their 
taking this ſtep, for that I would undertake to per- 
ſuade his majeſty thereto, who was already ſufſici- 
ently inclined of himſelf to give them much greater 
marks of his affection, if the ſtate of his affairs, and 
the donations he was obliged to make to a number 
cf inſatiable courtiers, had permitted him, I fur- 
ther promiſed, that I word join with them, in order 
to eaſe the provinces of a much greater ſum thag 
this, from which the poor cculd obtain but a very 
{mall relief. I perceived the reaſonableneſs of the 
promiſe I had made them, when I ſaw a ſum of two 
hundred forty fix thouſand three hundred and eighty- 


one livres joined to the taille of Provence, though it 


Tris ſum conſiſted of the following articles: 
Thirty-three thouſand livres for the bridges and 
cauſeways of the whole province, which extend. d 
both to Rouen and Caien: Thirty-ſeven thouſand 
five hundred livres for the ſuppreſſion of the e ict on 


linen- cloth in thoſe two diſtricts: Twenty · tu e 
Vol, IV. | | R 
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thouſand five hundred livres for the maintainanc® 
of the bridges of Rouen, raiſed by an aſſeſſment on 
thoſe two diſtricts; although on this account ſeyeral 
ſums were levied upon Paris and other cities : Fif- 
teen thouſand livres for the bridges of Mantes and 
Saint-Cloud : Thirty thouſand livres for the canal 
of communication between the Seine and the Loire: 
And eight thouſand three hundred and eighty one 
livres for the grand prevoſt of the province. I re- 
peat it again, that all theſe different collections were 
foreign to the taille. And it was not reaſonable, 
that perſons who received no advantage from the 
public repairs, ſhould be obliged to furniſh money 
for them. For ſome years paſt they had conſidera · 
bly augmented thefe ſums, which, in appearance, 
were deſigned for that uſe; but which, in reality, 
remained in the purſes of {ome individuals, without 
one penny being returned to the king. 

TosLIGED the receiver of Angouleme to be an- 
ſverable for ſome money which he alledged was not 
now in his hands: had that been true, he was not the 
leſs liable to pay it, becauſe it could not have been 
legally demanded of him without letters patent from 
the king. Although it might happen that ſome 
things eſcaped me, yet Henry let nothing paſs unno- 
ticed ; he had been informed that ſome powder had 
been embezzled, and he defired me to have thoſe who 
were guilty of that miſdemeanor proſecuted for it : 
it bei. g abſolutely neceſſary for the ſecurity of the 
ſtores in the magazines, that ſuch practices ſhould 
be puniſhed, as being a matter of great conſequence 
with reſpect to all the magazines in general, He 
diſcovered that there was carrying on in my abſence 
2 ccmmiſfion for recovery of the ſums cmitted to be 
received, and of falſe ſeizures : he wrote immediate- 
ly to tbe chancellor, that the zffair ſhould be ſuper- 
ſeded, becavſe, as I muſt certainly have been ac- 
guairited with it before I went away, 1 ſhould 4 
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taken ſome meaſures about it, if I had thought it 
would have been brought into queſtion. 

His expences this year were as great as uſual, I 
don't mean in preſents of uw ſuitable to fo 
opulent a prince, for in theſe Henry did not ſhew 
himſelf a prodigal ; as for example, de.:igning to 
make a preſent of a jewel to an Italian la ly, he was 
defirous that it ſhould not be mern; but at the ſame 
time, that the price might not excecd a thouſand or 
twelve hundred crowns : and he wrote to me to look 
out for a ring fur him, the diamond cut in the 
form of a heart; or in any other, rather than to be 
cut table faſhion, becauſe the expence would be leſs 
and the ſhew greater: but his perſonal expences, and 
thoſe at play eſpecially, always made up a very con- 
ſiderable article. I often received meſſages, like that 
of the 11th of December: Henry having loſt all 
his money at play, ſent me word in a billet, of which 

nie's nephew was the bearer, that Morand muſt 
bring him that evening two thouſand piſtoles. I 
had then exceſſive large accounts to ſettle with Par- 
fait, for the ex:raordinary expences of his houſhold. 
On the 4th of October, he ſent me orders to pay 
eighty-five thouſand five hundred and four livres to 
mademo:ſella Du Beuil, for which that billet was to 
ſerve for a receipt. He had remitted to Zamet, as 
payment of the remainder of an account he was in- 
debte to him for the year 1602, the tax of two (ls, 
ſix deniers, upon three bulhels of ſalt; but as this 
tax did not now ſubſiſt, I was obliged to pay Za- 
met, this year, thirty-feven thoufand four hundred 
and ninety-two livres, to which that old account 
amounted ; and to pay him beſi les, thirty-four 
thouſand: two hundred and twenty livres, which ha 
had fince lent to his majeſty, or diſburſed for him. 

He made La-V arenne a preſent of a thouſand crowns. 
Villeroi, by his orders, wrote to my fon, that I muſt 
pay a debt which this 9 7 owed to Balbaai, who 

8 | was 
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was conſined in fort Eveque ; and that I muſt en- 
deavour to procure his releaſe. 

AMONG other expences, which did Henry more 
honour, I take in thoſe for repairing the gates of 
Saint-Bernard, and the Temple, and the fountains 
before the ſeſſions-houſe, and the croſs du Tiroir. 
His majeſty had written to the Prevot de Marchands, 
that he this work might be finiſhed before 
Midſummer. The council, I know not for what 
reaſon, gave an arret afterwards which rendered this 
order ineffeQuual, by applying the money d 
fer theſe fountaias to paving the ſtreets of Paris, con- 
trary to their firſt intentions, when, in the contract 
with the paviours, it was ordered, that the ſum ne- 
for this purpoſe ſhould be levied upon the in- 
habitants of the. city, according to the number of 
feet the t before each door conſiſted of ; 
his majeſty, however, inſiſted upon knowing why 
theſe works were delayed, and upon what account 
the council had committed this error. 

Tuis prince had often deſired me to give him 

| accounts, which ſhould contain a detail of 
every thing relating to my three principal offices, of 
ſuperintendant of the finances, grand maſter of the 
ordnance, and ſuperintendant 1 the buildings and 
fortifications. I took an opportunity, when he was 
at the Louvre, and when I thought he had but lit- 
tle buſineſs upon his hands, to carry him theſe pa- 
pers: but although it was very early in the morning 
when I left the arſenal, yet when I came to the 
Louvre I found that his majeſty was already gone 
out; I therefore ſent all my papers back to the ar- 
ſenal, except a very ſhort abſtract, which I intended 
to ſhew him, and went to madame de Guile, to 
wait his return, ſhe having often intreated me to 
dine with ber. 

. Ir was to make a party for the chace, that 
had riſen ſo carly that morning, and he was reſalved 
te dias upon ihe partridges he ſhould take in hawk- 
ing; 
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ing: he uſed to ſay, that he never thought them fo 
tender and good, as when they were taken in this 
manner; and eſpecially when he could ſnatch them 
himfelf from the hawks. Towards the middle of 
the day Henry returned, extremely well fatisfied with 
his morning's diver ion, and in a gaiety of humour, 
which his good ſtate of health, and the happy fitu- 
ation of his affairs, contributed greatly to increafe : 
he entered the great hall, holding his partridges in 
his hand, and cried aloud to Coquet (who waited 
there for his return, and was talking to Parfait at one 
end of the hall) ** Coquet, Coquet, you muſt not 
* complain of Roquelaure, Thermes, Frontenac, A- 
„ rambure, and I, for want of a dinner, for we 
** have brought fomething to treat you with; but 
* go immediately and order them to be dreficl ; 
* give them their ſhare, but let eight be reſerved for 
my wife and I ; Bonneval here ſhall carry them to 

* her from me, and ſhall tell her, that I am going 
% to drink her health; but take care and keep thoſe 
«< birds'that are leaſt bit by the hawks for me; there 
= are three very fat, which I took from them mye 
„ felf, and which they have ſcarce touched.“ 

As Henry was diſtributing his partridges, La- 
Clielle came in, and with bim Parfait, bringing in 
a large baſon, gilt with gold, and covered with 2 
napkin : * Sire, cried he twice, embrace my knees, 
* for I have t you a great many, and very 
* fine ones,” © how rejoiced Parfait is, ſaid 
* the king, this will make him fatter by an imetr 
* upon the ribs; I find he has br 
* good melons; I am glad of it, for | am reſolved 
to eat my fill of them to-day ; they never hurt 
* me when they are good, and when I eat them 
* while I am very hungry, und before meat, as the 
A phyſicians direct. I will give each of yo 2 
melon before you have your partridges, when 
I have firſt choſen out ſome for my wife and 
* myſelf, and for another perfon to whom I have 
R 3 « pro- 
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* promifed ſome.” The king then going to his 
own aparimeut, gave a couple of mel: ns to two 
boys who were at the door, whiſpering ſomething 
in their car at the ſame time: and as he came out of 
his long cloſet to go to his aviary, perceiving Four- 
cy, Beringhen, and La-Font, the latter bringi 

ſomething covered up in his hand. La-Font, faid 
Henry to him, are ycu bringing me a ragout for 
* my dinner.” Les, fire, replied Beringhen, 
| *© but theſe are raw meats, fit only to feaſt the eyes 
** wich.” “ That is not what I want, replied 
* his majeſty, for I am exceſſively hungry, and 
Would rather have my dinner than any other 
** thing: but La-Font, what is it you ha: e wrapped 
up fo!“ © Sire, ſaid Fourcy, he has got patterns 
*© of ſeveral forts of ſtuffs, carpets and tapeſtry, 
- © which your beſt manufacturers have undertaken 
« to make.” * Oh! replied Henry, they will af- 
ford us ſome amuſement after dinner ; I will ſhew 
© them to my wife, and to another perſon, whoſe 
opinion and mine do not always agree, eſpecially 
. «© when we are talking of what he calls baubles and 
1c trifles: I believe, Fourcy, added he, you gueſs 
% whom 1 mean; I ſhould be glad to have him pre- 
«< ſent with my wife when you ſhew us theſe ſtuffs, 
_ << jt will bring ſomething to my remembrance which 
« I want to communicate to them when they are 
to „that I may have their opinions ; he often 
tells me,” purſued his majeſty, ſtil] ſpeaking of 
me, but without naming me, ** that he never thinks 
any thing fine or good, that coſts double its real 
« value; and that I ſhould be of the ſame opinion 
«* with regard to all goods extremely dear: I know 
„ what he, hints at, and why he talks in this man- 
* ner, although I pretend to be ignorant; but we 
_ «<<. muſt ſuffer him to talk, for he is not a man of 
% few words. Fourcy, go for him immediately; 
* or that he may be here the ſooner, ſend one of 


„ my,coaches for him, or your own.” 
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Tus coachman meeting with one of my footmen, 
whom I had ſent to the Louvre to enquire if his 
majeſty was re'urned, he came to the ducheſs of 
Guiſe's, where I had juſt dined : I ſurpriſed his 
majeſty when I came in, for he did not expect to ſee 
me fo foon. ** You have made great haſte,” ſaid 
this prince to me when I entered the room, where | 
he was ſtill at table, you could not poſſibly have 
*© come directly from the arſenal.” When I told 
him where I had dined ; ** That whole family be- 

* ing related to you, ſaid he, and loving you (> 
much as they do, for which I am very glad, I | 
am perſuaded that while they follow your coun» | 
ſels, as they ſay they are determined to do, they 
will never do any injury either to my per ſon 
or ſtate.” Site, returned I, your majeſty ſays 
this in a manner fo unreſerved, that I ſee you ae | 
in a good humour, and better ſatisfied with me 1 
than you have been theſe fifteen days ** What * 1 
you fill remember then, interrupted Henry, E | 
aſſure you I do not; you know that our litile te- 
ſentments ought never to laſt more than a da): 
| am very ſure that yours Wauld not hinder yon 
from undertaking, the very next day, to do ſume- 
thing for my advantage in my finances. I haye 
not,” continued Henry, with great gaiety, found 
myſelf fo light and fo eaſy theſe three months as 
this day; I mounted my horſe without help; | have 
had greatpleaſure in the chace this morning; my 
* hawks have flown, and my greyhounds have run ; 
„ fo well, that the former have taken a great num- | 
? 
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* ber of young partridges, and the latter three large 
Hates; one of the beft of my hawks, which I 
„ thought loft, has been found and brought back to 
* me: I have a very good appetite, have eat ſome 
excellent melons, and they have ſerved me up ſome 
* quails, the fatteſt and tendereſt 1 have ever eat. 
4% By letters from Provence,” continued the king, to | 
ſhewme that every thing "DA to his * 1 
4 «6% 
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++ I am informed, that the ſeditions in Marſeilles 
ate entirely quelled ; and from ſeveral other pro- 
„ vinces I have news, that there never has been ſo 
** frui ful a ſeaſon, and that my people will grow 
** rich, if I permit them to export corn. Saint An- 
** teine writes me word, that the prince of Wales 
*< is always talking of me, and of the friendſhip 
a* which he promiſed you he would ever preſerve 
* for me. From Italy I am informed, that affairs 
„ there are in ſuch a fituation, that I ſhall have tbe 
** honour of reconciling the pope and the Veneti- 
abs. Bongars writes me word from Germany, 
that the new king of Sweden is upon better terms 
*« with his ſubjects ; and that the landgrave of Heſſe 
© acquires every day new friends and allies, Bu- 
„ 2enval has written to Villeroi, that both the Spa- 
*+ niards and Flemings are brought fo low, that 
«© they will ſoon be obliged to liſten to propoſals for 
a< peace, or a truce, of which I mult neceffarily 
de the mediator and protector: and thus begin to 
« render myſelf the arbitrator of all the differences 
„among the princes of Chriſtendom, And for an 
% increaſe of fatisfaftion, ſaid this prince gaily, be- 
„% hold me here at table, ſurrounded with all theſe 
*« perſons you fee,” (for he had with him Du-Lau- 
rens, Du- the younger, Gutron, Des-Y ve- 
taux, Chaumont, and the fathers Cotton and Gon- 
thier) of whoſe affection for me I am well aſ- 
* fured, and who, as you know, are capable of 
„entertaining me with uſeful as well as agreeable 
* converſation ; which ſhall not, however, hinder 
< me from talking of buſineſs as foon as I have 
% dined, for then I will liſten to every body, and 
* will fatisfy all, if reaſon and juſtice can do it.“ 


] round, by ſome other things his majeſty ſaid, 


that the company had turned the converſation upon 


him in particular, and had alike praiſed him for his 


great qualities, and congratulated him upon his good 
tortune, * It will be difficult, I ſaid, to and better 


judges 
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«* judges than they were.” However, faid Henry, 
% did not ſuffer all they ſaid to paſs without con- 
4 tradiction.” And he confeſſed, that all their 
praiſes of him could not deſtroy his eonfciouſneſs 
that he had many taults; and as to their compliments 
upon his good forture, he told them, that if they 
had been with him from the time his father died, 
they would have been ſenſible that part of thofe com- 
pliments might have been ſpared, for that his mifer- 
able moments had far ſurpaſſe i his happy ones. This 
led Henry to a reflection he uſed often to make, that 
he bad not yet ſuffered fo much by his declared ene- 
mies, as by the ingratitude and defertion of many, 
who, he ſaid, were either his friends, allies, or ſub- 
jects. The young Du- Perron, who in theſe laſt 
words found ample matter for his elcquence to diſ- 
play 1:{elf, began to treat this ſubject like a theo- 
ogician or preacher, and even a myſtic ; ** You 
„hae lelivered your ſentiments,” ſaid I when he 
concluded, “ in fo lofty a ſtyle, that nothing can 
de added to your diſcourſe.” I then maintained 
to him, as weli as to all the company, agreeable to 


what his majeſty had juſt fa:d, or rather to what 1 


had myſelf been a witneſs of, that this prince had 
enjoyed leſs tranquility during the peace, than he did 
in ail the troubles and alarms of war. Roſny,” 
ſaid the king to me, if vou will put a few words 
% on this ſubject on paper, I will ſhew it to ſome 
« incredulous perſons.” | replied, that it required 
ſome time to do that, and likewiſe might not be re- 
ceived favourably by every one. To this I added 
ſome other plain truths upon religion and policy ; 
and the miſery with which France was threatened if 
ſhe ſhould loſe her king: which I believe was ftilt 
leſs pleaſing to the courtiers than what I bad faid 
before. 

This converfation, which, from being gay and 

lively, had taken a very ſerious turn, was interrupted 

by the queen, who had left her chamber, and was go- 


wg 
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ing to her cloſet. The king, riſing from table, went 
to meet her, ſaying, Well, my dear, were not the 
** melons, partridges, and quails I ſent you very 
good? if your appetite has been as keen as mine, 
you have d ined extremely well; I never ate fo 
„much as I have done to-day, or was ever in a bet- 
„ humour: aſk Roſuy, he will tell you the occa- 
* fion of it, and will acquaint you with the news 
«CI have zeceived, and the converfation we have 
* had.“ The queen, who was likewiſe more than 
uſually chearful, replied, that to contribute, on her 
fide, to divert his majeſty, ſhe had been making 
preparations for a ballet and an interlude of her own 
invention; the ballet was to repreſent the felicity of 
the golden age; and the interlude, the amuſements 
of the four ſeaſons of the year. © I do not fay,” 
added he, that I have not had a lice aſũſtance, 
for Duret and La Clavelle have been with me the 
** whole morning, while you were at the chace.“ 
„% How charmed am I to ſee yon in this humour, 
Amy dear,” faid Henry to her; © I beſcech you let 
* us always live together in this manner.” Fourcy 
was then ordered to ſhew the patterns for the ſtuffs 

and tapeſtry. The king defired the queen to tell 

him her opinion of them; and turning to me, 1 

% know what yours is already,” faid he; but 
* now let us ſce your abſtracts of accounts ?” 

Or theſe there were three, the ſame number with 
the general accounts: this is a ſimple ſketch of this 
_ undertaking ; in the firſt, which regarded the ſuper- 
intendancy of the buildings and fortifications, the 
king found what was contained in the genera! ac- 
count; iſt, 'a memorial of all the fortifications 
made in the frontiers ſince the direction was in my 
hands ; 26d, of all the buildings and royal noutes ; 
3d, of all the moveables, bangings, gold and ſilver 
plate, which I had collected for him. The fecord 
compendium, which related to the finances, was an 
index to the memoirs ; 1ſt, of the changes and im- 

provements 
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provements which I had made in all the different 

s of the king's finances and revenues; 2d, of all 
the gold a:d filver money actually in the treaſury ; 
3d, of the improvements which I had ſtill to make, 
and of the ſums which I hoped to add to the former. 
The third compendium, which related to the office 
of the grand maſter, ſhewed the particulars cf the 
general account; iſt, of pieces of fix different bores, 
repolited in my arſenal ; and of all that related to 
the cannons ; 2d, of the number of bullets, with 
the means of keeping all the train of artillery, and 
employing them in good order; 3d, of the quantity 
of three forts of gunpowder commonly uſed ; 4th, 
of the quantity of arms, tools, and inſtruments of 
the train of artillery ; 5th, of the number of ſoldiers, 


as well gentlemen as volunteers, whom the king 


could ſet on foot, reckoned according to the diviſion 
of the kingdom. 

THAT the reader may the better underſtand what 
has been ſaid a little higher, with reſpect to Spain and 
the United Provinces, it is neceſſary to ſee what paſ- 
ſed this year in Flanders . The Spaniards, to whom 
the army deſtined for the expedition of Sedan had 
given great umbrage, finding that they bad nothin 
to apprehend from that quarter, the marquis Spinola 
ſet oui from Genoa on the 6th of May, that he might 
arrive in Flanders on the 19th. The ſiege of Rhia- 


derg, which the Spaniards undertook this year, was 


the only conſiderable action performed this cam- 


paign: at firſt the beſieged defended themſelves with 


their uſual vigour, and made ſeveral ſallies, by which 


two Spaniſh colonels Joſt their lives; the name of 


one of them was Thores, and the other commanded 
the new terſe t, which came from Savcy. Tho 
efence 


® Conſult De Thou, the Merc. Frans. anno 1606, and Siri, ibid. 
on this ſubject. 

+ The word terſe, which is made-uſe of in two or three places of 
Sully's Memoirs, fignifies a battallion, or ſevcral companies of foot, 
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defence made the event of the ſiege appear very doubt- 
ful, at beſt it was thought that it would be protracted 
a long time; Spinola was of this opinion, and the kin 
ſuppoſed that Rhinberg would not ſurrender before 
the 20th of October: however, they capitulated the 
beginning of this month. If the courier was to be 
credited, who, the next day after the reduction of this 
city, was fent by Spinola to carry the news to Ma- 
drid, and who paſſed through Paris in his way, the 
befeged had not more than fix tons of powder left x 
but, it muſt be confeſſed, that the Dutch did not, 
upon this occaſion, exert the valour they had done in 
the preceding years * then indeed diſpirĩted 
and weary of the war. garriſon, which was left 
by the ſenate to its own conduct, were ſatisfied with 
obtaining, that they ſhould be permitted to march 
out with all marks of honour, ſuch as carrying away 
their cannon, &c. They threw all the blame of 
their ſurrender upon the prince of Orange, who they 
Taid would neither ſuccour the place, nor give any 
diſturbance to the Spaniſh army. This reproac 
was not wholly without cauſe ; prince Maurice v 
reputation fuffered greatly from the ination he lived 
in during this fiege and the whole campaign. 
InDEED the conduct of the United Provinces can- 
not be wondered at, if we conſider that they were 
reduced to ſuch extremities, that it was not poſfible 
for them to carry on the war much longer. All the 
letters from Buzenval and Berney confirmed this. 
truth; and public report did not exaggerate things in. 
this reſpect. It was no lefs certain, that Spain was no 
longer in a condition to take advantage of their weak- 
neſs. The of Oftend and Stuys bad opened 
two wounds, which they had never been able tocloſe. 
In Flanders a peace was publicly talked of; and thoſe 
who till then had ſhewn themſelves moſt againſt 
it, were, to their own aftoniſhment, inſenſibly 


\ksought to approve of it. They now leftoff ſoliciting: 
© Rwlard, lord of .Beraye.- 
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with ardour the affiftance of France; or to have that 

reliance upon our promiſes as they had formerly. I 

am perſuaded, that the ſtill recent remembrance of 
all the obligations they lay under to his majeſty, 
was one of the chief cauſes of a delay of a peace or a 
truce, which, but for that conſideration, would have 
been concluded this year. A miſunderſtanding be- 
tween the prince of Orange and Barnevelt, which 
divided the council of 22 into two parties, 
contributed alſo to this delay; the former would not 
hear of a peace, and the latter cried out againſt 
a war. This ion was the cauſe likewiſe that 
the council of France could take no reſolutions with 
reſpect to the affairs of Flanders, ſince it was not 
poſſible to ſerve one party without injuring che other. 
_ BuzENVAL returned to Paris the beginning of 
December, charged with. a great number of propo- 
ſals. His majeſty not well Knowing what to reſolve 
upon, ſent him to the arſenal, where I was confined 
to my chamber, to confer with me upon them. I 
confeſs I was no leſs perplexed than the king: I ſaw 
plainly that, if there was any reſolution to be taken, 
with reſpect to the peace between Spain and the 
United Provinces, this was the time for it : but in 


what manner ſhould we act, or how ſecond the de- 


ſigns of a people without ſtrength, without union 
amongſt themſelves, and ſo deſtitute of advice, that, 
as it was plain, not being able to agree upon the 
choice of the deputies to be ſeat to his majeſty, our 
own agent to them was obliged to take this commiſ- 
Gon upon himſelf : ſhall we prevail upon theſe pro- 
vinces to ſubmit to the French domination, and ſa 
make their quarrel our own ? But is not this to en- 
gage raſhly in a war with the whole houſe of Auſtria, 
the event of which would be fo much the more 
dpubrful, as the countries neceſſary to be poſſeſſed 
were at the greater diſtance from our own ; as we 
had yet no preparations made for entering the terri- 


tories of our enemies, or veſſels to — 
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ſea, but thoſe belonging to the States : ſhall we be 
contented with receiving a certain number of towns, 
either as a ſecurity, or in perpetual poſſeſſion, to in- 
demnify us for what money and ſtores we had ad- 
vanced, as Buzenval offered in their name? This 
propoſal Has all the inconveniencies of the firft, with- 
dut any of its advantages; we ſhould beſides have 
numerous garriſons to maintain, becauſe theſe towns 
would be doubtleſs upon the frontiers, where the 
Flemings would "behold us with almoſt as bad an 
eye as the Spaniards themſelves, of which we have a 
recent example, in their behaviour to the Eng- 
Iifh in the like circumſtance. In whatever manner 
we diſguiſe any reſolution which neceſſarily leads to 
a war with Spain, it will as infallibly bring England 
upon us, as ſoon as we ſeem defirous of getting a 
footing, and making an eftabliſhment in the Low 
Countries : but that we might have nothing to fear 
either from the one or the other, it was neceſſary 
that our firſt attempt ſhould be to make ourſelves, 
by one ſtruke, maſters of the ſea againſt the Spaniards, 
and in a caſe of abſolute neceſſity, againſt the Eng- 
liſh likewiſe. I believe I could then have engaged 
my head, that having nothing more to attack or 
defend but on the fide of the Meuſe, Spain would 
have entirely loft the Low Countries. But what 
great expences, and what prodigious efforts muſt 
neceſſarily be made, ere this could be accompliſhed ? 
I am ſtill perſuaded that we might, without giving 
umbrage to our neighbours, and without ſuffering 
any greater inconvenience from Spain, than com- 
plaints and murmurs, have ſtill continued ſecretly 
to favour the States, as we did at preſent: but beſides 
that the ſums we advanced for them, muſt be in- 
creaſed in proportion as their power and ſtrength di- 
minifhed, all the advantages we could hope for from 
it, would be merely to retard the peace for ſome 
years. In the preſent ſtate of things, there was no 
ether alternative, but an accommodation ow 
9 pain 
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Spain and the United Provinces, or a war between 
us and Spain : with reſpect to this accommadation, 
there were ſtill two parts for us to take, either to 
ſuffer it to be made without our interpoſition, or to 
appear to be the mediators of it ; the ſecond was the 
moſt reaſonable, and this was in the end embraced : 
but at the time of which I am ſpeaking, the king was 
very far from approving this ſtroke of policy : and, 
= one ſenſe, it was that which met with moſt oppo- 
tion. 

Tus were almoſt all the reflexions I made to 
the king, who deſired to know my opinion of Bu- 
zenval's deputation. I put them in writing, be- 
cauſe I was not able to wait upon his majeſty : it 
was not my fault, if this paper was not entirely ſa- 
tisfaftory. We left it to time to bring matters to a 
concluſion, but they continued in the fame doubt- 
ful ſtate till the following year. The United Pro- 
vinces made ſome ſmall preſents by Accſens to the 
king and queen, for which his majeſty ſent them his 
thanks, and made a preſent, by the queen, to Aer - 
ſens wife, of four hundred crowns in jewels. Aer- 
ſens, by his maſters” orders, preſented the king with 
a relation of a voyage whick the Dutch had lately 
made to the Eaſt-Indies. 

I HAvE nothing more to ſay of Germany than 
that the duke of Wirtemberg found the good effects 
of the king's protection: Montglat was bis majeſty's 
agent in that country ; for as for Bongars, who 
was there alſo, and who had written a letter from 
Metz to me, which Henry read. beauſe it was open, 
this prince would not permit him to ſtay in that city, 
nor in any other place, he ſaid, where he might 
preach his doctrine, 

Alt England was thrown into a conſternation, 
by the diſcovery of a plot “, carried on by the Jeſuits 

Garnet 
A detail ef this conſpiracy would lead us into a relation of too 
great lengti:, and has but little connexion with theſe Memoirs, Ac- 
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Garnet and Oldecorne, with ſeveral other Engliſh- 
men, againſt the king's perſon ; the conſpirators 
having refoly-d to blow up ats majeſty and the chief 
lords of the kingdom, ben they were all aſſembled 
in the parliament-houſe, under which they had lodg- 
ed barrels, and prepared trains of gunpowder. 


cording to De Thou and the Merc. Frang. it its beginning in 
ſome of the latter years of queen Elizabeth's * enz 11 ar- 
rians, anno 1606 and 2606. Ten or twelve Er, ſh, and two Jeſuits, 
Henry Garnet and Edward Oldecorne, loſt their es on that account: 
al the crime of the two laſt appears only ts hay ven their knowing 
of the confpiracy and not diſcovering it. Th. }. ir g, ſays L Etoile, 
% thought proper to ſay to father Cotton, when |: ſpoke to him of 
it, I will net believe this of you Jeſuits, or <2 ay reflezion on 
« your order in general; there is, however, one p at Rome, with 
65 his holiueſs, who I know was not unacquaineec th this wicked 
20 and conſpiracy.” anno 1605. 
uber Oldecorne ſolemnly declared b fore his death (on the 291k 
of April, 1606) that he never knew or approve? of this guapowder 
plot. Mezerai ſays, that this father had maintained, that the at- 
tempt was good and commendable ; but on what grounds he, who 
makes Hall and Oldecorne two different perſons, though theſs are 
only two _ —＋ 22 kaow not. Father 
Garnet was executed i . judg-s took pains | 
to prevail on him to own that he X 2— — it dy 
other means chan under the ſeal of conf-ſſion, which they ke was 
inviolable amongſt cathulics. Father Garnet, according to the ac- 
count of the catholics, bad ſo little concern in this plot, of which 
Larrcy makes bim the author and chief ter, that he made uſe 
of all poſſible means, even almoſt the diſcovery of it, to prevent it, 
inceſſantly cxhorting the catholics to have patience. He had befides 
got father Parſons, and father Aquaviva, general of the Jeſuits, to 
write, that the taking any violent reſolution ſhould, above all things 
be avoidud, the conſequences of which muſt inevitably be fatal to re- 
ligiovr. Memoirs for the general hiſtory of Europe, vol. I. p. 74. 
Matthicu, in Llke manner, exculpates father Garnet, val. II. b. iii. 
715. See ziſo the book compoſed by father Daniel Bar oi, en 
Eis Jetwits iutuuled, Dell" Ifteria della Compagnia di Gieſu © : »gbil- 
his evidence is ſufficient to confute thoſe, who, I. 7 ayie, 
(Rep. des Lett. {arch 1687.) have afferted, that, according to a}. hiſe 
toriaos, father Carnet aud father Oldecorne were convicted of being 
2rties im the plots This father Parſons, or Robert Pac! iv, was a 
Feluir of great merit and knowledge, | 
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